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REPORT. 



To the Honorable General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island : 

The State Board of Education respectfully submits this 
its Eleventh Annual Report. 

In addition to the four required by law, two special meet- 
ings have been held during the year. Of the various mat- 
ters of routine, as also of the special subjects that have 
claimed and received attention, the most are such as call for 
no particular notice here. Many topics moreover upon which 
this Board would, under other circumstances, feel called 
upon and desirous to offer considerations and suggestions to 
your Honorable Body from year to year, are so fully and so 
well treated by the State Commissioner, in his successive 
annual reports, and commonly quite in the spirit and in 
the line which the Board itself would be disposed to adopt, 
that further discussion of them would be likely to involve 
needless repetition and reiteration. 

One important function of this Board is the oversight 
and general direction of the State Normal School. Upon 
this branch of its work a special report is as usual here- 
with submitted. 
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O REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

XJpoa one or two special subjects as to which this Board 
is chained with a specific responsibility it is proper to say 
a few words at this time. 

And first coDcerning Public Libraries, as adjuncts to the 
public school system aud as boDeficiaries of the State, it is 
gratifying to be able to report that the plan adopted some 
years since by the General Assembly, of encouraging, by 
moderate subsidies from the State treasury, the originating 
or reviving and the vigorous maintenance of these institu- 
tions, continues to approve itself, in the light of experi- 
ence, a wise and beneficent measure. The system adopted 
by this Board for carrying out the plan of your Honorable 
Body guards the State's bounty against abuse, while at the 
same time it stimulates local activity. It also ensures the 
selection of such additions to any aided library as are 
worthy of approval. No allowance made to any library 
may be spent otherwise than in the purchase of books. 
Before the money is paid over, a list of purchases made 
with the last, and also one of those proposed to be made 
with the coming, appropriation must be submitted to this 
Board. Finally, it is made an inducement to maintain the 
library in active usefulness, that in case of its operations 
being suspended, purchases previously made with the State 
appropriation must be returned to the Board. The num- 
ber of libraries at present receiving aid is twenty-one, 
the entire amount appropriated by the Board for the past 
,s ranging from fifty to one hundred and fifty 
g $1,702. 
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Providence Public Library 

Union for ClirlstiaQ Work 

JamcHtown PLilomenian Library. . . 
Kingston Free Library 

OldWarwick Free Library 

Cromplon Free Library 

Bnrringlon Public Library 

Rogers Free Library 



Manville Free Library 

Aahaway Library and Reading Room 



Little Compton Free Library. 



Association.. 

MiddletowQ Free Library. . 

Harris Institute 

Union Free Library 

Warren Public Library 

Pawtucket Free Library. . , 
Olneyviiie Free Reading Room and 

Antliony Lyceum and Library 



Providence 

Providence 

Jamestown 

ingston Hiit, Boutli 

Warwick Neck, War- 

Crompton, Warwick.. 

Barrington 

Bristol 

Manvllie. Lincoin 

Little Compton 

Asliaway, Hopkinton. 

Middletown 

Woonsocket 

Centredale, N. Provi- 
dence 

Warren 

Pawtucket ' 

Olneyviiie, Johnston.. 

Anthony, Coventry...] 



Complaints have reached the Board of a difficulty and 
serious annoyance sometimes experienced by public libra- 
ries thus aided, in recovering books borrowed and, either 
through negligence or wilfulness, not returned. We there- 
fore suggest the enactment by the General Assembly of a 
law which shall protect public libraries against such depre- 
dations. 

Another act passed by the last General Assembly has 
proved useful and has been largely availed of by the vari- 
ous towns of the State, that, namely, for encouraging and 
aiding the purchase of appliances of instruction. In ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act, 27 out of the 36 
towns of the State have applied for and received appropria. 
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10 REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

tions for the purchase of cyclopaediaB, dictionaries, maps, 
&c., to a total amount of $1,500. 

The edition of the School Manual which has long been 
in use is nearly exhausted and a new edition is needed, in 
fact has been for a good while needed, since the former one 
has long been in some respects antiquated. 

In this connection and in view of the approaching issue 
of a new digest of the State Laws we venture to suggest 
that the Statutes of Public Education might- be advantage- 
ously subjected to a revision and to some changes of ar- 



The Board has regarded with much interest daring the 
year, as also in previous years, and has frequently had un- 
der consideration, Mr. J. W. Homer's work of educating 
deaf mutes. Mr. Homer has now been for nearly four 
years conducting quietly but faithfully in the city of Prov- 
idence, under the patronage of your Honorable Body, the 
enterprise inaugurated by him in April, 1877, The work 
is one peculiarly arduous and demanding special gifts, in- 
tellectual and moral. Were it in itself less worthy than it 
is of encouragement, very high praise would still be due 
for the energy, the patience, the unceasing labor, — out of 
the school as well as in it, — the intelligent discrimination 
and good sense, the fertility in expedients, the unselfish and 
complete devotion which have characterized its conduct. 
Conceived in the true spirit of what has been well named 
" the enthusiasm of humanity," it has been carried on with 
the ever-renewed freshness of interest that comes of ani- 
igh endeavor, yet with soberness and practical 
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wisdom. In his labors Mr. Homer has been beartily sec- 
onded by his corps of assistants. 

But, further than this, we are disposed to believe the 
Work to be in itself worthy of every encouragement. The 
class which it is intended to aid is one, happily, not very 
large, but particularly entitled to sympathy and to what- 
ever aid can be provided, and for which any state which un- 
dertakes the education of the young has a special responsi- 
bility, for the reason that, in the nature of the case, private 
instruction at home can commonly accomplish very little 
for this class, and the ordinary public school training noth- 
ing. Few persons, not brought into close relations with 
deaf mutes, realize the degree of isolation from the com- 
mon life, thought and interests of mankind, in which a neg- 
lected child of that class grows up, nor that the endeavor to 
instruct it is an undertaking, not to aid the child to certain 
useful acquirements, but really to lift it out of darkness 
and vacancy into light and life. 

The system of instruction adopted by Mr. Homer is not 
new. It is not claimed by him to be the only right sys- 
tem, — on the contrary, he finds cases for which the com- 
moner method of the sign-alphabet is the only practicable 
one. But with children of ordinary quickness and intelli- 
gence, and who can be early brought under training, it is 
believed that this system, — which teaches to articulate, — 
has decided advant^^es. 

For an exposition of the method as well as for a state- 
ment of results, we would refer to Mr. Homer's own re- 
ports formerly submitted to this Board and which may be 
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12 REPORT OF IHB BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

found printed with those of the Board for 1878 and 1879, 
as also to that accompanying the present report and to 
which attention is respectfully invited. 

B«spectfully suhmitted, 

ALFEED H. LITTLEFIELD, 
HENRY H. FAY, 
DANIEL LEACH, 
DWTGHT E. ADAMS, 
SAMUEL H. CROSS, 
THOMAS H. CLARKE, 
CHARLES U. FISHER, 
GEORGE L. LOCKE. 
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FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 



RTJLE8 AND REGULATIONS. 

The following roles and regulations have been adopted by the State 
Board of Education with reference to free public libraries, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Chapter 464 of the Public Laws: 

1. The trnatees, or board of management, of every library claiming 
aid under the provisions of Chapter 464 of the Public Laws, shall show 
to the satisfaction of the State Board of Education, that the free use 
of all the advantages of the library is granted to all citizens of a suit- 
able age and character of the town and city in which it is located, 
including those of the neighboring territory within a radius of three 
miles, or within such limits as shall be satisfactory to the Library 
Committee of the Board of Education. 

2. Eaeh original application for aid shall be accompanied by a cat- 
alogue of tiie books in the possession of the library, and a written 
statement of the librarian, or some other officer, as to their number 
and condition. 

3. In the number of books reported as belonging to a library, only 
those shall be counted which are in good condition for use. Further- 
more, in such enumeration no duplicate of Congressional Reports, 
State documents, or books of a similar character shall be reckoned; 
but unbound magazines may be counted in their complete volnmes. 

4. No order for money shall be given in favor of afiy library, unless 
a list of the books to be purchased therewith shall have been approved 
by the Library Committee of the Board of Education. 
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14 RULES AND RE0CLATI0N8. 

5. With each application for aid, following the first, there shall be 
filed a schedule of the hooka purchased with the preceding appropria- 
tions from the State, and a report of the librarian showing in substance 
aa follows, viz: 

(1.) Number of volumes at the beginning of the year. Aggregate. 



(S-) 






' OlMsifiod. 


(3.) 






added dnring the jear. Aggregate. 


(4.) 






Claaeified. 


(5.) 






at the end of the year. Aggregate. 


(6.) 






Claaiifled. 


P-) 






used during the year. Aggregate. 


(8.) 


" 


Classified. 


(0.) 


Number of reader 


during the year. 


(10.) 




' new " 


" 



Such other facts as may be of interest or value relating to the work 
of the library, should be added. 

6. All applications for aid shall be made to the Commissioner of 
Public Schools, and he submitted by him to the Committee on Libra- 
ries, who shall report thereon at the next meeting of the Board. 

7. Every library receiving aid from the State shall have a printed 
catalogue of its. books. 

8. Any library, in possession of books purchased with State appro- 
priations, ceasing to exist as a free circulating library, shall return said 
books to the Commissioner of Public Schools upon demand. 

9. Every library receiving aid in accordance with these provisions 
shall he open at all times to the inspection of the Board of Education, 
or of any member thereof, or their agent. 

In order to secure uniformity in the character of the reports and 
also to furnish the libraries with a feasible system of classification, the 
following scheme has been adopted by the Board after consultation 
with the R. I. Free Library Association, and it is earnestly recom- 
mended for adoption by those libraries of the State which are not 
classified. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 



1. History. 'i. Biography. 

3. Geography and Travels. 4, Science and Art. 

5. Poetry and the Drama. 6. Literature and Language. 

7. Fiction. ^ 8. Juveniles.. 

0. Miacellaaeous. 

Pniited blanks for the librarian^ reports will be supplied by the 
Board on application to the Secretary. 

By order of the Board of Education, 

THOMAS B. STOCKWELL, 

Secrefari/. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Hr8 EsCBLLENCT, ALFRED H. LiTTLEFiELD, Govemor, ex-officio. 
President, 

His Honos Henry H. Fay, Lieu tenant-Govenor, ex-officio. 
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REPORT. 



To the Honorable the State Board of Education : 

Gentlemen : — I beg leave to submit herewith my report 
for the year ending December 31, 1880. 

As the nature of this school is not yet generally under- 
stood, allow me to quote from my last report the following 
statements in regard to its intents and purposes ; 

" This school is for the benefit of children incapacitated 
through deafness or deaf-mutism, total or partial, from re- 
ceiving proper instruction in common schools. 

The aim of the school is to teach deaf children to use 
the English language with the spontaneity, correctness, 
and enjoyment of hearing children — as far as this is prac- 
ticabla 

The more advanced and intelligent pupils are taught the 
higher branches of education, but the actual use of the 
English language is considered of first importance." 

The following is a list of the pupils who have attended 
the Echcol during the year, and some facts in regard to 
them: 

DigiLizedbyGoOglc 
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TABDLAR REPORT OP THE PUPILS OP THE RHODE ISLAND 















NAVES OP PCFILB. 


(While »™hool> 


(Apptoi.) 

30 




Kinyon, Ada J., 


High Street, Providence, 


April 


3, .. 1877 


Cole, Prank L,, 


Valley Palls, Cumberland, 


19 




3 




Itauer, Emily M.. 


Wanskuck, Providence, 


14 




3 




Morlock, William T., 


Point Street, 


13 




3 




Huckmsn. Harry Jr.. 


W. RiverSt., 


11 




2 




Woodrow, OeoTgi- T.. 


Thurber's Ave. ■■ 


10 


June 


5 




Bums, Thomas P,, 


Dodge St., 


16 




13 




Sprague, Lily R.. 


Pitman St.. 


16 


April 


8 


.. 1878 


Wallace, M. Amey, 


Woodville, North" 


9 




16 




Callow, Mary A., 




9 




aa 




Jenckes, Lyman H., 


Cemetery St. 


n 


Sept. 


29 


.. 1879 


McGfthey, JolinJr., 


Eagle street. 




Oct. 


6 




Mowry, Grace Q.. 


Mt-Pleasant Ave. " 


7 


Nov. 


19 




Blavin, Joseph, 


GardeDSt.,Pawtiicket. 


8 


Jan. 


28 


.. X880 


Goodspeod, Bertha, 


Williams St., Providence, 


fl 


Mar. 


9 




Slavio, Murgaixit, 
Riley, Thomas, 


lR.LCatb.Orph Asylum, 
} Prairie ave., Prov. 
do. 


8 


April 


5 

5 




Wood, Prancia J., 


Garden St.. Pawtucket, 


7 




5 




Tucker, Arthur, 
Degnan. Bartley, 


Smithfleld Ave., 

Providence, 
Richmond St, 


7 
35 


May 


19 
3 




Sheldon, Mary E., 
Lynch, James E. 


Children's Home, 47 To- 

bey St., Providence, 
Veazie St., 


13 
5 


Sept. 


6 
6 




Hall, Annie L, 


C. St., 


15 




» 




Dorgan. Michael J., 
Leighton. Charlea, Jr. 


J RLCath-Orph Asylum, 
1 Prairie ave., Prov. 
Olneyville, Johnston, 


9 

19 


Oct. 


4 
4 




Swift, Mary E. 


Preston St., Providence. 


8, 


Nov. 


3 




Bellows, Herbert O., 


Williams St. 


16 




13 




Mallon, MaryA., 


Valley SL. East " 


11 




39 
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OF THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. I 



(As far M known.) 


MADE BEAT. 


»„.„.. 


Severe illness. 


8 months, 




Scarlet fever, 


3i years. 




Brain fever, (?) 


84 years, 




CoDgeaital, 
Congenital, 
Scarlet fever, 










4 years, fl mos. 


Left .lune 25, and went to England. 


Cerebro-apinal dis- 
ease. 
Disease of tbe ears, 


9 years, 

13 y'rs, 8 mos. 


Left June 9, and entered Brown & Sliarpe 
M'f'g Co. as an apprentice. 


Congenital, 






Scarlet fever. 
Congenital, 

Scarlet fever, 


8 years. 


Left September 30, and went to Saratoga 
County. N. Y. 


4 years. 


Left June 35. Died Sept. 5, aged 10 years 

11 months. 
Absent since September 8. owing to tlie 

distance. 


Congenital. 
fever, 




2 years. 


Scarlet fever. 
Congenital, 

Disease of tbe ears, 


5 years, 8 mos. 


Absent since October Xst, owing to the 






a years, 




WL doping cough, 
semi-deaf. 


3 years, 

5(?)year8, 

5 years, 

3 years. 3 inos. 


Not a State boneflciary. Left Dec. 1. 


Scarlet fever, 
fever, 


From Cumberland. Board at the Home 

paid by the State. 
Absent since September 37, owing to the 

distance. 


Severe cold. 


10 years. 


Brain fever. 
Catarrh, semi -deaf, 


3 years, 
5 years, 


From Slatersville. Board at Orphan Asy- 
lum paid by the State. 


Scarlet fever. 


6years. lOmos. 




Oeretiro-Spinal dis- 


3 years. 


FroniWalpole,N. H. Not a State beneficiary. 


Scarlet fever, 


6 years. 
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BBPORT OF THE PKIMCIPAL 



SUMMARY. 



Number ot popils, from date of opening the school, April 2, 1877, 

to Jan. 1, 1880 13 

Number ot pupils who have entered since Jaa. 1, 1880. 15 

Total number during the year 1880 28 

Number who have left the school 5 

Number of pupils, Dec. 31, 1H80, (of whom all but one are State 



Number of males 12 

" " females 11 



Number of somi-mutes (including one semi-deaf) 

Number of deaf-mutes, (including those congenitally deaf and 
those made deaf in infancy, before receiving any practical 
idea of language through the hearing) 



Residence (of all who have attended during the year 1880). 

Providence 18 

Woodville, North Provideuce 2 

East Providence 1 

Arnold's Mills, Cumberland 1 

ValleyFalls, " 1 

Johnston, Olneyville 1 

Pawtucket 2 

Slatersville, North Smithfield 1 

Total from Rhode Island 27 

Walpole, N. H 1 

Total 28 
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The course of study and general plan of work pursued 
in this school were fully explained in my last Report. 
We only attempt to teach our pupils to read, write, speak 
and understand the English langaage; the use of arith- 
metic ; and drawing ; and often we fall short even of this. 
All that we can do is to give a little time to each pupil 
individually and then leave him to work by himself The 
following comparisons may serve to show the difference 
between the manner in which a bearing child and a deaf 
child acquires language, and consequently general informa- 
tion. 

The growth of a child's body is perceptible, not from 
day to day but from year to year, and is due chiefly to the 
food which the child consumes at stated intervals, say three 
times daily. 

The child's mind, however, instead of receiving food for 
thought only three times a day is constantly receiving it 
through what is called language. Consequently every day 
gives fresh evidence of the steady development of his mind, 
but not of his body. 

Language, to a child, is merely a combination of vocal 
sounds, by imitating which he finds that his wants are ex- 
pressed, ^nd understood, and answered. It is this instinct- 
ive imitation of sounds which makes a child speak English, 
or French, or German, or any other language, as the 
case may be, and which in a majority of cases, keeps him 
ever after attached to his native land. His power of imi- 
tating, and reasoning, and expressing his thoughts in lan- 
guage increases exactly in proportion to his requirements. 
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36 REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL 

But how different is the case of a child who has been deaf 
from birth or infant^. He is completely shut off from the 
busy hum of human voices, laden with thought, and ex- 
pression, and information in endless variety, filling the 
very air he breathes with their vibrations. The waves 
of air strike his ear, but they are not waves of souftd 
to him. He hears nothing ; be imitatea nothing ; he says 
nothing. He is dependent for language (other than the 
language of signs and gestures) upon the amount of at- 
tention which is given to him individually by a teacher. 
Written language, which appeals directly to the eye, must 
form the basis of his education, and the acquirement of 
this alone furnishes to him and to his teacher labor in- 
cessant, and almost without b^innin^ or ending. If be- 
sides this the coveted language of speech is to be acq^uired, 
there is opened an entirely distinct field for the expendi- 
ture of time, and patience, and nervous force on the part 
of both teacher end pupil, not one atom of which is r«- 
quired in the education of an' ordinary child. 

In short, while an ordinary child is acquiring language 
without effort, without friction, even as a part of his 
natural existence all through the live-long day, his deaf 
brother can only look on in mute wonder, and wait long- 
ingly for some one to give him too, a little information, a 
bit of news, something to interest and stimulate him. 

And yet even congenital deaf-mutes are capable of high 
literary and artistic attainments. In consideration of this 
latter fact we have given much more attention of late to art 
work. Miss Austin has conducted this branch of educa- 
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OF THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 



tiOQ since September. Since tbat time regular and care- 
ful attention has been given to free-hand, mechanical and 
map drawing, inventing and coloring designs for tiles, 
oil-cloth and wall-paper, copying pen and ink, and crayon 
sketches, and painting with water colors upon silk, and 
other material. The pupils find this kind of work more 
tangible than most other kinds, and consequently very in- 
teresting as well as practical. 

A special course of instruction has been arranged for the 
youngest grade of pupils, from four to six years of age, 
so that even these little fellows, in their handicap race 
of life, need lose no time by false starts. 

Two rooms have been at our disposal since last spring, 
but we need at least four rooms. In teaching deaf-mutes 
to use their voices, teachers with their various classes need 
separate rooms, in order to save great confusion. 

Of still more significance is the location of the school 
which is but poorly adapted to its wants. A glance at the 
list of residences will show how distant are the homes of 
most of the pupils from the school, and how natural it is 
that some parents will not risk the exposure to their young 
children, even for the sake of the education which they so 
much need. 

The school has received acquisitions from time to time in 
the form of apparatus, maps, charts and books. Gifts of 
clothing and money have supplied some of the wanta of the 
most needy pupils — such as car-fares and school material — 
without which they could not have attended the school. 

It may be of some interest to learn the following facts 
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in regard to the condition of the deaf-mute inhabitants of 
Rhode Island. The whole deaf-mute population of the 
State is prohably about two hundred. I have the names 
and addresses of one hundred and sixty-five, of whom sixty- 
five are adults who have received an education ; forty are 
adults who have received no -education ;* and sixty are of 
school age (under twenty -one years old). Thirty of these 
have been under instruction during the past year either at 
the American Asylum, at Hartford, Conn., or at the State 
School for the Deaf In 1876, only ten pupils were under 
instruction, all at Hartford. 

One pupil on an average has been appointed annually 
for the past sixty years as a beneficiary at the American 
Asylum. The time allowed each beneficiary by law is from 
five to eight years. The average time actually spent there 
has been about five years. 

The growth of this school has been such as to show that 
it meets a real want in the community, but as it is sup- 
ported by the State it is only fair that children from the 
country as well as from Providence and vicinity be allowed 
to share its privileges. 

I know of a dozen such children, all over seven years 
old, besides the six beneficiaries now at Hartford, living in 
following places ; 

Bristol, two ; Hope, one ; Lincoln, one ; Smithfield, two ; 
South Scituate, one ; Warren, one; Warwick, two ; Woon- 
socket, one ; Newport, one. 

• The case of Bartlej Degnan is cBpecially noteworlli)'. He entered the achool 1»Bt May, nearly 
2S yeara old, and totally Ignorant of laogaage spokan, written w printed. It is very hard for blm 
to overc«me the obetacln whicli confront bim, but he ie making good pngceee. Vnroctu- 
nalely be le bnt a type or manr other adnlta In Ibia vicinity. 
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Any suitable provision which can he made for their 
education will prove not only invaluahle to them and their 
families, hut beneficial to the community at large. 

Respectfully, 

JOSEPH W. HOMER, 

Principal. 
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TO PARENTS. 



It is very desirable that deaf children be sent to school 
at as early an age as possible — especially if they are also 
dumb. A parent will be amply repaid by sending a child 
as young as five or six years, even at some inconvenience. 
It is not uncommon to put o£F sending deaf children to 
school so long that serious loss results. 

If a child who has learned to talk is made deaf by dis- 
ease, he should immediately upon his recovery be sent to 
a school where his speech will be retained, and where he 
will be taught to understand from the Hps. Every effort 
should be made to encourage the child to retain the use 
of bis voice. He should be taught to pronounce common 
words which seem, after experiment, to be most easy for 
bim to pronounce ; but no attempt should be made to 
teach him the names of the letters of the alphabet. 

Writing lessons should be given him at home. It 
will save much time if, when he enters school, he is able 
to write the names of common objects with which he is 
familiar, or at least to form letters with a pencil. The 
raipies given bim should be, first, the component parts of 
letters, then letters themselves, then short words, and 
b««iit7 in^rta,. ones. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

of this State may be obtained on application 
pal of the school, comer of Benefit and Halsey 
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streets, or at 183 Benefit street, or at the office of the Com- 
missioner of Public Schools, 104 North Main street. 

Children from other States will be admitted to the school 
at the rate of $200 per annnm. Comfortable homes in 
private families will be secured for such children at from 
$4.00 to $6.00 per week during the school year of forty 
weeks. 

The school hours are from 9 A. M. to 1 p. M. on ev^ry 
week day except Saturday. 

All persons who feel disposed to visit the school are in- 
vited to soon Fridays from 10 to 12 o'clock, or if coming 
from out of town, at their own convenience. 

The nest summer vacation will b^in July 1, 1881. The 
school will re-open September 5, 1881. 
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REPORT. 



To the Honorable the General Assembly of the State of 
Rhode Island : 

The underfligned, the Board of Trustees of the State Nur- 
mal School, respectfully present their Tenth Annual Re- 
port, for the year ending December 31st, 1880. 

Several meetings of the Board have been held during 
the year, all of which have been well attended, and at 
which the purposes, the needs and the prospects of the in- 
stitution have had earnest consideration. 

The labors of the Board have been performed, as hereto- 
fore, in several distinct departments of work, and for the 
discharge of the duties appertaining to each, a standing 
committee of three or more of the members of the Board 
was appointed for each special line of duty. 

The standing committees, upon whom the lai^est amount 
of work has fallen, were those on Qualifications, on Sup- 
plies, and on Mileage. 

The Committee on Qualifications have faithfully attend- 
ed to the duty of examining candidates for admission to 
the school, and for the semi-annual graduations. 

The Committee on Supplies have, as in previous years. 
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endeavored to furnish all necessary material for the best 
working of the school, and especially such apparatus as 
seemed to be needed for the best illustration of the various 
branches of study. 

During the year, there has been a considerable addition 
made to the apparatus required for elementary instruction, 
particularly in the direction of geographical illustration. 
Mention may be made of the moulding table, by which the 
uneven surface of the earth, the mountain ranges and ele- 
vations, the great plains, &a, may be more clearly compre- 
hended by pupils under the instruction of competent teach- 
ers. A number of wall maps of great value, some of them 
of the size of sixty -four square feet, have also been added. 

Great advances have been made within a recent period, 
in the methods of giving instruction in geography, and it 
is the aim of the Board of Trustees and of the Board of 
Instruction of the Normal School, to keep pace with 
the foremost institutions of the world in the adoption of 
the best methods of teaching this as well as other branches, 
and in normal school training and discipline, and, if possi- 
ble, to lead in the purpose of securing the best results. 

There have also been added to the library reference books 
of great value as repertories of facts, and concise statements 
of principles and theories, by which the acquisition of 
knowledge in the various branches of study may be greatly 
facilitated. 

Some of these have special reference to personal hygiene 
and general sanitation. 

It may be stated here, that very considerable attention 
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is given at the Normal School to this most important 
branch of study. 

Upon admission to the school, one of the first steps taken 
by the teachers, is to ascertain from each pupil his or her 
manner of living; that is, in relation to diet, clothing, 
kinds of exercise, hours of sleep, kinds and modes of read- 
ing, study and amusement or recreation. The inquiries 
made are quite exhaustive and are designed to cover the 
whole ground of all conditions, habits and circumstances, 
that affect in any way the mental and bodily health and 
vigor of each individual. These known, each separate pu- 
pil has special instruction, adapted to each individual case, 
how to avoid and obviate the results of previous errors, and 
how to acquire habits most conducive to the highest health 
and strength of mind and body. 

Sanitary instruction is also given throughout the course, 
not only in regard to personal habits, but including a broad 
survey of hygienic laws and requirements. The principles 
and necessities of healthy ventilation, pure air, pure water, 
properly drained soil around and beneath, and removal of 
all decomposing filth away from all occupied buildings, are 
earnestly taught, and as far as possible fully illustrated. 

It will not fail to be readily conceived how advantageous 
such instruction will be to the masses of the people, in the 
near future, as the pupils of the school go out into all parts 
of the State to teach the youth, and, to a considerable ex- 
tent, to instruct by suggestion and remark, adult individ- 
uals and families in the requirements of the laws of health. 

The Committee on Mileage have, with the most earnest 
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endeavor to accord exact justice to all, dischai^^ their con- 
structive and somewhat judicial duties, with the entire ap- 
prpbation of the Board, 

The duty of formal visitation and inspection of the 
school is performed by the Board of Trustees as a Commit- 
tee of the Whole, semi-annually, in January and June ; 
and sub-committees of two or more are appointed to visit 
the school during every other month of the school year, by 
such arrangement as will give each member two months' 
service. 

The Board of Examiners, whose names may be found on 
another page, gentlemen of culture and high social stand- 
ing from the different sections of the State, have shown 
commendable interest in the methods of instruction, the 
progress of the pupils in the various departments of study, 
and have discharged their duties, at the semi-annual exam- 
inations, to the satisfaction of the Trustees. A report of 
their work will be found appended hereto. 

The Board of Instruction has been subject to some 
changes during the year. 

The position of First Assistant, which was vacant at the 
beginning of the year, the Etoard are now happy to an- 
nounce, is most acceptably and ably filled in the person of 
Miss Mary R. Ailing, a lady of the largest High School 
culture and most extended Normal School training, of large 
experience in teaching in the Normal Schools of Osw^o 
and Chicago, and more recently as the lady Preceptress of 
the High School in Springfield, Mass. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees, in June, 
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the resignation of Miss Ida M. Gardner, a graduate of the 
school in 1874, and a most faithful and ef&cient teacher 
since that time, was received with sincere regret. 

With these exceptions, the corps of instruction remains 
the same as at the commencement of the jear. 

There is another kind of Instruction given at the Nor- 
mal School, not necessarily a part of the regular curricu- 
lum, which it may he well to allude to in this connection ; 
that is, advice and direction in regard to general reading. 

The multiplicity of books upon almost every conceivable 
subject of thought, good, bad and indifferent, within easy 
reach 'of all communities in the State, makes it absolutely 
necessary for profitable reading, whether for acquiring 
knowledge or for healthful recreation, that the exercise 
should be pursued with a settled and definite order and 
method, and intelligent discrimination. To this very im- 
portant kind of knowledge a judicious and commendable 
attention is given at the school. It will be seen how valu- 
able such instruction must inevitably prove to be in its 
practical influence upon the morals and intelligence of the 
masses, as this kind of knowledge is generally diffused in 
all parts of the State. 

The courses of study and methods of instruction, with 
such modifications, from time to time, as increased experi- 
ence and judgment may suggest, remain nearly the same 
as in previous years. 

In conclusion, the Board of Trustees feel entire freedom 
in congratulating your Honorable Body upon the successful 
results of the establishment of the State Normal School, 
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not only in regard to the accomplishments of the past, but 
also in regard to the brilliant promises of the future. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

ALFRED H. LITTLEFIELD, 
HENEY H. FAY, 
DANIEL LEACH, 
D WIGHT E. ADAMS, 
SAMUEL H. CROSS, 
THOMAS H. CLARKE, 
CHARLES H. FISHER, 
GEORGE L. LOCKE, 
THOMAS B. STOCKWELL. 

Frotidbnoe, January 1, 1881. 
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To the Trustees of the State Normal School: 

The Board of Examiners begs leave to present the fol- 
lowing report : 

The Board met at the Normal School Nov. 25th, 1879, 
and organized by electing Benj. P. Clarke, Chairman, and 
David 8. Baker, Jr., Esq., Secretary. 

No special examinations have been held during the year. 
Such examinations could, at best, be but a test of scholar- 
ship, and this is amply provided for in the r^ular semi- 
annual examinations, at each of which, some one or more 
of the Board have been present. 

It was deemed best during the regular daily sessions of 
the school to examine with respect to the general methods 
and working of the school. 

Two members of the Board, being superintendents of 
schools in two of the large towns of the State, have had 
ample means of testing the fruits of Normal School train- 
ing. One of them writes, after speaking of his visits to 
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the school : " As a result of what I saw and heard, I feel 
warranted in expressing the judgment that the teachers in 
the institution are very judicious in their plans for the best 
culture of candidates for positions as teachers in our public 
schools, thorough in teaching, and are producing excellent 
results in the training of teadiers. This appears not only 
in the intellectual culture that these future teachers are re- 
ceiving, but also in the moral principles inculcated and in- 
fluences exerted, calculated to impress teachers with a sense 
of the vital importance of this side of their work in teach- 
ing. As nothing can be supposed to be perfect, so no doubt 
improvements might be made in our State Normal School, 
but nothing of this suggests itself to me, I am gratified 
also to bear testimony, as Superintendent of Public Schools 
in the town of Warwick, to the superiority in their profes- 
sion of those teachers in our schools who have received the 
advantages of the Normal School culture." 

Another reports, " I have invariably received the kind- 
est attention from the Principal and officers of the school 
and have noted with pleasure the progress of the work. 
The school is evidently in good hands, and the methods 
there taught are rapidly improving the corps of teachers 
throughout the State." 

Another member of the Board writes, " The instructors 
of the school are, in my opinion, doing an admirable work 
and the institution is entitled to the full confidence of the 
public and is deserving of generous patronage from the 
State." 

The Chairman regrets that he has not been able during 
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tbe year to give so much of his attention to the school as 
he has in years past, but his obserTations during the year, 
with his previous knowledge of the school, enable him to 
say with confidence that the school is doing most excellent 
work, and the acquaintance be has with Normal Schools in 
other states, qualifies him to say that the B. I. State Nor- 
mal School will compare favorably with any Normal Sdiool 
in the country. 

Respectfully submitted, 

BENJ. F. OLiK-KE, Chairman. 
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Principal of the State Normal School. 



Qentlemen of the Board of Trustees : 
As required, I submit the following semi-annual report : 
Whole number of pupils in the school during the term 
ending Jan. 23, 1880, 121. Number that entered during 
the term beginning Sept. 3, 1879, 23. Number that had 
previously taught, 4. Employment of parents or guardi- 
ans : Farmers, 3; merchants, 2; lumberers, moulders, 
machinists, carpenters, engineers, grocers, barbers, chem- 
ists, carriage painters, retired business men, masons, sea 
captains, clergymen, confectioners, stone-cutters, grain- 
dealers, agents, book-keepers, one each. 

The past term has been, I believe, a very profitable one 
to the pupils. Health and good cheer have abounded. 
Our well-ventilated rooms have conduced to this result. 
Good air, and plenty of it, yields as good returns in school 
work as in any other. The rooms in our present building 
have enabled us to classify the pupils more satisfactorily 
than was possible in former years, thus enabling each 
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teacher to adapt the teaching more closely to the wants of 
each papil. In this school, where each pupil ie in training 
for an employment that will require all hie resources, it is 
especially needful that the teachers acquaint themselves 
with each pupil indiridually. Class-work, regular and 
rigorous, is needed; but, in addition to that, each pupil 
must he studied and the individual needs of each, as far as 
possible, supplied during the coarse. 

Some pupils come from sparsely populated sections, 
where the advantages of good high schools are not enjoyed. 
As these leave behind the district school and begin the work 
of the Normal School, they often feel little assurance of suc- 
cess. A teacher must be in close sympathy with these if 
he would be of the best service to them. It is one of the 
joys of the teachers to see these pupils, by patient, per- 
severing toil, discover, ere many weeks elapse, that they 
have natural abilities, which, with due training, will win 
success in teaching. When to their patient toil they add 
courage, they often suggest the old Greek motto, " The be- 
ginning is half of the whole." 

Some pupils come into the school who have been trained 
to rely upon a good, verbal memory, and to do their work 
in a mechanical way, with little independent thought, and 
with but a partial understanding of the things about which 
tbey may have made fluent recitations. The progress of 
these often seems slow as they take up the work of the 
school, requiring, as it does, the ability to think logically 
for one's self, and to go back of words to the primary occa- 
sions of knowledge. Such pupils are often surprised to 
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find the amount of time involved in the process of genuine 
thinking. These pupils, too, need encouragement, as they 
attempt to pass from the mechanical processes with which 
they are familiar, to the vital processes of thinking for 
one'? self. 

The High School graduates, who enter the school, have 
also their peculiar hindrances as well as positive helps. 
They have recently been engaged in what are 'termed the 
" higher studies," and there is sometimes the feeling that 
the common English studies were, in their case, well dis- 
posed of years ago. It is not strange, as they recall their 
excellent standing in the Grammar School, that they should 
he a little skeptical about the necessity of going over again, 
with great care, the elements of arithmetic, grammar and 
geography. If, upon returning to these studies, they were 
to do only the same sort of work as before, their skepticism 
might not be groundless ; but they take up these studies, 
not so much to learn what they include, as to learn how to 
teach them. Though Higfi School graduates accomplish 
the work of the school more rapidly than pupils of inferior 
acquisitions, and with a reasonable expectation of greater 
success in their future teaching, yet it is often more difficult 
for the High School graduate to pass from the attitude of a 
learner to that of a teacher, than for the pupil less habit- 
uated to the receptive process of the mind. 

Much of the work of the school, in fact its main work» 
is quite different from that of the schools which the pupils 
have previously attended. There they learned ; here they 
must begin to teach. There they studied to acquire for 
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themselves knowledge ; here they study to arrange what 
they are to teach, and how to guide children in its acqui- 
sition. There they responded to a teacher as members of a 
class ; here they must stand before a class, direct it and 
teach it. 

While it is expected that a normal school will test its 
pupils respecting their knowledge of that which they are 
to teach, and aid them in gaining additional knowledge, the 
distinctive work of a normal school is not to teach reading, 
but how to teach reading; not penmanship, but how to 
teach penmanship ; not arithmetic, but how to teach arith- 
metic. The normal schools so generally maintained in the 
States of Western Europe and in the United States, recog- 
nize the almost self-evident truths, that one who is to 
teach should be trained for teaching, and that the State that 
directs and in good d^ree maintains public schools, should 
provide for the training of teachers. 

A normal school is in some respects unlike any other 
school. It is customary to compare it with schools in 
which those who are to be doctors, or lawyers, or ministers, 
or engineers, are trained for their work; and yet the normal 
school differs from these and from other professional schools. 
A law school aims to make lawyers, not teachers of law- 
yers. A medical school aims to make doctors, not teachers 
of doctors. It is not strange that a normal school some- 
times fails to realize its ideal. 

The question may be suggested, should there not be for 
those who are to teach in our higher institutions, a school for 
teaching the principles and the methods of teaching 'i Per- 
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hapB every college president would answer in the affimative. 
College graduates referring to their former instructors, oft- 
ener lament the lack of ability to teach, than the lack of 
knowledge. Such is the felt necessity of teaching power in 
our higher inBtitutions, that the custom of promoting in- 
structors from inferior schools, is hecoming more and more 
frequent, thus securing those whose ability to teach has been 
developed and tested elsewhere. While the college is the 
higher fountain of knowledge and indispensable to the well 
being of the public schools, these schools are, on the other 
hand, indispensable to the college. The lower schools fur- 
nish students for the college, and provide an arena for those 
who are to teach in college, to develop their skill in teach- 
ing. But whatever may be the ability of a largely endowed 
institution to reenforce its faculty from the ranks of the 
most skillful teachers, the primary, the intermediate, and 
the district school, which include the majority of all school 
children, cannot offer inducements sufficient to draw skill- 
ful teachers from other schools. In these schools, most of 
those who teach begin their teaching. If these are to be 
good teachers, they must train themselves by a sort of ex- 
perimental work at the expense of the schools they teach, 
or they must be trained beforehand. The latter is clearly 
the economical, the common-sense method. Though the 
amount of knowledge required to teach these schools is less 
than that required to teach in higher institutions, the de- 
gree of teaching power required is greater. If a pupil is 
well taught and well governed in schools of lower grade, 
he will there acquire good methods of study, and habits of 
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applicatiou. These will do much to secure his prepress in 
schools of higher grade, even under inferior teachers. 
Many who have carefully considered the necessity of good 
t«aching in schools of lower grade, clearly affirm that no 
one should be permitted to teach in such schools who has 
not heen specially trained for the work in a normal school, 
or who has not been fitted for it by an extended experience. 
In the United States, the adoption of such a measure by 
State authority, however logically supported by argument, 
has not yet been deemed in accordance with the traditional 
autonomy of school districts. We seek to " encourage 
sound learning " rather than to compel it. The govem- 
ment of Prussia, more centralized and in some respects 
stronger than ours, adopts the more lexical course, makes 
professional preparation a condition of teaching, and thus 
secures the same efficiency in her schools as in her army. 
Though graduation at a normal school is not, with us, made 
a condition of teaching in the common school, the work of 
the normal school is expected to reach beyond the gradu- 
ates and their schools. It is expected to modify the whole 
system of common schools. This is accomplished by the 
conference of one teacher with another, in teachers' meet- 
ings, in institutes and elsewhere ; by visiting schools, and 
by an increasing professional literature. 

The work laid upon the normal school, cannot be as fully 
accomplished as is desired, in the brief course of training 
now provided. Theorists have argued that the course 
should be four years instead of two ; but we must accept 
social conditions as they exist, and help on every good work 
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hj adapting ourBelres to those conditions. The course is 
now so long that we are unahle to meet the demand for 
those who have well completed- it. During the present 
term, several seats have become vacant because school of- 
ficers have employed those who have bat partially com- 
pleted their course. There is this encouragement, however, 
that whatever is here well done will result in good to the 
children of the State, though less is done than we desire. 

The school has been doing its work so long that those 
who have been trained by our graduates in different parts 
of the State, are from time to time admitted to the school, 
and give evidence that they have been well taught. The 
goodly number of teachers of more or less experience who 
enter the school is also an encouragement. These enter 
most fully into the methods of the school, and increase the 
efficiency of its work in a way analogous to the influence 
of a patriotic veteran regiment added to a camp of fresh 
recruits. 

The course of lessons upon animals given to the senior 
and middle classes, on Saturdays, by Prof Alpheus S. Pack- 
ard, Jr., of Brown University, has been very valuable to us. 
In these lessons, the pupils, under his direction, have dis- 
sected typical forms, thus gaining fundamental knowledge, 
and acquiring a correct method of studying and of teach- 
ing the elements of zooljogy. The regular teacher of this 
department is now prepared to give similar lessons in the 
r^ular course of instruction. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, Mass., has supple- 
mented his work in other normal schools, which has been 
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SO highly approved, by ^ving ub one lecture specially 
adapted to those who are preparing to teach. 

Dr. Bamas Sears, the efficient agent of the Feabodj Edu- 
cational Fund, through whose wise measures so much is 
now being done to promote popular education in the South- 
em States, has addressed the school during the present 
term. His eminent scholarship, the ability with which he 
has performed the important duties of the high positions he 
has held, his almost peerless knowledge of alt that pertains 
to teaching, and, above all, the admirable personal qualities 
of the man, rendered his visit to the school an occasion of 
unusual interest. The compactness and vigor of his 
thought, the force and el^ance of its utterance, made it 
hard for us to believe that his years were nearly fourscore. 

Through the active efforts of Hon. Seth Padelford, while 
Groveruor of* Rhode Island, and his co-workers, Hon. T. W. 
Bicknell and other earnest friends of public instruction, 
this school was established in this city in 1871. At the 
opening of the school, Governor Padelford made an appro- 
priate address, and he was ever very earnest and thorough 
in the discharge of every duty that pertained to its welfare. 
He was an ardent friend of sound learning, and what he 
bad been permitted to accomplish for the improvement of 
the schools of the State, by the establishment of this school, 
and by other means, he considered the greatest honor of his 
administration. My acquaintance led me to entertain for 
him a high esteem. His faithfulness in the discharge of 
his official duties I have never seen surpassed. Soon after 
his retirement from public service, he gave to the school, at 
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my request, a large phot(^raph of himself. Though the 
picture was not wholly satisfactory, it was very valuable to 
to us. A few months ^o, through the kindness of ex-6or- 
ernoT Howard, our desire for a more suitable representation 
of Groremor Padelford was made known to his daughter, 
Mies Maria L. Padelford, who at once employed J. S. Lin- 
coln, of this city, to finish a portrait. This valuable gift 
has, I believe, been formally acknowledged by the Board of 
Trustees, but in behalf of the pupils, in behalf of my asso- 
ciates and myself. I wish to express our thanks for this ap- 
propriate memorial of one of the founders of the school. 

We now have excellent portraits of all the Governors 
who have been officially connected with the school since its 
organization, Sept. 6, 1871, except that of the Hon. C. G. 
Van Zandt. who has but recently retired from office. His 
official connection with the school and his earnest work for 
it, first as Lieutenant-Grovernor and afterwards as Gover- 
nor, covers a period of several years, and we hope he will 
soon leave with us a reminder of his valuable service and 
of his friendship. 

Our thanks are due to John D. frost Esq., of this oity, 
and others for the gift of specimene for our cabinets. 

In behalf of pupils and teachers, I thank the gentlemen of 
the Board of Examiners, and of the Board of Trustees, for 
the important aid they have rendered the school daring the 
year. 
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ADDRESS TO THE QBADUATES. 



Members of the Olatt of '80 ; 

When one of the gates of Pompeii was nnbnried, a Roman sentinel 
was found at bis post. As the ashes fell upon the doomed city, the 
multitude rushed past him seeking a place of safety. Faithful to his 
trost, he did not flee. He met death at his post. 

You, to-day, are commissioned by a better authority than that of 
Rome. You receive a greater trust than that of the Roman soldier. 
You are to defend against dangers springing from ignorance and moral 
wrong. In your hands, more than in the hands of the Roman senti- 
nel is the safety of a great people. You are not to extend the boundaries 
of empire. It is yours to extend the domain of truth and right. You 
are to render those who come nnder your influence loyal to an author- 
ity higher than that of Cnsar. 

In Rome the individual was for the State ; with ue, the State exists 
for the individual. The sovereignty of the American States does not 
belong to a monarch or to an aristocraoy, it belongs to the people com- 
posing the State. Only as those who are to be citizens are taught 
truth and trained to act in accordance with it, can this sovereignty be 
safely exercised. Constitutions are but idle forms, civil taws are but 
empty words, unless those who are to make, apply and enforce the 
laws, recognize and obey laws higher than human laws. 

In the public schools must be taught the laws given in our very na- 
ture, and which are evolved and reaffirmed by divine revelation. To 
lead others to obey these laws, you must yourselves obey them. In all 
moral training example is an interpreter and guide. 

You are to train your pupils to a nobler valor than that of the Ro- 
man soldier. Yon are to develop a higher than military heroism — that 
heroism which subordinates all else to a sense of duty. Yon are to 
lead into that freedom which is ours when inclination and duty are 
one, when we escape from the narrow limits of a selfish spirit and, 
loyal to the right, enjoy the liberty of law. 
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Do not consider any act which duty requires, trivial. Law through- 
out the material universe accomplisfaes its mighty results, by acting 
upon the minutest particles of matter. Moral law reaches to the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. Prove faithful in the least as in 
the greatest duties. It is not in the extorual act, but in the purpose 
and in the endeavor, that true greatness consists. 

The faithfulness of the teacher who, amid difficulties and discour- 
agements, leads one child into the freedom of a true life, gives that 
teacher an honor which no earthly power can confer. He is a co- 
worker with God and, conscious of His approval, such a t«aoher must 
have joy. May that joy be yours. 

J. C. GREENOUGH, 

Principal. 
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Principal of the State Normal School. 



Trustees of the State Normal School : 

Gentlemen : — In accordance with your requirements, I 
submit my ninth annual report : 

Whole number in school during the year 145 

Number that entered the first term 23 

Number that had previously taught 4 

Number that entered the second term 22 

Number that had previously taught 5 

Employment of parent or guardian : Farmers, 29 ; mer- 
chants. 10; carpenters, 7; clei^ymen, 6; engineers, man- 
ufacturers and machinists, 5 each ; book-keepers, inspectors 
and masons, 3 each ; lumber dealers, sea captains, laborers, 
overseers, painters and butchers, 2 each ; miscellaneous, 45. 

To one observing the organization of the school, one 
year may seem much like another. One who studies the 
work of the ctaBses will note marked changes. The last 
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year has been a very Buccessful year in developing the 
course of study and training, and in adapting the class work 
to the objects of the school. A new series of lessons upon 
form, especially adapted to the wants of the common school 
has been introduced. In that part of our work, the object 
of which is to prepare the teacher to lead his pupils to the 
study of the phenomena of nature, much has been gained. The 
collection of minerals which I brought to the school and which 
has since been largely increased. Miss Marble has carefully ar- 
ranged and labelled in such a way as to make the collection 
much more useful than before. The arrangements in the 
laboratory for teaching minerals by means of specimens in 
the hands of each pupil, were never before so satisfactory 
as now. "We can put additional specimens to good service 
and hope to obtain them. 

Owing to the lessons given to the class in zoology, during 
the first term of the year, by Prof. A. S. Packard, Jr., of 
Brown University, Miss Gardner has been able to make a 
very important advance in the class work in that depart- 
ment. She has prepared a set of charts, dissecting appara- 
tus has been obtained, and the maturest methods of Agassiz 
and his co-laborers have in a measure been Introduced into 
the school. 

The course in geography has been subjected to a severe 

'y?2^^^^y Miss 0. E. Deming, who became one of the 

^^;f the school at the b^inning of the year. Her 

jS a school connected with the Normal School, from 

J2^i^^ graduated, and elsewhere, and the work which 

>®2fWSpli*'b^d during her two years of service in one of 
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the schools of Quincy, Mass., gave promise of large success 
as teacher in our own Normal School. Her methods have 
already b^un to take eflfect in some of the schools of the 
State. The course in geography as outlined in previous 
catalc^ues is wholly inadequate to denote what has been 
done in this department during the last year, and a new 
schedule will be found in the latest catalogue. The pro- 
gress in this department in mapping and modelling has ex- 
ceeded my expectations. 

The lessons on plants have been more fully developed 
this term by Miss Kenyon than ever before, while Mies 
Short has arranged a course in drawing which, when fully 
developed, will, I believe, prove very serviceable in our 
pijblic schools. 

Miss Ida M. Gardner, who has been one of the teachers 
of the school for the past five years, has resigned. She has 
dischai^ed the duties of her position with marked ability 
and success. We are glad that she does not retire from 
teaching. Her fellow teachers, her pupils, and many other 
friends, earnestly wish her much success in her new field. 
"We deprecate the necessity of accepting Miss Gardner's 
resignation, hut it is fortunate for the school that the 
Board of Trustees have already secured the services of a 
lady of rare talent, who will bring to the school the results 
of a very successful experience, both as principal of a 
training school and as a teacher in one of the largest and 
best Normal Schools in the United States. 

The means of education are many and varied. The first 
teaching ofthe child must be by means of objects. The first 
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bueiness of the primary teacher is to lead the child into closer 
communion with nature. As the pupil comes to a knowledge 
of written language, other means of instruction are avail- 
able. The active efforte now made by school officers and 
others both in this city and in other parts of the State, to 
establish and to increase the libraries already established, as 
a means of aiding and supplementing the work of the 
schools, demand that those who go out from the Normal 
School shall be trained to the skillful use of books. The 
topical method here pursued compels the pupils to study 
the real objects ; it also compels to the use of other books 
than the text books. The constant use of our own refer- 
ence library prepares for the use of larger libraries. With 
pleasure I again acknowledge the courtesy of those in 
chaige of the library of Brown University, of the Athe- 
naeum and of the Providence Public Library. Both pupils 
and teachers are fortunate in the relations which now exist 
between these libraries and the school. Beside aiding in 
the preparation of lessons, these libraries render a perma- 
nent service in realizing in some degree to the pupils the 
value of a good library as a means of instruction. 

Ex-Governor Howard, in his address given in our hall, 
to the members of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion, a few months, ago, alluded to the use of newspapers 
in the school room. The subject was worthy of a fuller 
"""'"■'' ''™*'''u than the limits of the address allowed. The 
force of newspapers has not yet been fully de- 
' has it yet been properly applied. Newspapers 
, I believe, to a more general and a more prac- 
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tical use ia the school room. Facts in geography, &tcts in 
natural history, recent discoveries in science, useful inven- 
tions, events of great historical value and many other 
things of practical value are usually reported in the news- 
paper before they are presented in books. In the presenta- 
tion of the ripest thoughts of jurists, divines, statesmen 
and scholars, the newspaper seems destined to trench more 
and more upon the domain of books. Newspapers must 
form a large proportion of the reading matter of any intel- 
ligent community. Newspapers are made to render a val- 
uable service in the Normal School. The objections often 
urged gainst newspapers, that they present much that is 
unimportant and useless to a child, and that many papers 
are immoral in their tendency, bat emphasize the necessity 
of training pupils in our schools to a proper use of news- 
papers. It certainly is important to train a child to let 
that alone which is useless or injurious and to earnestly 
appropriate that which is helpful to mental or moral 
growth. To aid pupils in selecting from literature, what- 
ever its form, the teacher must first make selections and 
then gradually train them to make their own selections. 
The teacher who begins by cutting from the newspapers and 
putting upon pieces of card-board articles to be read by the 
pupils as aids in their regular lessons, who receives approv- 
ingly helpful articles selected by parents or pupils, and who 
shows pupils how to select for themselves, may, before his 
pupils leave school, have some assurance that newspapers 
will be a help instead of a hinderance to the culture of his 
pupils. Next to the home, there is no better place than the 
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school in which to train children to read with a purpose and 
to eschew that idle, omniverouB and worse than useless 
reading that too generally prevails. Fn^ressive teachers 
are constantly gathering material from newspapers to use 
in their^schools, and preserving it by scrap-books, by en- 
velopes, or by other means. Thus a sort of school library 
in miniature of much practical value is secured. 

Newspapers may directly aid pupils in learnii^ to read- 
Reading is a term used to denote the process by which 
one passes from written or printed words to the ideas and 
thoughts of which the words are signs. Reading is also 
used to denote the uttering of words so as to excite in 
the minds of others ideas and thoughts of which the 
words are signs. The first is silent reading. The 
second, oral reading, properly includes silent reading. 
Silent reading is practised by all who are able to read ; 
it is the condition of all good oral reading. Hence 
silent reading is of primary importance. The test-books 
used in reading classes are adapted to train pupils in oral 
reading ; alone, they are insufficient to train the pupil in 
silent reading. New reading matter is required from time 
to time in reading classes as a means of teaching reading 
and to ?ive zest to the exercise. In some cities the fresh 
equired is furnished in the form of juvenile publi- 
Cannot the local newspaper, with the co-operation 
officers, meet this want by the weekly publication 
11 extra of carefully selected matter for the school, 
'oting one column to this purpose ? 
J the present term, a very valuable course of lec- 
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turee has been given by Prof. J. L. Diman, of Brown Uni- 
versity, upon " The ConBtitutional History of the United 
States." None of the text books used to teach the civil 
polity of the United States, and no other books generally 
available for teachers, present the historical facts and the 
fundamental principles of our national government as 
clearly as they have been presented in these lectures. I do 
not see how Prof Diman could render a more valuable ser- 
vice to the schools of the State than by the lucid exposition 
which he has given of the origin, the nature, the value and 
the dangers of our national government. If the lessons of this 
course could be reproduced by the teachers of the State in 
every school, a foundation for the intelligent and patriotic 
action of those who are to be citizens would be securely 
laid. 

Our thanks are due to N. N. Mason, of this city, for a 
rare collection of microscopic specimens. These will be 
serviceable in class instruction. We are also under obliga- 
tions to F. W. Carpenter, of this city, for the gift of sev- 
eral specimens of iron ore, carefully selected and prepared 
for the school. 

Zachariah Allen, LL. D., of this city, has presented us 
for our reference library, one of his valuable scientific 
works. 

Ex-Governor Howard, whose official and personal efforts 
for the welfare of the school will ever be worthy of grateful 
remembrance, has allowed us to grace our hall with a finely 
finished portrait of himself. This, with a similar gift last 
year from ex-Governor Lippitt, and a portrait of the late 
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Gtovemor Fadelford, completes the generous and appropriate 
reminders of the chief magistrates who have oared for the 
school, and retired from office since it was established. 

We wish to express our appreciation of the aid rendered 
us by gentlemen of the Board of Examiners, by the Board 
of Trustees, and by the efficient Commissioner of Public 
Schools. 

ADDBES8 TO THE GBADUATES. 

Members of the Glass of '80 : 

The Gorrespoudeace of thought and its object is tnith. Thinking 
in order to obtain trnth or to gain the ability to use it, is study. 

We firat stndy individual objects about us, and thus gain a knowl- 
edge of facts. By studying the qualities and relations of individual 
objects, we discover resemblances, group the objects in classes, and, 
by a law of the mind, affirm of all of a class what we have found true 
of several. 

By the study of individual things, and of classes, we are led to the 
study of causes. All truths, then, may be grouped in the order of de- 
pendence into three classes. 

First — Truths relating to individual objects of thought. Second — 
Truths relating to classes, or scientific truth. Third — Truths relating 
to causes, or philosophic trnth. This order of dependence determines 
the proper order of study. 

In studying, the intellect acts under the control of the will, 
thus the faculties are habituated to the control of the will ; in other 
words, discipline is secured. Discipline in accordance with rightful 
law is cultni-e. 

To attain the ends of stndy, one must be disposed to have his 
thonghts conform to their objects ; he who is thus disposed is truth- 
fnl in thongbt. One must also be disposed to make his language 
agree with his thought j he who is thus disposed is truthful in lan- 
guage. 
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How can a teacher promote trnthfaloeas ? This question is one of 
the most important a teacher can consider. In one of yonr essays 
answer has been made. Additional Buggsstions may be helpful. 

Train your pupils to natural methods of study. The mind is 
adapted to truth as the eye to light. Present real objects of thought 
to the pupil, guide him in their study, and have him state his own 
ideas in his own language. Nothing can be real to the pupil that 
does not rest upon that which he has learned through the activity of 
bis wn senses, or by his own conaciousnese. The school days of 
most children are too few to gain much knowledge. Help them to 
gain a method of study by which they may for themselves open the 
treasures of knowledge. Help them to gain a method that shall be a 
direct aid to truthfulness. Never teach, nor allow your pupils to 
study, in such a way that they will believe that the acquisition of words 
is the acquisition of real truth. Be a student with your pupils, hav- 
ing yourselves such a desire for truth, that they will feel the warmth 
of your appreciation of it, and will emulate your zeal in gaining it. 

Would you teach truthfulness in langaage ? Help yonr pupils to 
gain clear ideas by their own thinking, and conscientiously to adapt 
language to their ideas. 

Teaching and training that will develop moral vigor are especially 
needed in our schools. Moral weakness, as shown by untruthfulness, 
is painfully evident in every rank of society. To maintain a preten- 
tions show, families stint their charities, shrivel their sympathies, and 
too often by extravagant expenditure involve themselves and others in 
financial ruin. Untruthfulness is the source of the distrust that par* 
alyzes trade. It chills all the channels of social intercourse. It robs 
truth of its power. It ruins the soul. 

If children come under your care who have been led into the great 
mistake that deception is sometimes profitable, spare no effort to con- 
vince them that the material and the spiritual world ai-e organized in 
the interest of tmth, that the welfare of the individual, and of soci- 
ety, is impossible without it, and that the retributions which follow 
untruthfulness are inevitable. Teach them to sacrifice an immediate 
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good, cheetfnlly and conrageonBly, if trathfulness in word or deed re. 
<]uires it,,with the asaiirance that trnthfnlnesa will bring a greater and 
a lasting good. Lead them to bo valne trnthfalness that " the gold 
and the crystal cannot eqnal It, and the eschange of it shall not be for 
jewels of fine gold." 

We have seen that the highest department of stndy is the stndy of 
causes. In stndying causes, one may stop with the knowledge of the 
forces that seem to inhere in the things studied; bat the study of 
canses properly leads into the realm of personality — to the reverent 
apprehension of a personal God. All study shonld nltimately reveal 
God, and bring the soul in closer relations to Him. He is the source 
of all truth, and from Him we receive its sanctions. A knowledge of 
Him is the source of the highest incentives to a tmthfnl life. 
|.. Your intellectual toil and your intellectual victories dnriug your 
coarse, are justly a source of joy; but so far as your love for the 
truth, your purpose to be tmthfnl, and your determination to help 
others to be truthful, have here gained strength, your teachers, and 
you, too, I believe, have a greater joy. 

In your prayerfnl endeavor everywhere and at all times to find truth, 
and to be truthful in thought and in life, you may have the glad as- 
surance that not only your words but the silent and irresistible force 
of yonr example will aid others in securing that highest and best ele- 
ment of all genuine culture, truthfulness. 

You have been members of this school long enough for us to feel 
the impress of yonr personal influence. I am glad that there is so 
much in your characters that has been and that will still be helpful 
to us. 

May yoa each, amid all the uncertainties of the hidden fnture, have 
the companionship of Him who is the "Way, the Trnth and the 
Life." 

J. C. GEEENOUGH, 

Priitcipal. 
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%kit of Ku>it Island and npMtni;e |lantattans. 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



To THE HONOBABLG THE BOA.RD OP EDUCATION: 

Gentlemen: — I herewith submit the Thirty-Sixth Aaniial Report of 
the Comtnisaioner of Public Schools, the same being for the school 

year ending April 30, 1880. 

Respectfally, 

THOMAS B. STOtlKWELL, 

Commissioner of Public Schools. 
Pbovidence, B, I., 

December 37, 1880. 
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The attention of the reader is first called to the following 
summary of the year's work, and through that to the tables 
to be found in the appendix. The more carefully these fig- 
ures are studied, and the different phases of the work, which 
they depict, are compared and set over against each other in 
their proper relations, the more intelligible does the whole 
story become, and the broader the views and the juster the 
criticisms which will follow. And I would here beg leave 
to state that criticism, as such, is never to he deprecated by 
any institution or enterprise which aspires to improve upon 
its record. The public schools, because they are progressi,ve 
and their aim is always to advance, respectfully invite and 
welcome all honest and intelligent criticism, either upon 
their methods or their results. If a more accurate knowl- 
edge of the every-day workings of the schools were gen- 
erally diffused, and a more careful study made of their 
exact function, many of the current criticisms of the day 
would disappear and in their place would come those which 
would meet the real needs of the schools, and would also 
admit of practical application. 
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A SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 

School Year ending April SO, 1880. 



Kumber of towns i 



TOWNS AND COUNTIES. 



Rhode Island 

Providence County . 

Newport " 

Wadhingtoa " 

Kent 

Bristol " 



SCHOOL CENSUS, JANUARY, 1880. 

Whole number enumerated, from 5 to 15 years inclusive . 

Increase from enumeration of last year 

Number reported as attending Public Schools 

Increase 

Number reported as attending Catholic Schools 



53,373 

3,711 

33,504 

711 

4,817 



Number reported as attending Select Schools 

Increase 

Number reported as not attending any school 

Indtease 

Number reported as attending some school, less than the lime 
required by law, viz. 13 weeks .' 



13,379 

1,730 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SCHOOL YEAR ENDING APRIL 3 
DAT SCHOOia. 
Registration and Attendance. 
Number of different pupils enrolled 



'SoTS.—Ei-enmbntnte.—^f^ faf^a are reported as having daring (his year been ret^aterad in 
more tbao one Kbooi in the same town, and ISA as baving tieen regiatercd in more tlian one town 
in the State during the jear. Total Dhmbdr of re-eDrollmentB repoited and deducted this year, 
a,587. Increaee, 9SI>. , 
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Decrease 1,206 

Average number belonging 30,113 

Increase Ill 

Average attendance 27,817 

Increase 278 

Aggregate nnmber of months' attendance of all the pupils.. 258,306 

Increase 3,978 

Schools and Length of School Year. 

Number of graded schools 530 

Increase '. 5 

* Namber of ungraded schools 294 

Total nnmber of schools 824 



Aggregate length of schools 7,564 months, 18 days. 



Average length 9 " 4 

Increase 2 



Teachers, and Teachers' Wages. 

Kumber of different persons employed as teachers during the year: 
Males 226 



Females 891 

Increase ' 6 

Total 1,117 

Increase 20 

Number of teachers necessary to snpply the schools. . . . 889 



Number of pupils to a teacher per average number be- 
longing 
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Amount paid teacliere t390,558 'i 

Increase , 3,347 i 

Average salary of teachers 439 t 

Increase 3 ] 

Amount paid male teachers $96,150 1 

Increase 1 , 794 i 

Aggregate number of months male teachers have been 

employed 1,3E 

Increase t 

Average wages per mouth *70 S 

Decrease 3 ( 

Average salary per school year (9 months and 4 days) . . . 646 S 

Amonnt paid female teachers 394,402 ] 

Increase 553 C 

Aggregate number of mouths female teachers have been 

employed G,84 

Decrease S 

Average wages per month $43 8 

Increase fi 

Average salary per school year (9 months and 4 days). . . 395 5 



Size of Schools. 

No. of ungraded sbhools having less than five pupils 3 

from five to ten pupils 38 

" ten to twenty " . ... Ill 

" twenty to thirty '■ 75 

" thirty to forty " 33 

" forty to fifty " 25 

" fifty to sixty " 4 

sixty or over, , 6 

Average size of graded schools 44 

' ungraded schools " 23 

' graded and ungraded schools 37 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Nnmber of schools 40 

Inci'eaae 1 

Aggregate length of schools 490 weeks. 

Increase 9 " 

Average length of schools 12^ " 

Decrease 2^ " 

* Number of different pnpils enrolled 4,176 

Increase , a86 

Average number belonging 2,846 

Increase 169 

Average attendance 1,848 

lucrease 52 

Aggregate nnmber of weeks' attendance of all the pnpils. 29,431 

Increase , 1,140 

. t Number of difEerent teachers employed; 

Miilea 68 

Increase ■ 8 

Females 110 

Increase 4 

Total 178 

Increase 12 

Average number of teachers employed 168 

Increase 14 

Amount paid male teachers $6,674 00 

Increase 736 00 

Aggregate number of evenings' service performed by male 



Increase ■■ 1,562 

Average wages per evening II 16 

Decrease 26 

Amoiint paid female teachers 8,373 50 

* Forry-i]ino4kPplle wore Teporteil h» having, clnriDg the year. nTeo attended day BChools- 
t Six male onii three female teachers are reported as leaching both day and evening echooiB. 
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Increase 425 00 

Aggregate number of eTeninga' service performed by fe- 
male teachers 3,276 

Increase 734 

Average wages per evening tl 01 

Decrease 04 

Total amount paid teachers 15,047 50 

Increase 1,161 00 

Other expenditures 3,041 30 

Increase. 96 38 

Total expenditures 18,088 80 

Increase 1,357 38 



Receipts. 

e unexpended last year 112,588 74 

Decrease 

State appropriation Tor day schools 

State appropriation for evening schools 

Increase 

Town and city appropriations for schools 

Increase 

Town and city appropriations for sites, buildings, etc. . . 



District taxation 

Increase 

School funds, individuals and corporations 

Increase 

Registry taxes and other sources 

Decrease 

Total receipts from all sources 558,450 i. 

Decrease 41,757 3 



1,498 93 


90,000 00 


3,348 34 


325 34 


342,972 48 


2,735 13 


33,450 00 


60,584 31 


49,439 46 


17,643 87 


11,371 68 


698 08 


36,390 16 


1,076 50 
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Expenditures. 

Teachers' wages in da}' schools $390,558 34 

Increaae 2,347 99 

Other expenditures for day Bchoola 68,380 58 

Increase 3,879 73 

Teachers' wages in evening schools 15,047 50 

Increase 1,161 00 

Other expenditures for evening schools 3,041 30 

Increase 96 38 

School supervision 9,835 25 

Increaae 313 67 

Sites, buildings and furniture 56,5C9 58 

Decrease 61,316 48 

School apparatus 768 06 

Decrease 28 93 

Total expenditures 644,300 55 

Decrease 53,546 (34 

School Property, 

Number of school-houses 453 

Increase '. 7 

Estimated value sites, buildings and all other property 

used for school purposes 11,894,12^ 00 

760,026 00 



COST OF INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

DAT SCHOOLS. 

Teachers'" Wages. 

Expenditure per capita of school population Si7 47 

Decrease 36 
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Expeaditnro per capita of pupils enrolled 9 63 

Increase 34 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 18 97 



Expenditure per capita of average attendance 11 35 

Decrease 06 

Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 1 51 



Incidental Expenses. 

* Expenditure per capita of school population tl 31 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 1 68 

Increase 17 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 2 27 

Increase ■ 17 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 2 51 

Increase ' 17 

Expenditure for each pupil's instruction j)er month 26 

Increase 01 

School Supervision. 

* Expenditura per capita of school population iO 19 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 24 

Increase 01 

* Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 32 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 36 

Increase 01 

* Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month ....... 04 

Totals. 

■er capita of school population *8 97 
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Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 11 54 

Increase 53 

Expenditure per capita of average namber belonging lo 56 

Increaee 30 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance. . 17 33 

Increase 13 

Expenditure for each pupil's instrnction per mouth 1 81 

Decrease 01 

BTENING SCHOOLS. 

Teachers' Wages. 

Expenditure per capita of school population $0 39 

Increase 01 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 3 60 

Increase 03 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 5 39 

Increase 10 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 8 14 

Increase 41 

f Expenditure for each pupil's instrnction per month 4 09 

Increase 16 

Incidental Expenses. 

* Expenditure per capita of school population *0 0(i 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled — 73 

Decrease , . 03 

Expenditui-e per capita of average number belonging 1 07 

Decrease — 03 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance - .... 1 65 



* f Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per monti 

• Same aa laat jeat. 

t Atteodtuice al one seuloii of m erening ecboo! ia reckooed as hall a 
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Totals. 



Espeuditure per capita of school population 10 35 

Increase 01 

* Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 4 33 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 6 36 

iDcrease 07 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance. 9 79 

Increase 43 

Expenditure for each pnpil's instruction per month 4 9S 

Increase 16 

Day and Evening Schools. 

Expenditure per capita of school population $9 32 

Decrease 35 

Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 1 86 

Increase 01 

Taxation. 

State valuation for 1873 1338,530,559 00 

Town tax for public schoola for 1880-81 on each $100 10 

GENEKAL STATISTICS. 
Day Schools. 

Number of schools reported as visited by School Committee, as 

required bylaw 6W 

"'^■■■"'""- "f schools reported as visited by Trustees, as required by 

177 

[ Normal teachers reported 158 

t changes in teachers from report of last year 365 

ige of the average number belonging on the whole number 
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In graded schools 74 

In ungraded schools ?1 

Percentage of the average atiendance on the whole number regis- 
tered : 

In graded schools 68 

In ungraded sohools (i 1 

Percentage of the average attendance on the average number be< 
longing: 

In graded schools 92 

In ungraded schools 86 



SCHOOL CEKSnS. 

The first topic to attract attention is that of the census 
of the children of school age. This being the second year 
of its existence, we are enabled for the first time in this con- 
nection, to institute comparisons between things of the 
same kind. While there is frequently much light to be 
had by comparing facts difi'ering either in nature, in source, 
or in manner of development, we need to take great care 
lest we arrive at wrong conclusions therefrom. 

We find, first, an increase of 2,711 in the total enrollment, 
aJso a small increase in the number reported as attending 
school; but two-thirds of the increase goes to swell the 
number of absentees or non-attendants, who have now 
reached the number of 12,279, or over 23 per cent, of the 
entire school population. A careful comparison of the re- 
turns from the difierent towns, as found in the complete 
tables of the appendix, shows that nearly the whole of the 
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net increase in absentees is reported by the four plaoes — 
Providence, Warwick, Woonsocket and Lincoln. If we 
leave Providence out of our calculation, we find that the 
other towns are preeminently the manufacturing centres 
of the State, and it does not need a long train of reasoning 
to connect the two facts together. It is becoming too 
painfully apparent that, between the upper and nether 
millstones of parental cupidity and the demand for cheap 
labor, the rights of the children are being rapidly reduced 
to the vanishing point. History repeats itself in many 
ways. Is there not grave danger that, unless we bestir 
ourselves, there will come a time when the power at the 
ballot-box will fall into the hands of those who shall be so 
ignorant of the principles of our government and of the 
traditions, which have to us almost the sacredness of the 
law itself, as to say, when the attempt is made to restrain 
them in their perilous acts, or to guard them in their wild 
exercise of power, " We know none of these things." While 
I would not needlessly raise any cry of alarm, I cannot sit 
quietly by and see the growth of illiteracy in our little 
commonwealth not only keep pace with our increase in 
population, but even outstrip it. According to the last 
United States census we have added to our population in 
the ten years some 27 per cent.; and when the statistics of 
production and other evidences of material wealth are made 
up, I have no doubt our gain will appear still larger ; and 
alas ! I am only too fearful that the growth of illiteracy 
will surpass them all. Can we afford to enter upon an- 
other decade handicapped in the race for permanent peace 
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and prosperity with such a dead weight ? Our neighbors 
on either aide are throwing it off at a rapid rate, and even 
the South iB waking up to a sense of its hampered condi- 
tion, with such a large proportion of its population living 
in mental darkness, and tbey are moving Yigorously to its 
dissipation. The truth is, that we have never realized at all 
as we ought the rapid changes going on in the character of 
our population. Few people are aware that in some of our 
largest towns and villages the number of foreign horn per- 
sons and their immediate descendants far exceeds those of 
strictly American parentage. But such is the fact, and it 
is the key to this whole matter, in that this illiteracy is 
almost entirely confined to this foreign element ; the in- 
crease being wholly among them. Whatever theories, 
therefore, we may have had as to the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the State, or as to the State's control over the 
individual, when our pepple were one in their origin, their 
training and their customs, must give way before the new 
class of persons who to-day crowd our streets and fill our 
shops and factories. They cannot be left to the operation 
of those influences which have been so universally powerful 
with the native born New Englander, and which have im- 
pelled him to the development of his mental powers even 
at the cost of great personal sacrifice, for they are unable to 
even recognize them when they are presented. The one 
element entering into their life, which they have learned to 
rec(^nize and respect, is that of law or force ; and before we 
can secure their acquiescence in uur theories of the proper 
preparation of the child for the dischai^e of the duties of 
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the man, we must incorporate those ideas into the organic 
law. As a sentiment they will appeal in vain; as a law 
they will command ready obedience. To illustrate : the 
class of foreign-born citizenB having the greatest percentage 
of illiterates in our State is the French-Canadian ; the same 
fact is doubtless true of the same class in other States ; but 
in Connecticut, which to-day contains over 20,000 of them 
within her borders, the law compelling the attendance of 
all children between the ages of 8 and 14 at some school 
for at least twelve weeks is readily enforced to such an ex- 
tent that the number of children illegally out of school last 
year was but a little over one per cent, of the whole num- 
ber. The same results in general are to be noticed in other 
sections of the country where a similar law exists and is 
enforced. It should be stated that the marked success of 
the measure in Connecticut is due to the fact that the busi- 
ness of enforcing the law is put into the hands of one man 
who acts as the agent of the State Board of Education, and 
whose tact, good sense and sound judgment in the adminis- 
tration of his office, have contributed not a little to the 
success of the measure. 

There is not the least doubt in my own mind but that a 
suitable law could be framed which would secure the at- 
tendance of nearly 10,000 out of the 12,279 children, who 
are now total strangers to our schools. In multitudes of 
oases the parents would hail the passage of such a law with 
joy^ By stress of circumstances it often occurs that both 
parents are obliged to work in either shop or mill, and thus 
the care and oversight of the young children, which the 
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mother is expected to give, is withdrawn, and they are left 
to their own guidance and control. A very large propor- 
tion of the ujiischief and petty crimes committed in our 
cities and villages is due to this class of children, who. from 
the nature of their circumstances, are able to play truant, 
or to absent themselves altt^ether from school, almost with- 
out any check. The mere existence of the power to compel 
regular attendance at school would hare a most salutary 
effect in the great majority of cases. The strong arm of 
the law outstretched over these young semi-barbarians 
would have a moie controlling influence than the famous 
sword of Damocles. 

Another aspect of the case is to be found in the fact that, 
as our neighbors on the west, north and east are fast t^ht- 
ening the lines in these matters and enforcing their provis- 
ions for the benefit of the children, we shall become tbe 
recipient of the most undesirable portions of this ignorant 
class, unless we, too, move in the same direction. It would 
be a very easy matter to show that it is for the interest of 
any community to become the home of an intelligent and 
highly civilized class of people ; and that the more general 
this intelligence and these elements of civilization, the 
greater the commercial prosperity. Man's wants and his 
ability to supply them increase with bis mental develop- 
ment, and it should be our constant aim to attract to our 
territory not the lowest in the scale, but the highest; for 
in so doing we are adding absolutely to tbe economic forces 
of the State. Again, in a State so small as ours, we are in 
greater danger from the adverse influences of such an in- 
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ferior element in our population than would be the case in 
a commonwealth many times larger. The capacity of dif- 
ferent communities to absorb and neutralize hostile or en- 
ervating accessions increases much faster than the relative 
size would seem to indicate. As a matter then of imme- 
diate and also of future interest to the prosperity and hap- 
piness of our State, I would again commend this subject to 
the consideration of the Assembly, confident that if we ap- 
proach it in the right spirit a sure way of deliverance will 
be found. 

Slight accessions are shown in the attendance upon both 
Oatholic and select schools, while the number of those at- 
tending school less than twelve weeks has fallen off nearly 
one-fourth. This last fact is supported by the returns 
from the public schools, which show an increase in average 
attendance over last year, with a smaller reported enroll- 
ment. 

Special attention is here called to the facts relating to the 
education of the children, which are shown by this census, 
and which we can obtain from no other source. First, we 
obtain the whole number of children of school age, for 
whom the schools are provided ; second, we learn how many 
have attended the Catholic and all select schools : third, we 
can determine what proportion only enter school to leave 
it in less than twelve weeks; and, fourth, we have the 
number of absolute non-attendants or permanent absentees. 
For any accurate and satisfactory history of education in 
our State a knowledge of these points will be indispensa- 
ble, and for that reason alone the census should be a fixture. 
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But if anj form of a compulsory or truant law should be 
enacted, this census becomes at once of the utmost value 
to the officers charged with its enforcement. An incidental 
benefit is conferred upon those towns where the district 
system prevails, by revealing to the several committees 
both the number of pupils in each district and their names, 
so that questions of attendance, which frequently arise, can 
be more accurately decided. It has also been used in some 
places as a means for ascertaining what children were un- 
vaccinated, so that proper steps might be taken to secure 
uniform obedience to the requirements in that direction. 

Complaints hare reached me, from several different 
sources, of the incorrectness of this school census and of its 
unreliability. I have no doubt that in many cases errors 
of omission have occurred, and perhaps in some those of 
commission ; but, considering the fact that it is only two 
'years since it was begun, I am inclined to think that its 
returns are quite reliable ; and I am confident that if the 
design of the present law can be carried out, and the three 
enrollments — the births, the militia and the children of 
school age— be taken by one person, and he, as far as pos- 
sible, the same from year to year, they will all three be 
taken accurately, and hence to the ssitisfaction of all con- 
cerned. The expense cannot be much more for the three 
than for either two ; while, on the other band, care should 
be taken that the price paid is sufficient to warrant the 
enumerator being faithful in his work. 
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ATTENDANCE, ETC. 



The slight decrease in enrollments is beliered to be due, 
not to an actual falling off in the number who bare been 
in attendance on our public schools, but to a more accurate 
record of reenrollments. I have made special efforts this 
year to secure still further accuracy in that direction, 
among others, and I shall look for a still further decrease 
in that number until it shall approximate very closely to 
the number reported by the school census. 

But for the quite widespread prevalence last year of the 
scarlet fever and diphtheria the increase in average attend- 
ance, which is slight, would have been very considerable. 
There was a more general interest in the schools through- 
out the State, and they were never in a condition to do 
better work. If they are not interrupted the present year 
we can safely predict for them a good exhibit at its close. 

The average school year has received another addition of 
two days, owing to the increase in number of schools in 
those places which have the longest school year. And yet, 
in many of the smaller towns, the length of the terms has 
been very materially shortened. In many of these latter 
cases, owing to the falling off in the number of pupils and 
consequent reduction in the amount of money available for 
the support of the schools, it is found to be almost impos- 
sible to secure a suitable teacher for the minimum time 
required by law, for the wages which can be paid. In 
many others the alternative is presented of reducing the 
length of the term or of employing an inferior teacher. I 
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am happy to say that in many cases, and I wish I could 
say in all, the former plan has been adopted. It is deeply 
to be regretted that therp is not a more general apprecia- 
tion of the value of real teaching power, and of the fact that 
a month with a genuine teacher is worth more to a child 
than a term with an ordinary instructor. What is preem- 
inently the most important work to be done in the com- 
munity, is the one which offers the fewest and the poorest 
inducements to talent to undertake it. This cannot be 
right. Society must have made a mistake either in its first 
principles or in its application of them, and the sooner the 
mistake is rectified the sooner we shall begin to obtain the 
desired results in the training of our youth. 

The number of different teachers employed during the 
year has increased a little, I am sorry to say, instead of 
decreasing as it ought. Here lies one very important ob- 
stacle toihe best success of our schools ; that over one-third 
of the entire number who taught changed their positions 
within the year, so that in most cases they must have been 
strangers to their pupils and their work. . In such circum- 
stances it is folly to expect good results, either in quality 
or quantity. It would appall one, if it could be calculated, 
how much power and time are consumed every year in 
overcoming the obstacles growing out of this single feature. 
There is not a manufacturing establishment in this State 
that could run successfully on that plan a single month. 
There is not one real permanent advantage to be gained by 
it, while it is full of sources of weakness, A change in 
this respect is vital to anything like a satisfactory result 
from the schools. 
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SIZE OF SCHOOLS. 



A new table has been prepared showing the size of the 
ungraded schools and the average size of graded schools. 
From this table we learn that there are 151 schools having 
less than 20 pupils each, 2 of which number have less than 
5, and 38, less than 10. On the other hand, there are 6 
having over 60 each. The number of these very small 
schools is constantly increasing, some occasionally growing 
larger, but still more are becoming smaller, so that the gain 
is always on that side. At present no adequate provision 
is made in the law for the treatment of these cases, and in 
consequence great injustice is often done. The matter 
should be so arranged that whenever it is found more 
practicable and beneficial to all interested to close a school 
and transfer the pupils to another school, it could be done 
by the school committee. If, however, at any time the 
number of children to attend school should increase, the 
school could be re-opened. In this way it is very clear that 
we should secure a much more economical use of the school 
funds, besides making better schools. 

If the State is to continue, as I sincerely trust she will, 
to contribute largely to the maintenance of school privi- 
leges throughout the more sparsely settled and less wealthy 
portion of her territory, it is essential to that continuance 
that the money be expended judiciously — that every dollar 
be made to bring the largest return possible for the outlay. 
To do this, will require on the part of the school commit- 
tees a fuller knowledge of the facts involved, a more careful 
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consideration of them, and a wider range of discretionarjr 
power over them, than the law, as it now stands, contem- 
plates. 

FINANCES. 

The gross receipts for the year have been $558,450.86, a 
decrease from last year of ^41,757.33. This decrease has 
been wholly in appropriations for sites, buildings, etc., 
the other sources of revenue having furnished very nearly 
the same amounts ae last year. 

The total expenditures have been $544,200.55,a decrease 
of $53,546.64, all of which was in the direction of perma- 
nent investments. The current expenses of all the schools 
amount to $486,862.91, showing a slight increase of 
$7,798.76, divided among the several items of expenditure. 
As there has been, however, a slight increase in the attend- 
ance upon the schools the actual cost of instruction per 
pupil for the year has not materially changed. 

In the preparation of the statistical tables, which contain 
all of the facts in this branch of the subject, it has been 
found impossible to make them absolutely consistent with 
each other, owing to the existence of so many joint dis- 
tricts, by means of which the several items in the returns 
are rendered so complicated as to prevent an exact adjust- 
ment. It has been our practice, however, to so separate the 
several factors and assign them to the different towns that 
the result should tell the truth as nearly as it can be ob- 
tained. Bach town containing such Joint districts is dis- 
tinguished in Table V, so that it may be readily seen 
where these difficulties exist 
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Quite a marked decrease will be noticed in the " esti- 
mated value of school property." This is to be accounted 
for by the fact that this year we have taken for the two 
cities of Providence and Newport the regular valuation 
placed upon the property by their assessors, which is much 
less than either the cost or the actual value. As their val- 
uation was nevertheless the only one made by authority, it 
was deemed best to adopt that and follow it for the future. 
As a matter of fact, the total valuation of school property 
in the State is undoubtedly larger to-day than ever before ; 
for, although there have been no large additions the past 
year, I think they have been enough to more than make up 
for the losses occasioned by natural depreciation. 

It is a fact nevertheless that in a very large number of 
cases proper care is not taken of school buildings, and they 
are too often suffered to go to destruction simply for the 
want of the little sum which it would cost to take '* the 
stitch in time" that "saves nine." This is an almost in- 
evitable sequence of the district system, and forms one of 
the strongest arguments for its abolition. But, if it is to 
remain, I do think that the towDs should make each year a 
special appropriation for repairs and miscellaneous expenses 
of that nature, in order that the several trustees may have 
at their control sufficient funds to meet these small de- 
mands, but which are often too lai^e for a single person 
to advance out of his own pocket, with the probability of 
waiting for several years before he will be re-imbursed. It 
has been always held by the Commissioners, and their de- 
cisions have been endorsed by the Court, that money appro- 
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priated by a town " for the support of schools " eoi 
be used for the improvement of district property ; I 
perfectly proper and legal for a town to vote money ] 
specific purpose. Such a course will do much to 
one very grave diflSculty in the present administra 
our rural schools. 

I am happy to call attention to the re-appearance 
the tables of this report of the one giving the cost 
stniction, on the basis of teachers' wages, for eacl 
It has been necessarily omitted for the past three y 
account of the labor involved in its preparation. Tl 
is one that will repay careful study, and taken in < 
tion with the one showing the rate of taxation, will 
to lead to more correct views and more intelligent 
in the matter of appropriations. 

TEACHEES' COMPENSATION. 

The laws of trade and commerce govern in the mi 
school teaching as in any other branch of industry. 
is a market rate for labor of all kinds, and in the Ic 
we must all accede to it, either by paying the pric 
receiving a less amount of value in return. If a 
possessing a certain degree of ability or power canj 
tain that return for his labors to which his talents 
him he will soon find it out and seek either anoth) 
or another kind of employment. 

This brings one to a feature of the administration 
schools, which is fraught with great danger to their i 
I allude to the general lack, in the methods of deter 
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compensation, of any attempt to realize and foster special 
merit and ability on the part of the teacher. Occasionally 
some efforts have been made in this direction, but they have 
seldom been well digested and wisely planned, and hence 
have perhaps as often failed as succeeded. The fact is it 
often happens that a teacher possessed of the lowest stand- 
ard of qualification, and achieving but partial success in his 
work, will receive a salary equal to that given to one whose 
qualifications are unexcelled and whose success is unques- 
tioned. Special adaptation for the work, either mental, 
physical or moral, counts for the same as the bare ability 
to pass a so-called examination and to perform in a per- 
functory way the specified duties of the place. 

Could there be a more certain way chosen to sap the 
schools of their very life-blood? Could a more effective 
method of strangulation be devised ? What business could 
survive in the press and rivalry which surrounds us to-day 
that was conducted on such principles ? I would respect- 
fully submit that what the teachers, and thus the schools, 
ask at the hands of the community is : that they may be 
treated upon strict business principles; that the law of 
" the survival of the fittest " may be allowed to have its 
sway over them ; that talent and ability may feel that they 
are to have a chance for development and substantial rec- 
c^nition; thai merit and success are to receive their due 
'ery manufacturer has learned that this is the 
of lai^e returns in the quantity and improve- 
quality of his goods. Every merchant distrib- 
>s of assistants and determines their compensa- 
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tion upon theae principles ; while the world at large recog- 
nizes them in the support and confidence it bestows upon 
the several professions. 

To this difficulty then I attribute two evils, the existence 
. of which Z thinlc all will admit : first, that the profession 
of teaching fails to attract, or, attracting, fails to hold, that 
proportion of the brightest, most gifted, and hence most 
valuable, men and women that the character of the work 
and the extent of it would lead us to expect ; second, that 
the larger proportion of those who engage in teaching fail 
to increase their talents, and thus add to their effectiveness 
and value, to that degree which is noticed in other occupa- 
tions. What shall be done ? In a word, I should say, 
conduct the whole business on strictly business principles. 
Let an honest effort be made to give 2ifull equivalent "for 
value received. " Let the schools come into fair competi- 
tion with the rest of the world's activities and they can be 
trusted to take their proper place. The change cannot be 
wrought in a day or a year, but if once the principles are 
adopted, and the policy is marked out, the resultant of all 
the various movements, however unpromising some of them 
may appear at the time, will be in the right direction. 
There will be a steady growth, a corresponding increase of 
vigor and power, and a brightening promise of ultimate 



KVENING SCHOOLS. 

The usual number of evening schools have been main- 
tained daring the winter months and with the average 
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success. In some communitieB these schools are excep- 
tionally good, riTalling the day schools in the regularity 
of their attendance and the thoroughness of the work 
accomplished. In other places the amount of good per- 
formed by them seems hardly worth the time and money 
spent upon them. I am, however, unwilling to allow that 
the last conclusion is ever really worthy of heing admitted. 
In the first place, a few excessively vicious or troublesome 
boys too often stamp a whole school with their own char- 
acteristics, and so give it a name which, though not de- 
served, it is very hard to throw oflF. Then, again, it is 
hardly possible not to believe that there are some in every 
school, no matter how badly disoi^anized, who receive such 
intellectual or moral awakenings as to make new creatures 
of them, or who are turned from idle and vicious paths to 
those of industry and uprightness. If that is so we can 
hardly call the* pittance expended upon any of our evening 
schools wasted or even unwisely spent. 

A careful survey of this whole field of educational labor 
has convinced me : first, that the evening school must be- 
come an integral part of our system; second, that they 
must be conducted as a supplement to the day scbools. but 
in no way as a substitute for, or rival to, those schools ; and, 
third, that they demand the highest order of teaching abil- 
ity. I invite your attention very briefly to these three 
points. The tendency of the times with us is to force the 
young people at an early age into the store, the shop and 
the factory. This is in obedience to the law of necessity, 
which compels even the children to supply their natural 
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wants, and we muet accept it with its attendant eriU. 
However rigid a law may be passed and however thoroughly 
it may be enforced, it will still remain that lai^e numbers 
of boys and girls in all of our large towns and cities will 
grow to manhood and womanhood with only the bare rudi- 
ments of reading and writing and perhaps a little knowl- 
edge of numbers. To all suoh as a rule there comes a time 
when they realize their helpless condition and they long for 
the opportunity to improve it. The evening school offers 
just suoh facilities, and if wisely directed is capable of ren- 
dering as valuable service to the State as the day schools. 
In few schools of the latter class do you see as immediate 
and striking results of their work as are often furnished by 
some small evening school, where a few young men and 
women have been gathered together for a brief season, dur- 
ing which they have devoted to their studies a maturity of 
thought and an intensity of purpose of which the more 
youthful student knows almost nothing. 

Allusion has just been made to the increasing tendency 
to place the young at r^ular employment at too early an 
age. This needs to be resisted as far as possible for many 
reasons, both of a political and a physical nature. The 
performance by a child of more labor than is necessary for 
securing the proper physical development, it is now conceded 
by all scientists, is a detriment to his subsequent ability, 
and therefore a real loss to the community in which he 
lives. The tendency, however, is so strong that if it is 
found that the advantages of schools can be secured, and at 
the same time the opportunities of regular employment can 
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be made available, the children will be compelled to bear 
the double burden. Hence the evening school should never 
be open to those whose place is unquestiouably la the day 
school. No child under fifteen years of age ought to attend 
an evening school. For such children the evening, no mat- 
ter what the employment of the day, should be surrendered 
to its legitimate and normal use — sleep. 

I am convinced that a very serious mistake has -been 
made heretofore in the conduct of our evening schools, in 
that it has been generally understood that an inferior order 
of talent would answer for them, and the result has been 
that in many cases very little has been accomplished. Now 
what are the facts ? We have a class of pupils who need 
special effort to arouse their intellectual activities, owing to 
their having lain so long time dormant, or who, having been 
awakened, need the most skillful guidance and training in 
order that that may waste as little of their precious time as 
possible. Then again they are mainly of a class that need 
to come in contact with positive character and mature judg- 
ment for the sake of the influence these qualities may exert 
over them. Moreover the time is comparatively so short 
each year, seldom reaching to twenty weeks, and usually 
extending only to twelve or thirteen weeks, that there is 
little or no room for experimenting. Only such methods 
and principles should be allowed ^ place as have been tried 
and found to be worthy. It is indeed true that it is diffi- 
cult to secure the right kind of teachers for the more de- 
sirable day schools, and hence that the evening schools can 
hardly expect to fare any better. On the other hand there 
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can be no question but that an earnest effort to find the 
right persons for this work would meet with fair success. 
Here, as in the day schools, should the rule be more and 
more general, that the place seeks the person, not the person 
the place. If the question of compensation is raised it 
should not be forgotten that here too a short term of ten 
weeks under a good teacher is worth more than twenty 
weeks of Indifferent or poor instruction. 

It was my desire to institute the past season a much more 
systematic oversight and supervision of these schools than 
has ever been given to them, but I found it to be impossi- 
ble in connection with the other duties which have had to 
be discharged. Another year I shall hope that this personal 
attention may be given to them, and thus a more uniform 
and distinctive character be imparted to their work. 

teachers' institutes. 

The institute work the past season has been unusually 
satisfactory, both in its immediate results and in its prom- 
ise. Pour institutes were held, as follows : Oct. 6, 7 and 
8 at Westerly ; Oct. 28 and 29 at East Greenwich ; Nov. IS 
and 19 at Pascoag, and Dec. 2 and 3 at Woonsocket. 

The institute at Westerly was under the joint supervis- 
ion of Hon. B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the State Board of 
Education of Connecticut, and myself, and the teachers of 
New London County in Connecticut and Washington County 
in Rhode Island were specially invited to attend. Over 250 
of the teachers were present, and the exercises were main- 
tained with a high degree of interest on the part of both 
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teachers and speakers. We were specially favored with the 
presence of President Porter, of Yale College, whose ad- 
dress on "The Personality of the Teacher" will long re- 
main as a power with all who listened to it. Other and 
very valuable services were rendered by Secretary Northrop, 
Prof. "W. G. Sumner, of Tale College ; Prof. W. H. Niles, 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Col. H. B. 
Sprague, Girls' High School, Boston ; Profs. S. S. Greene 
and W. W. Bailey, of Brown University ; Prof. I. N. Carl- 
eton and Miss C. E. Bush, of the Connecticut State Normal 
School, and Prof. Greenough and Miss C. E. Deming, of our 
own Normal School. 

Secretary Northrop subsequently assisted me both at East 
Greenwich and at Woonsocket, and contributed very largely 
to the interest and success of those meeiings. At East 
Greenwich I had arranged for a lecture by Dr. Northrop on 
" Rural Improvement," a theme which he has made very 
familiar in Connecticut and also very popular ; so much so 
indeed that in all parts of the State, local associations have 
been formed for the purpose of the improvement and de- 
velopment of local resources, especially those connected 
with the cultivation of the soil. The inclemency of the 
weather, with other circumstances, however, prevented the 
carrying out of the plan at that time, but I still hope to 
consummate it at no distant day, believing that such a 
movement will find a congenial home among our people. 

Prof. Greene, of the University, spoke both at East 
Greenwich and at Woonsocket on the familiar theme of 
"Grammatical Analysis," to the great edification of his 
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auditors. Prof. Bailey continued, at the same places, his 
Tery acceptable work in botany, which he began last year. 
This subject has now been presented to nearly all of the 
teachers of' the State, and it is believed that the coming 
season will witness a practical demonstration of its appli- 
cability to the work of our common schools. 

The work of Prof Greenougb at the several institutes 
was wholly in the elementary line, and was very valuable. 
His lessons on the use of the globe were especially sugges- 
tive and will bear much fruit, I am confident, in the future 
work of the schools. Mr. L. W. Russell, of the Bridgham 
Grammar School, gave attention to the correction of faults 
in " Beading," at each institute, to the eminent satisfaction 
of his auditors. Mr. A. J. Manchester, of Thayer-Street 
Grammar School, illustrated at East Greenwich some phases 
of " Practical Work in Arithmetic," by means of the prin- 
ciples of ratio, while Mr. J. Milton Hall, of Itoyle-Avenue 
Grammar School, performed the same service for the sub- 
ject of " Stocks" at Pascoag and Woonsocket. Both exer- 
cises were excellent illustrations of good teaching. At 
Pascoag and Woonsocket I had the valuable assistance of 
Dr. A. F. Blaisdell, of Providence, at one time a successful 
teacher, who spoke upon the subject of " Good Reading ' by 
the pupils of the schools, and the relation of the teachers to 
the same. It is a very important topic, and it was presented 
in a practical manner. At Pascoag he also spoke upon 
" School Hygiene," a subject that needs to be brought very 
forcibly to the front in our management of tbe public 
schools. I hope to give to it in the near future more prom- 
inence than it has heretofore bad. 
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At East Greenwich the evening lecture was on " Switzer- 
land and Her Mountain Scenery," by Prof. Niles. At 
Pascoag the Rev. Dr. J. C. Stockbridge gave a historical 
lecture upon " The Russian Campaign of Napoleon in 
1812." At Woonsocket W. I: Marshall, Esq., of Fitch- 
burg, presented his illustrated lecture on the Yellowstone 
Valley, "An Evening in Wonderland." They were all very 
well received by large audiences, who were not only enter- 
tained, but instructed. 

The total number of teachers from this State present at 
the four institutes was about three hundred, and the attend- 
ance was more regular during all of the sessions than has 
usually been the case. A deep interest was shown in all of 
the subjects presented, and a determination to make all 
possible use of the hints and suggestions offered was at all 
times manifest. The reports which I have since received 
from school officers in various parts of the State lead me 
to believe that in power to inspire and shape the thoughts 
and activities of the teachers we have seldom, if ever, had 
more successful institutes. 

FREE PUBLIC LIBRABIE8. 

In my last report I called special attention to the rela- 
tion of the free public library to the work of popular edu- 
cation, and especially to the public school. A more care- 
ful study of the subject and more reflection have only 
strengthened my original views, and I wish to urge upon 
your attention the importance of giving immediate and 
special consideration to the question, how can the school 
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and the library be brought into more close and vital con- 
neetion ? No problem at the present time seems to me to 
have 50 much wrapped up within it as this one. Its suc- 
cesaful solution will go far to determine the character, both 
moral and intellectual, of the coming generation. A man's 
reading, rather than his company, now determioes what he 
is, because he reads much more than formerly, and he is 
reading more and more every day. The vast increase in 
the circulations of our leading newspapers, the immense 
sale of all forms of literature, and the rapid development 
of the cheap editions of all standard works, all go to prove 
that reading is coming to be the great employment of the 
people. Who shall teach what to read, and how to read, if 
not the public schools ? 

That this view of the mutual work of the libraries and 
the schools is becoming quite common is evident from the 
fact that at every session latterly of the Library Associa- 
tion of the United States topics relating to this theme have 
been introduced and have invariably proved to be those 
around which the most interest has been created. In the 
last number of the Library Journal is an article upon the 
" Public Library and Public School," by Judge Mellen 
Chamberlain, Librarian of the Boston Public Library, which 
b^ins with the following statement: "I recognize three 
functions, at least, as belonging to public libraries every- 
where. First, in due proportion of funds, to answer the 
requisition of scholars ; second, to supply suitable reading 
for all, and without inquiring too nicely whether that 
reading is merely for amusement, or with some vague no- 
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tion of acquiring useful knowledge ; and, lastly, that of 
instruction for the class who are generally pupils in the 
public schools. And I would like to insist that this last 
named function is the chief legitimate function of public 
libraries, for while I have some doubt as to the right to 
lay taxes for amusements, however useful, I have none 
whatever, either of the legality or equity of the use of 
public funds for the education of children in the public 
schools through the instrumentality of the public library." 
If this idea of the place and function of the public library 
can only be generally accepted, not only would the num- 
ber of such libraries be greatly multiplied, but their man- 
agement would be very much improved, for we should have 
the substitution of a definite aim for one quite indefinite, to 
say the least, 

SCHOOL APPARATQS. 

The January Session of the General Assembly, for 1880, 
will always be remembered for the substantial aid it gave 
to the cause of education by the passage of the bill providing 
for the extension of " State aid to towns and districts for 
the purchase of all forms of school apparatus." It gives me 
great pleasure to recognize the hearty sympathy and gen- 
erous support which was almost unanimously accorded to 
the proposition as set forth in my last report, and as finally 
embodied in the act which became a law on the 16th of 
April 
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CHAPTER 831.— PUBLIC LAWS. 

An Act to supply the Public Schoola with Books of Reference, Maps, 

Globes and other Suitable Appliances. 

It is enacted iy the General Assembly as follows: 

Section 1. The sum of three thousand dollars shall be annually 
appropiiated for the purchase of dictionaries, encyclopedias and other 
works of reference, maps, globes and other apparatus, for the use of 
the public schools of this State. 

Sec. 2. The aforesaid sum of three thousand dollars shall be ap- 
portioned among the several towns and districts as follows: Any town 
or district desiring to avail iteelf of this appropriation shall make 
application therefor to the Commissioner of Public Schools, and with 
said application shall Sle with him proper vouchers that at least an 
amount equal to that asked for from the State has been raised or ap- 
propriated for the same purpose by the town or district. Upon the 
receipt of said application and voucher, the Commissioner of Public 
Schools may draw his order on the State Auditor in favor of said 
applicant to an amount not to exceed fifty dollars in any one year, in 
favor of any town not divided into districts, and not to exceed twenty 
dollars in favor of any district. 

Sec. 3. The State Auditor, upon the receipt by him of the afore- 
said order of the Commissioner of Public Schools, shall draw his order 
on the General Treasurer, corresponding thereto; provided that the 
gross amount in any one fiscal year shall not exceed three thousand 
I dollars. 

Sec. 4. In case the number and amount of applications in anyone 
fiscal year shall exceed the limit of the appropriation, the Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools shall record the date of each application, and 
in the apportionment for the following year such recorded applications 
shall have the preference in the order of their dates. 

Immediately upon the passage of the bill I took measures 
to call the attention of the teachers and school officers 
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throughout the State to its provisions, and to thus initiate 
that local action which was necessary to secure the benefit of 
the State appropriation. Circulars containing a copy of the 
law, rules for making the application, and suggestions as to 
methods of raising the requisite funds, were quite generally 
distrihuted. Special terms were made with the publishers 
of two or three articles of the greatest value, for the sale of 
their goods at a very low price ; and still further arrange- 
ments were made with Messrs. E. L. Freeman & Co., of 
Providence, to supply the schools with all of the material 
which might be called for in this connection, they having 
offered to do the work for a less price than any other party. 
By these means, the schools of the State have been enahled 
to secure, for their money, the largest possible amount of 
value. Practically, nothing has been consumed in com- 
missions or profits. 

The response of the teachers and school officers has been 
very gratifying. Daring the remainder of the fiscal year, 
about eight months, applications have been received from, 
and aid granted to, 116 districts, scattered through 24 
towns, and to two towns not divided into districts. Six 
towns, at their annual town meetings, made special appro- 
priations for this purpose, placing the money in the hands 
of their school committees, to be divided hy them among 
the several districts. In many single districts the local 
funds have been raised by the pupils, either through a suh- 
scription paper, or by means of some kind of an exhibition. 
In other cases they have eontrihuted themselves, and in all 
cases the efibrt to secure the needed funds has awakened 
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new interest on the part of all connected with the school, 
and has thus proved a valuable aid. The amount contrib- 
uted by the State for this purpose, up to the end of the 
fiscal year, was Sl,477.60, in sums ranging from $3.50 to 
the maximum amount allowed by the law, viz : $20 to a 
single district, or $50 to a town not divided into districts. 

The material which has been placed in the schools is 
quite diversified, and extends over quite a wide range, and 
yet there has been a substantial unanimity in the selection 
which has been made, showing very forcibly how true the 
picture was which I gave a year ago of the average school- 
room. It would not be worth while to give a complete list 
of articles which have been purchased, but some of the 
more important and significant items may be mentioned : 

Quarto Dictionaries 85 

Gazetteers 36 

Globes 54 

Sets of Outline Maps 33 

United States Maps 48 

Rhode Island Maps 54 

Beading Charts 24 

Numerical Frames 25 

Sets of Geometrical Forms and Solids 30 

Young Folks' Cyclopedia 24 

Chambers' Cyclopedia 29 

In addition to the above have been quite a variety of 
articles for primary work, such as counting material, blocks 
of various forms, alphabets, color charts, drawing charts, 
writing charts, and various kinds of supplementary reading 
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matter. For the higher grades there have been bought, 
biographical dictionaries, commercial dictionaries, physio- 
Ic^ical charts, philosophic and chemical apparatus, and 
various worlcs of reference, especially in the line of English 
literature. 

It will be readily seen from the above resum^ that a 
most excellent b^inning has been made, not only in the 
extent to which the work has been carried, but also in its 
character. Already have the reports begun to come up to 
me from the schools where this material has gone, and they 
are a unit in their expression of delight and appreciation. 
These works of reference and means of illustration have not 
only proved of service to the pupil, but, in not a few cases, 
they have been the means of awakening the teacher to a 
much clearer perception of her duties, and also of her 
opportunities. The work of instruction has been lightened 
and simplified, while the tasks of the pupils have been 
shorn of much of their wearisomeness. 

But we must not expect to revolutionize the work of 
teaching in a day, or suppose that inanimate objects, how~ 
ever perfect, can supply the place of a live teacher. The 
work has but just begun, and must be followed up until 
every school is fully equipped with whatever shall be found 
necessary to accomplish the best results in the least time. 
So much is demanded by the practical character of the age. 
Further, it will be found that the teacher best adapted to 
work with these external aids, and the one in whose hands 
they accomplish the most, is the bright, active, wide-awake 
person who recognizes the fact that there are yet some 
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things to learn, and that he is not yet too old to make the 
effort. 

One factor of the school system recognized by the origi- 
nal school law was the district library. Circumstances, 
however, have, with a few exceptions, prevented it from 
ever being realized. Here is the opportunity to give it 
being, and to provide for its growth and permanent devel- 
opment. While it may not be advisable to attempt as 
complete a collection of books as was originally contem- 
plated, it certainly is not only feasible, but very desirable, 
to build up in every school-house in the State a good repre- 
sentative selection of the literature of our own language, 
both English and American. No child should, hereafter, be 
able to enter our schools and pass forth from them into the 
busy walks of life without having come into more or less 
personal contact with the noblest and purest sentiments to 
be found in the English language. In these libraries, also, 
should be the elementary works, at least, of the different 
branches of natural science, so that the coming boy or girl 
may find ready at their command the means of satisfying 
their legitimate curiosity, or of stimulating and guiding 
their more serious observations and reflections. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that this matter may be taken up syste- 
matically in each district, and that something will be done 
each year. It is not so important that a large amount be 
spent in one year, as that a small sum be so employed every 
year. In that way a continued and a permanent interest 
is awakened, and it is that which gives to the work a large 
part of its power. 
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GENERAL CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 

Since the beginning of the fall term, when not conduct- 
ing the Institutes, I have spent the greater portion of my 
time among the schools in the various sections of the State. 
In each town I have sought to visit all of the schools, both 
because I wished to see the poorest as well as the best, and 
also because I consider that the smallest and least attractive 
school is most likely to be benefited by such visits. To 
such a school, very often, an official visit is a marked event, 
and influences some one or more of the handful of pupils 
by awakening them from their lethargy, or by directing 
their energies into nobler and better channels. 

I am very happy to be able to report a better condition of 
afi'airs in many respects than was noticed on previous occa- 
sions. 

I think the discipline of the schools has decidedly im- 
proved within the past three years. The general tone of 
school life has been elevated and a stronger moral sentiment 
has been awakened. This is due, I think, to the increased 
sense of responsibility for the character of their pupils, 
which our teachers are now coming to feel. This move- 
ment will undoubtedly continue until it shall have made a 
very general conquest of the profession, when we may look, 
with a good degree of expectation, for that development of 
a sound moral character which we all feel to be of pressing 
importance, but which, as yet, has failed of being secured. 

The general work of the schools does not show much 
change from year to year, save in isolated cases. These 
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exceptions, however, I am glad to say, are becoming more 
and more numerous. The earnest of a very decided im- 
provement in the not distant future is to be found in the , 
growing conscioueaees of the teachers of their need of more 
light and wisdom, and in their readiness to avail themselves 
of the various facilities which are afforded them for obtain- 
ing better preparation for their work. The Normal School, 
the Teachers' Institute, and the various forms of educa- 
tional literature were never so genuinely appreciated, or 
their advantages so generally made use of, by the profes- 
sion as to-day. 

Perhaps no one branch of study has made more progress 
than gec^aphy. It is now taught almost universally upon 
the topical plan, assisted by the practice of map-drawing, 
and the pupil becomes familiar not merely with a long 
series of hard words, but rather with the several countries 
of the earth as they actually exist, and with the names of 
their various divisions, features and characteristics. The 
one factor that has been lacking to give to this study its 
proper symmetry is the globe. With its general introduc- 
tion into all of our schools, which I hope is near at hand, 
the chief obstacle to the ready and agreeable acquisition of 
geographical knowledge will be removed. 

The study of grammar may be said to be in a transition 
stage. For some time there has been a wide-spread feel- 
ing that systematic grammar, as it was usually taught, 
failed to produce the desired results ; that pupils did not 
by the study of English grammar " learn to speak and write 
the English language correctly." In the natural reaction 
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from technical grammar to ** language lessons," so-called, 
the tendency has been to too great an extent to ignore the 
science of the language and devote all effort to the art. 
This extreme is as fatal to the best permanent results as 
the other, and our best teachers are gradually coming to 
see that the proper union of the two methods will alone 
answer their purpose. 

With the development of the idea that language is to be 
made more prominent in the daily curriculum of the schools, 
and that a knowledge of the correct use thereof can only 
be acquired by use, we find a gradual tendency to diminish 
the amount of time and labor heretofore given to arith- 
metic in its many forms. I hail the change with joy, and 
shall be glad to see it continued; not that I would de- 
tract at all from the value and importance of arithmetic, 
but I would exalt the science and art of language above 
those of numbers, as educational forces in both the moral 
and intellectual spheres. • For generations the acumen, the 
energy, and the zeal of our schools have been turned upon the 
study of nambers, in very many cases to the neglect of 
everything else ; and it is a fair question whether we liave 
not sharpened our wits at the expense of our moral per- 
ceptions. It is certain that the relations of numbers and 
the operations performed upon them offer little or no oppor- 
tunity for turning a child's thoughts to the consideration 
of other than the veriest abstractions, while the practical 
applications of arithmetic hold him down mercilessly to 
contact with the basest of realities, " the root of all evil," 
money. 
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While I would not, therefore, abate one jot from the im- 
portance to be attached to the thorough knowledge of the 
principles of arithmetic and to the accurate application of 
them, I do think that we can take some of the time 
that has heretofore been spent on this subject, evidently 
for the general advantages to be gained, rather than for 
any specific benefit, and employ it in many other direc- 
tions, notably that of language, with far better results to 
the pupils. 

There is very clearly manifested at the present time a 
growing interest among the people in the subject of free- 
hand and industrial drawing. In several of the towns the 
study has been introduced, and the opinion is gradually 
gaining that anything like a proper education, to say 
nothing of a complete one, of a manufacturing community, 
must include the training of the hand to represent the ob- 
jects of thought to the mind in their true form, and also 
the ability to translate the drawing of any material object 
into the actual reality. Whatever may be the outcome of 
the present quite wide-spread citation of the question of 
industrial education, it is certain that the plan finally 
adopted will have to depend for its success very largely 
on the possession by the pupils of some knowledge of 
free hand drawing. It is to be hoped, therefore, that in 
all village schools at least, steps will be early taken to in- 
troduce the study in its elementary stages, but that it will 
be pushed forward only as far and as fast as both teachers 
and pupils are found qualified to advance. If introduced 
into the schools at the present time, and then rightly 
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managed, there la as much reason to expect the pupils to 
draw well, as to write well ; indeed I think the experience 
of other commamties will go to show that, out of any 
given number of pupils, a larger number will fall below 
the standard in penmanship, than in drawing, while the 
educational value of the latter is many times that of the 
former. In drawing, perception, reason, judgment and the 
imagination are all constantly called into action and thereby 
stimulated and strengthened, while penmanship is but an 
imitative art, and hence destitute of nearly all that is es- 
sential to a genuine educational factor. 

Eefereoce has already been made to the introduction into 
our common schools of elementary work in the natural 
sciences. The movement has begun, and wherever attempt- 
ed it has met with success. It is found that nature, more 
frequently than any other source, furnishes the key for 
unlocking the imprisoned faculties and powers of the dull, 
uninterested pupil ; that minds which have never responded 
to the attractions of the spelling-book or the multiplica- 
tion table, have been roused to life by being brought into 
actual contact with the wonders of Nature. A beautiful 
flower, a piece of rare mineral, a bird, or an animal of some 
unusual species will often accomplish that in which argu- 
ment, threats and even brute force have failed. These 
studies then for their immediate efifect upon the other 
branches pursued are found to be most serviceable, and 
as a fact, instead of the labor of the school-room being 
increased by their introduction, it is very perceptibly 
lightened. But their chief value lies in this, that they 
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constitute the oidy feasible means for the development and 
training of the perceptive faculties. The material for our 
use is always to be had, in greater or less profusion, but in 
most unfavorable circumstances, abundant enough for all 
ordinary wants. 

Our Normal School has done very much to initiate this 
movement, and several of her graduates have been emi- 
nently successful in this direction. As more and more of 
them take their places in the schools, I hope they will see 
to it that this phase of their labors is not allowed to be 
overlooked. Their ultimate success is very closely connected 
with their ability to lead their pupils to nature, and to in- 
terpret to them the lessons which she teaches. She is in- 
deed " the great teacher " of to-day, and we all need more and 
more to heed her instructions. Many of us whose eyes are 
blind and whose ears are deaf to most of that which she does 
and says, are conscious that it is because we were not taught 
aright in our youth. We would not see the omissions of our 
lives perpetuated in those of our children. 

THE SCHOOL LAW. 

There is a growing dissatisfaction with our present school 
law. Its complex character is becoming more and more 
distasteful day by day, both to those who have to adminis- 
ter it, and to those who are subject to its operations. It 
answers, the purpose of neither pupil, parent or school 
officer ; but almost always either fails to do what is required, 
or stands in the way of its successful accomplishment. 
Within the past year I have been surprised at the number 
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of trustees of the smaller country districts who have ex- 
pressed to me their dislike of the present system, and their 
thorough conviction ot the great superiority of the town or 
unified system. Among those who have been called to the 
supervision of the schools of the various towns of the State 
for the last five years, I cannot recall one person who was not, 
before the close of his term of service, a strong advocate of the 
abolition of the districts. Indeed, under the present man- 
agement, anything like efiective supervision is impossible, 
for many reasons, and herein is to be found one cause of 
the very low rate of compensation paid to superintendents. 
The people are well aware of the poor quality of the work, 
and, without understanding the case, assume it to be the 
fault of the person holding the place, and so attempt to 
right the matter by redociug the pay. 

One of the most important points to be f^^ained by the 
general discontinuance of the districts is the abolition of 
district taxes, a perpetual source of local quarrels and jeal- 
ousies, and hence of alienation from the school interests. 
The cases in which a tax for a hundred dollars, or more, is 
assessed and collected without trouble of some kind, are 
very few. Under a consolidated plan all these matters 
would be carried into the town meeting, together with the 
other town affairs, where these local peculiarities and diffi- 
culties cannot come. 

The only really serious obstacles in the way of thg desired 
change grow out of the districts which are composed of 
territory lying in two different towns, and those districts 
which are large villages and whose interests are so different 
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from those of the rest of the town, as to demand the oppor- 
tunity of providing better educational facilities than the 
town can afford. The former difficulty will be found capa- 
ble of solution by the same means whereby an adjustment 
of the property question is secured in a single town. The 
second point I see no way to meet, bnt to provide for 
the creation of special districts in cases where a village or 
part of a town wishes the power to carry on its educational 
work more extensively than the rest. This can be so ar- 
ranged that it shall not conflict at all with the r^ular 
organization of the schools or their supervision and main- 
tenance. In such cases I should place the entire control 
and direction in the hands of the local or district authorities, 
so that there could not possibly arise any conflict of author- 
ity, or any opportunity for a diverting of responsibility. 

If it be deemed too abrupt a transition to abrogate the 
district system altogether, the change may be made gradu- 
ally ; the first step being the transfer of the entire control 
of the schools to the school committee. This will give to 
the committee the power to hire the teachers, determine 
their cumpeusation, fix the times for b^inning and closing 
the terms, and, in general, to bring the schools under that 
uniform and systematic direction and oversight which is 
essential to their highest welfare. It will leave each dis- 
trict in possession of its property, and relieve the trustee 
from all care except that incident to the maintenance of 
the school buildings in good order for school purposes. 
Furthermore, nearly all occasions for clashing of authority 
between committee and trustees will be removed, and 
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teacshers will be no longer called upon to render a divided 
allegiance. 

The least that can be done, as it seems to me, is to pass 
an enabling act, by means of which those towns which wish 
to do BO, may free themselves from this burden. One town 
has already gone as far as the present condition of the law 
will permit, while several others are rapidly coming to the 
same conclusion in the matter. It would certainly seem 
no more than right that a town should have the authority 
to relieve itself from an institution which affects no other 
interests than its own, but which, in those relations, has 
proved itself a burden and a hindrance. 

Another important change that is needed is the transfer 
of the election of superintendent of schools from the town 
council and the town meeting to the school committee. At 
present the power seems to be lodged somewhere amtmg 
the three, but with neither exclusively. It is very certain 
that it should not be under the control of the town council 
at all. The office is one over which they have no control ; 
and there is not the slightest reason why they should have 
any connection with it. There is some ground for the 
claim that the people should have the right to elect, but 
when we reflect that the officer to be elected is one for 
whom special qualifications are to be sought, one in refer- 
ence to whom it is impossible for the average voter to 
exercise any care or judgment in the casting of his ballot, 
and one, moreover, whose duties are absolutely determined 
by a body of persons supposed to be chosen lai^ely for that 
purpose, and to whom alone be is responsible, it would 
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surely seem as though there could be no question who 
should elect him. If the entire responsibility for the 
superintendent, both bis choice and the nature of his duties 
and the manner of his performaoce of them, could be placed 
where it properly belongs, upon the Bchool committee, there 
would be a very general improvement in both the amount 
and character of our supervision. 

The existing provisions of the law relating to the elec- 
tion of school committees need careful attention. There is 
wide disagreement in the interpretation put upon them by 
different towns, and it is impossible, from the present read- 
ing of the law, to determine what is its real meaniug. The 
difficulty mainly lies in the fact that what was intended to 
serve only a temporary purpose has been incorporated into 
the body of the laws and made to do permanent duty. In 
this, as in all of the details of the school law, it seems to 
me of the highest importance that the intent shall be so 
clearly expressed that no reasonable doubt shall exist in the 
mind of any intelligent person. 

The present plan for dividing the " public money " among 
the towns needs re-adjusting. In the first place the basis 
of " districts " should be changed to that of schools, with 
such modifications as shall secure the safety of the smaller 
towns. At present, five of the largest towns in the state 
have no districts, so that they are really not included in 
this apportionment, though by an arbitrary allotment they 
do participate. The second basis of division is now the 
" number of children under fifteen years of age," which is 
determined by the National and State census alternately. 
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and hence changes only once in five years. It would cer- 
tainly seem as if this basis should he made to canform also 
to an actual factor in the school problem, viz : the number 
of children of school age from five to fifteen inclusive, 
and that the number be determined by the annual school 
census. This change would distribute the money on the 
basis of those who were actually to receive it, rather than 
upon a supposition. Another reason for a re-adjustment of 
this apportionment exists in the fact that the city of Provi- 
dence and the large manufacturing centres are constantly 
increasing in population so much more rapidly than the 
rest of the state, that the rural sections will before long 
fail to receive enough money to enable them to maintain 
schools for even the minimum time required by law, except 
by means of excessive taxation. Already the tax in many 
of these towns for school purposes is from two to three 
times that of the city of Providence, or the average for the 
whole state. An examination of Table X in the Appendix 
will exhibit these facts in detail. And when we connect 
with these figures those given in the table of local town 
taxes, to be found in the Ehode Island Manual, it will be 
seen that some very decided change is needed in order to 
properly adjust the burdens of taxation. 

In case the district system of organization is retained, I 
think the power of the school committee should he ex- 
tended over the districts in several directions, in order that 
we may secure greater efficiency and economy in their gen- 
eral management. As has already been specified the com- 
mittee should have full power, when a school becomes so 
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small as to render its maintenance too expensive, to make 
such other arrangements as they may deem hest for the 
schooling of the children belonging to said district. Again 
they should have the power of determining the times for 
beginning the several terms of school. At present in many 
towns there is no regularity about it, no attention is paid 
by the trustees to the law requiring them to notify the 
committee, and it often happens that a school will be in 
session for several weeks before the committee or superinten- 
dent know anything about It. In those towuB where the 
appropriations are made with the object of giving to all of 
the schools an equal length of term, the committee should 
fix the times of both the b^inning and the end of each 
term. Until a change is made in this direction it is im- 
possible to expect ou the part of the committee, even a 
limited knowledge of the Bcbools. The committee should 
also be clothed with more explicit authority to supervise 
the expenditures of the districts. The funds expended are 
mainly town funds, town and State entirely, with a very 
few exceptions, and the committee are the only persons 
whom the town can hold responsible for the manner in 
which those funds are used. But under our present law, 
after the money has been apportioned to the several dis- 
tricts, it is practically beyond the control of the committee. 
The trustee can use it as he pleases ; that is, he can pay what 
wages he thinks best ; he can buy his fuel at any price, 
and may make his incidental expenses as large as he dares, 
and there is but very little chance under our present law, 
to put any check upon him. Instances are not infrequent 
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where as much as one-sixth of a district's apportioDtnent 
has been consumed by the bill for incidentals, while in 
other cases, teachers have been paid double wages for one 
term, in order to make up for the forfeiture of previous 
service, incurred by the willful neglect of both teacher and 
trustee. Such proceedings should not be possible. 

More specific provisions should be made for the manage- 
ment of the school funds. At present there is no uniformity 
in the manner of crediting the registry taxes to the school 
account, so that it is impossible to determine for any given 
year, the amount actually received by the schools from that 
source. This also leads in many cases to disagreements 
between the committee and the town treasurer, as to the 
amount due the schools. But if the registry taxes, like the 
dog money, were always credited to the school account on 
the first Monday in May, the beginning of the school year, 
it would at once remove all the difficulties. Again there is 
no fixed time on or before which the money must be ap- 
portioned by the committee. In consequence thereof it 
sometimes happens that the money is not divided until 
near the end of the year, instead of at the first part as it 
should have been. As a result some trustees find that they 
have overdrawn their apportionment, while others, in their 
care to avoid that mistake, have left large balances in the 
treasury to be divided out among the other districts. The 
introduction of a few directory clauses into the law, at 
various places, would remedy all these evils. 

These changes, which it is to be hoped will be for the 
most part incorporated into the new revision of the laws, 
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together with those which have been made since 1872, ne- 
cessitate a new edition of the School Manual. It is to 
this manual that the school officer must mainly look for 
bis guidance and direction in discharging the functions of 
his office. As it now reads, it is more likely to lead him 
astray, than it is to guide him aright. Several changes 
have already been made from the law as it was passed in 
1872, while many of the directions and forms contained in 
it are entirely obsolete, or contrary to the law as it now 
stands. Moreover the edition of 1873 is nearly exhausted, 
so that no loss will accrue by the publication of a new and 
thoroughly revised edition. The importance of this manual 
will be realized when we consider that there are fifteen 
hundred school officers in the state, including those in both 
towns and districts, who depend upon this book for the 
most part for instruction in the performance of their duties. 
The quarterly meetings of the town superintendents of 
schools have been continued during the year with the best 
of results. In general a good attendance has been secured 
and a lively interest awakened in the several topics dis- 
cussed. Among the subjects for discussion have been, 
"Moral Culture;" "The Need of School Apparatus and 
How to supply it ;" " School Apparatus, What is it, and 
What shall we do with it;" "'The Use of Good English, 
and How shall it be secured in our schools ;" " The Exam- 
ination of Teachers." In addition to these topics a large 
variety of questions have been raised in the answers to 
which, opportunity has been afforded for that interchange 
of the results of experience, which often proves of the 
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greatest value, especially to those comparatively new to 
the work. 

In bringing this report to its close, I wish to recognize 
the universal kindness and sympathy which have been ex- 
tended to me in the discharge of my official duties through- 
out the State. Suggestions for the improvement of the 
schools have been warmly welcomed, and a very general 
disposition to adopt my recommendations has been mani- 
fested both by citizens and school officers. I also desire to 
express my appreciation of the aid rendered by the General 
Assembly in making provision for suitable clerical assist- 
ance in the office. The arrangement has proved a very 
great convenience to all having any business to transact 
there, while it has relieved the commissioner from the 
details of office work and enabled him to devote much 
more time to the schools. I have apparently laid great 
stress in this report upon the law as essential to the 
effective working of our school system, and I would not 
abate one particle of the emphasis which I have placed 
upon the value of suitable legislation, but I am well 
aware that the law is but an instrument, and that like all 
human inventions, it is imperfect and faulty in its best 
estate ; that its chief value consists in the moral support 
which it is enabled to secure, and that the source of this 
power must be the people. The turn of thought towards 
educational themes which the mind of the people seems 
to have recently taken, presages, I think, the dawn of a 
brighter day for the cause of true education. The magni- 
tude of the work of training a nation of fifty millions of 
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people for the responsibilities of self-government has not 
yet been apprehended, and in consequence the work has 
failed to receive the attention and thought which it de- 
mands. "We have given of our means, frequently quite 
abundantly, but not always wisely, bricks having in too 
many cases been preferred to brains, and we have rested 
quiet under the general impression that as the schools had 
done well in the past, they would continue to do so in the 
future. We are waking up from that delusion and are be- 
ginning to appreciate the needs of the hoar — the thought- 
ful concentration of the best energies of the State upon 
the problem of popular education — what is the best way of 
securing to the youth of this country the best preparation 
for the best discharge of their duties as men and citizens. 
The task is essentially a cooperative one, and the more gen- 
eral the response to the call, the more comprehensive will 
be the treatment of the question and the more complete 
and satisfactory the solution. 

THOMAS B. STOCKWELL, 

Commissioner of Public Schools. 
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SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
1879-80. 



BARRINGTON. 

<:OMMITTBre. 

H. H. Riphard8on. Oeo. L. Smith, Isaac P. Cady, 

Chairman. Clerk. Superintendent. 



Esther A. J. Porter. 



EmmageDe A. Hagan 
BRISTOL. 



Rev. Jas. P. Lane, Ghas. DeW. Broumetl, 

Chairman. E. W, Brunsen, 

Parmenas Skinner, Jr., S. P. Colt, 

Supt. & Clerk. Le BnTon B. Colt. 

R. 8. Andrews, Wm. J. Miller. 

A. O. Bourn, Bet. W. V. MottUoh, 



Jan. A. Eitu. 

Prin of High School. 
tHenry C. Sajlea, 
Anoa B. Manchester, 
Annie J. Adams, 
Annie E. Blake, 
Annie W. Bradford, 
Oertnide E. Church, t 
Arabella J. Coggeslialf, 



Harriet L. Coggexhall, 
H, AuguBla Coggcsball, 
Juliet E " " 



Annie W Fitcli, 
MaTy S. Gorham, 
Mary P. Norris, 
Elizabeth H. Pitini 



Geo. A. Pike. M. D., 
Rev. Chas. J. Rogers, 
Seth W. Thayer, ' 
I, F. Williams. 



Mary A. Pitman, 
Gejaldine O. Simmons, 
Sarali R. Slade, 
Anna R. Thompson. 
Crwme M. Thurninn, 
Annie P. Waldron, 
Mary T. Wardwell, 
Ilia P. Warren. 



LeoTuird L. Aiiderslrom, Mary L. Lindseff, Ma 

Walter L. Munroe, Harriet B. Luther, C. . 

Julia S. Bishop, 

NoTi.— Where tba SaperintsDileDI is not t. member of the Comml 
A f precedes Ihe nsmCT of TeBChera \a both D»y and Evening Schooli . . 
not reported last year are In lUUre, and a change In the offlc&l position of a 
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BDRBILLVILLB. 



Jei»e 0. Botihtei; 
Frank Inrii/m, 
Sumner Mowry, 
G. R. Pinkham, 
LiUia M. Angdl, 
Lydia Armttrong, 
Alice B. Batl^c, 
Jennie M. Briggs, 
Emma B. Dudley, 
Mary E. Eaton, 



Joseph L, Browning, 
Geo. C, Cross, 
Wm. P. Tucker. 
Borkwell A. WiUiams, 



Dwigkl B. Adami. 
&'ne»t M. Arnold, 
Benoni Bates, 
Caleb O. Bates. 
WHXiam H. Brmrn, 
John C. Franklin, 
Waller H. Phillips, 
Nathan W. Stmoart, 



Mrs. Ellen M. Walling, 'K V. Granger. M. D., 
Clerk. Superintendent 

Je*»« 0. B<tul»ter. 



TEACHERS. 

Julia Sddf , 
LiaieB. Oibba, 
Annie E. Ooff, 
Clara V. Gory, 
Mary RaM. 
Ellen P. Knight. 
Phronia M. La/a'n, 
Mary A. Murray, 
LittisO. Phillips, 



COVENTRY. 

CQMMtTT£E. 



.JonephA. TiUingluat, 
Frank S. Townscnd, 
8. Augusta Baitey, 
Ella II. Barton, 
BdteS, Gajnerll, 
Etidyn F. Cicrd, 
Ellen S. me, ' 
Mariannii Collins, 
Fannie E. Danie, 
Abby E. Oreeiu, 

CRANSTON. 



Minnie £. Phillips, 
Georgia A. Richardson, 
Emma F. Spring, 

iRosa H. Tinkler, 
J. J. TourtelotU, 
Dora Walling, 
Ellen M. Walling, 
Almira R. WeUman, 
Leona M. Wood. 



Ada F. Lovejoy. 
CHARLESTOWN. 



Haria A. Greene, 
Ella P, Griffin. 
Laura C. Lent. 
JesaLe A, Pearce, 
Marie L. Peterson, 
Julia B. Potter, 
Sophie P. Snow, 
AIidaM. Sweet. 
Eunice A. TWinghatt, 
Amey E. Wood. 
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Chas. W. Barle, 
Ja». n. Siarle, 
Mary A. H. Atwood, 
Laura J. Brooks, 
Marcy W. Coe, 
Mary M. Cole, 
Mary G. Colgan, 



William A. Weed en, 

Chairman. 
R. D. Metcalf, 



Sereno T. Jencks, 

ij. A. Eeaoh, 
'. B. Tkamim, 
Mel da Aldricb, 
Ariadne J. BaUou. 
LiUie 0. BaTnes, 
Eleanor H. Burroughs, 
Louise Campbell, 
Alice J. Carpenter, 
Emma A. dirpenlir, 
A. Oreanna Cheney. 
Lillian A. Fuller, 



Minnie F. PoUer, 
Maiy J. Richardson, 
Adela 0. Sali^mry, 
Jennie Smith, 
Sarah F. Tripp, 
Nabbie E. Tjler. 



TEACHERS. 

Lydia S. Durfee, 

MToa J. Earle, 
Esther Fenner, 
Emma E. Jamet. 
Jennie 0. Kenned;/, 
Hatlie E. Momey, 
Annie E. Nicholas, 

CUMBERLAND. 



COHHITTEB. 

Horace A. Follelt, J. FVank Glark, 

Clerk. Superintendent. 

Francis S. Weeks, 



Elinor F. Uarris, 
M. S. Eaviee. 
C. E. Seaton. 
Ada A. Hixon, 
Emily Hoag, 
M. Nettie Hoag, 
ifory E. Hunt, 
Dora A. Jencks, 
Hattie B. Jeneka, 
R, Ella Jencks, 



Nancy E. Lindsay, 
Ida L. Pearee, 
Laura R. Peck, 
Mary J. Pickett, 
Alice L Roberts, 
Virtla G. Roys, 
Laura A. 8coU. 
Imogene E. Sheldon, 
R. Emma Thompson, 
L. E. WiiTTeii, 
IdeUa P. WhwpU. 



EAST GREENWICH, 



James H. Eldredge, M.D., 

Chairman. 
Tho9. J. Penner, 
Benj. F. Reynoliis, 



•« W. K. AUen, 

S uperintendent . 
Cbas. A. Vaughn. 



Etiilia L. BuggR, 
Daniel P. Burdick, 
ASiert O. ColUn», 
John H. Edwtrde, 
Jos. R. Tillinghast, 



Eca S. ABen. 
Mary A. Arnold, 
Nellie 3. Bi3»eU. 
Sarah J. Booth. 
Ida E. Briggs, 

EAST PROVIDENCE. 



Sarah A. Brififgs, 
Anna F. Hoiaen, 
LillieD. Phillips, 
Emma Poiter, 
Sarah E. Spink. 



Marcius L. Eslcn, 
E. H. Potter. 
Carrie F. ArmiiiglOB 
Lucy M, Britton, 



Annie L. CampbeU, 
Jrene 0. Chipmnn, 
Harriet J. Dodge, 
Anna L Farrel, 



Anna M. Gerald, 
Clara Griswold, 

Fanny Griswold, 
Inez Griswold, 
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Marj B. Johnson, 
Ada E. Mason, 
Louella A. Miles. 
M. Jennie Morgan, 
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Sarah 8* Munroe, Annie A. Reid, 

Kiigenie G. Pagny, M. Alice Wallter, 

ErncBtine Patterson, Alice F. White, 

Julia B. G. Plummer, Emma E. Wilbur. 
Nettie M. Plummer, 

EXETER. 

COMMITTBB. 



Otia J. Ballon. 

ffm. E. Bnmm. 
IrvtTte 0. ChetUtr, 
Samuel P. Emex, 
Jiuon W. Qorton, 
John Hopkim, 
Clarke Beekhnm, 



George A. Bitgood, 
Arthur Hoptiju, 
Oeo. E. HapHm, 
Wm. E. Hopkins, 
CbarUe H. Howard, 
Edaon P. Howsrd. 
Jama H. Johnton. 
Henry L. Place, 
AltnoD G, Rich. 
AnuM P. Bkh. 
Oha*. H. Smith, 
Chas. W. Smith. 



John W. Phillips, 
AOiert C. Biehmond, 
Barber A. Wilcox, 
Mary F. Barber, 
Ruth E. Barber. 
Ida M. Cahoooe, 
Sarah J. Clarice. 

FOSTER 



TEACHERS. 

James A. Si one. 
Richard G. Stone, 
James S. Tucker, 
Franklin P. Young, 
Anna A. Battej, 
Tda F. Chate. 
Clara E. Ilt^pkirw, 
Anaetta Howard. 
Alineda H/nelanii. 
Lydia E. Nonhrap. 
Kmma IS. Paine. 



GLOCESTBR. 



Julia E. Gardner. 
Hatlie J,. SaU, 
Antiie Hartthorne. 
Nellie B. Locke, 
Sumn A. Tanner, 
Mary L. Underwood. 
Ruth A. White. 



Sara A. Potter, 
Emma L. Band/ill. 
Ella E. Smith. 
Ellen F. Saeet. 
Ella A, Tewgood, 
Emma J. Walker. 
Annie L. Weeden, 
EOa A. Whipple. 
FllaD. WUliamn, 
liydia A. Wright, 
Elln F. Yimng. 



Marcus Barnes, 
Stephen C. Irons, 
Geo. S. Pinkham, 
Alien G. Smith, 
Daniel P. Speneer, 
Santuel S. Stone, 
Lydia C. Armstrong, 



TBACHBRB. 

Ellen C. Arnold, 
Addie E. Bailey. 
Carrie E. Barnes. 
Carrie B.BrotDne. 
Estelle M. Coman. 
Zelotie A. Coman, 
Emma A, Durfee, 



Tda S. SarriTtgton, 
Martha Hapkinii, 
Jjffdia A. Imns, 
Marjf B. Johttmn. 
Nettie M. Beynolds, 
Helen M. Sleere, 
Elmim R. Whitinp. 
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HOPKINTON. 



to. P. Chirke, 
John J. Greene, 
Wia. B. Palmer, 
Albert WMley, 
Tho8. E. Wheeler, 
Ella J. Babcock, 
Libbic Babcock, 



COMMITTEE. 



TEACHERB. 

Alice A, Bote, 
fiara E. Cheater, 
Sarah J. Clarice, 
Barriet D. ColllDx, 
Ann L. CrandaJI, 
Lizzie J. Hoxsic, 
Sarah A. Hoxaie, 

JAMESTOWN. 

COMMITTEE. 



John r. WUbur. 



Margaret A. JohnBon, 
EmmiitE. Kenyon, 
H. Maria Palmer, 

Stiean A. Taniur, 
Lottie A. UOey. 
Lucy G. Wheeler. 



Edward N. Hammoud. 



D. Otis Clarke, 



TEACHEBB. 

Charles T. Enowlea, 



IDaniel W. Irons, 

Warren Matthewson, 
Emett W. Phiaipt, 
Cliffora A. Sweet, 
Oeorgiana Barnes, 
Kato £. Bode, 
Annie E. Boas, 
Abby M. Bowen, 
E. Nettie Brayton, 
Celia F. Cowing, 



COMMITTEE. 



1'EACKERS. 



Clara Dexter, 
Sarah E. Dyer, 
Ndiie R. Gardner, 
Annie S. Oof^rey, 
Oorinne C. Johnaoa, 
Mary 8. Jones, 
Kale IT. Peine. 
Clara E. Phillips, 
Sophia A. Place, 



•William A. Phillipa, 

Superintendent 
J. a Badlong, M. B. 



Annie C. Proctor, 
Etta O. Michardton. 
Mary Robinson, 
Elizabeth J. Smith, 
Ilia A. Steere, 
Suiie if. Steere, 
Carrie 8. Sweet, 
Orace L. B. Sweet, 
Emma F. WaOtm: 



William B. Colwell. 



COMMITTEE. 

Elisha W. Brown, 
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Wm. H. Ham. 
f Horace ff. Keach, 
Solon C. Kelly, 
Lucius P. Merriam, 
L. J. Upliam, 
Oeorgietta I. Adam», 
Sarah A. Barrovjs, 
Mary D. Bowud, 
Anna P. Chase, 
Mlnoie L. Clark. 
ItaMla 0. Doran, 
Alice G. Eucbee, 
Mary C. FairmftU, 



Ooraelia M. GoS, 
Lydia B. Oooding, 
Annie £. Greene, 
Annie T. Greene, 

tLiz.zie A. Gritlln, 
;ila V. Hazard, 
Laura H, Kent, 
Lola McConnell, 
Annie W. Miner, 
M. Bstelle Newell, 
Lizzie M Faine, 

LITTLE COMPTON. 

COMMITTEE. 



Melvina D. Paine, 
Anna A. Peck, 
idold. PMUips. 
B. F. Bandall, 
SuMii M. L. SavXKviKk, 
Mary A, Threslier, 
Harriet S. Traftou, 
Mary J. Trafton, 
Ertitli A. Troop, 
Susan E, Waterman, 
Harriet E. Whipple, 
Harriet N. D. Wilbur. 



Peleg A] my, 

Berwri Brown^, 
Natlianiel S. Brownell, 
John T. Cook, 
Rev. A. M. Klce, 



Jedlab Sliaw, 
Mdieard H. Windim, 
Leonora W. Chace, 
MariaJ.Leary, 

MIDDLETOWN. 



Annie W. Shaw, 
Diantba B. Simmons, 

Helen Ton^kins, 
Macie D. Wordell. 



TEACH EBB. 

AliM B. Earle, 
Amanda E. Peekham, 



Jas. Anihtmy, 
Lyman Barker, 

Gna». Hazard. 



Martha J. TUm. 



Tbomaa Coggesball, 

Cbairman. 
•Thomas H. Clarke, 

Secretary and 8upt. 
Dariua Baker, 



COMHITTBB. 

L. R. Blackman, 
C. H. Burdick, 
J. P. Cotton, 
J. H. Cozzens, 
William E. Crandall, 

TEACBEHS. 

Ib>ger» ISgh SchoDl. 



L, D. Davis, 

B. .S. Franiain, 
William A. Sledman, 
Edmund Tweedy, 
Rev. M. Van Home. 



Orammar, 
Henry W. Clarke, 



Seeoitdary, Primary and Ungraded Sehoola. 
Stephen Sears, Elizabeth C. Bobs, 
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SUPERINTENDENTS, SCHOOL COUHITTBES AND TEACHEBS. 



Rebecca T. Bosworth, 
EUtabeth 8. Burdick, 
Mary B. Burdick, 
Alice W. Carr, 
Emily B. Chace, 
EdnaU C. Cbase, 
Sarah H. Chase, 
Flora M. Clarke, 
\Anim Ootlrdl, 
Harriet 8. Fales, 
Samh E. Falea, 
Ellen N. Freeman, 
Racbel M. Friend, 



Oiiriatoplier M, Lee. 
Edward L. Spencer, 
WUliam F. WtUiamioit, 
Kale G. Anthony, 



Etta C. OortoD, 
HaniiBh Gorton, 
Anna E. Oreeue, 
Esther R. Hamilton, 
Alice Hamroett, 
Elizabeth flammett, 
AlzaidaR. Hammond, 
Helen M. Hunter, 
Alice J. Jones, 
Pbebe M. Lyon, 
Msrj S. Hartin, 
BlIttF. Peabody, 
Josepbiue 8. Peabody, 

BVUNINQ SCHOOL 



Fannie W. Aylesworth, 
Florence Carr, 
£. R Coggeshali, 
Addie B. Downing, 



Julia F, Pitmaa. 
Martha A. Smith, 
Elixabeth R. Bterne, 
Abby T. Swan, 
Alice E. Thompson, 
Mary S. Tilley, 
Helen M. Ward, 
Mary E. Wood. 
Jacob L. Prank, 

Teacher of Muaic. 
LorestaE. French, 

Teacher oF Drawing. 



Henrietta C. Ellery, 
Mai7 G. Ellery, 
Liliie Hammond. 



Edward H. Champlin, 

Cliairman. 
John P. Champlin, 



NEW 8HORBHAM. 



Hiram D. Bali, 

Clerk. 
John R Payne, 



•Charles E. Perry, 

Superintendent. 
Aianson D. Rose. 



C. E. Gham^in, 
Ray G. Lewis, 
Henry J. Potter, 



Charles Sisson, 

Chairman. 
T. If. B. BatMmn. 



Bineard Ghamplin, 
W. P. Dick, 
Geo, P. Lincoln, 
Edwin A, Jfoyet, 
John P. OIney, 
M&tan Percimu, 
David F. Phillips, 



Newton R, Potter, 
Geo. R. Smith, 
Judnm. I. Wood, 

NORTH KINGSTOWN. 

COUMITTEE. 

7'hoi,. J. Peirce. 

Clerk. 
Azel W. Tefft. 

TUACHRBB. 

S. Frank Sherman, 

Hannah A. Baton, 

Addie F. Brown, 

Marf E. V. Brown, 

Ruth C. Brown, 

Mary A. Eraser, 

5. Anna Gould, j 

NORTH PROVIDENCE. 



Annie Payne, 
Ella G. Sheffield, 
Lydia A. Smith. 



Ida J. Ilolmet, 
Mary F. Lyon, 

Celia M. Madison, 
Josephine Manning, 
Mary A. Mattison, 
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SCHOOL COMHISSIOHEB'8 KEPORT. 



NORTH SMITHPIELD. 



Qm. F. Vamey. 


Edwin A. Movrry. 


Rev. Stephen Phillips, 


Ctaairman. 


CUrk. 


Supt. 




Ida B. Dnrrant. 


EattU J. Moary. 


Erwin .1. Prance, 


Ida 8. Harrington. 


Phebe L. Richardson, 


Geo. P. H-ai, 


Evelyn M. Johnson, 


L. Augusta Sayles, 


Jennie Allvn, 


Alice E. Ijk3u, 


Setiie F. SayUe, 


Sara A. ArruM, 


Martha J. M-irOuiU. 


Jeaneite H, Southwick, 


Minerva J. Austin, 


Susan E. McLane, 


M.^A. Worrit. 


Cora I. Bowep. 


PAWTUCEBT. 






jTdian Ch/ue, 


Andrew Jencks, 


Gkairman. 


Robert Cushman, 


Superintendent 


John F. Ad/im». 


Edwin Jeacka, 


Pardon E. Tillinghasl, 


IVesarved W. Arnold, 


TEACHEIUl. 


John C. WUaon. 


AMi F. PeoM. 


Ella S. Danforth, 


Emma J. Messinger, 


PriQ. of High School 


Rose Delano, 


Sm S. MoTM. 


Wm. E. Tolman. 


S. Fanny Eddy, 


Carrie B, Mowry. 


Prin. of High Schoo 


Flora E. Pairman, 


Elmina S. OLmnlead, 


George W. Cole, 


Emilia a Pla^, 


C. Elizabeth Paine, 


John P Keni, 


8ara A. Pranklin, 


Lydia A. Paine, 


William E. Paiker, 


Isabel C French, 


. EO^ M. Putt, 


Xenopliim D. Tingley, 


Mahala W. French, 


Clara P. Perry, 


Sarah E. Bellows, 


Mary A. Goddiird, 


Kale D. Perry, 


Ida A. Tiffany, 


Orianna Grant, 


Cm-a E. Place. 


Annie M. Allen, 


Carrie Green. 


Louise P. Bemingbm, 


Grace G. Allen. 


Emma Qrout, 


Myra Robinson, 




Jennie E. Hastings, 


Sarah J. Scott, 


Ednah P. Beane, 


Mary T. Jencks, 


Charlotte E. Steele, 


Angelioe W. Bishop, 


Mary D, Livesey. 


Emma T. Tower, 


Mary E Blandin, 


Annie M. Loinaa, 


Carrie A. FaupAn, 
Charlotte S. Wiley, 


Ellen M. Brady, 


Emma F, Martin, 


Clara 8. Bullock, 


Mary J. Meader, 


Albert C. White, 


Clara E. Carpenter, 


Minnie R. Merritt, 


Teacher of Music, 




BVBNING SCHOOL TEACHBBB. 


Mifard TF. Blodgett, 


Wm. B. Lam, 


Annie E. Miller, 


Newton 8. Calhoun, 


William J. Nickle, 


Mary J. Rtchardnoa, 


AlfTid 0. CoIUm, 


J. Eugene Osgood, 

n. vr.BhOMn, 


Evelyn Slocum, 


Samuel Iront, 


Florence M. Tanner, 


Janus L. Jenekt, 


Edwin 8. Thurston, 


mitie C. Wilson. 


Henry I. King, 


Ellen M, Jencks, 
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3UPERINTETTDBNTB, SCHOOL COMMITTEES AND TEACHERS. 



PORTSMOUTH. 



COMMITTBB. 



HHDnah C. ColHus, 
EmnM F. ColUna, 
Carrie E. Ot-osa, 
Clara £. Dennis, 
M<tTj/ 0. Haa, 

PROVIDENCE. 



Quoigp Manchester, Joseph Coggesball, 

Chsinnan and Supt. Clerk. 

Rev. BeujamlD H, Chaae, Charles H. Potter, 
John H. Cross, 



P. T. Co^eshall, 
William H, Gifford, 
John B. Hambty, 
Anna C. Boyd. 
PA*;* M. Ohaee. 



John W. Angell, 
Daniel R. Ballon, 
Oeo. E. Buritow, 
Amos M. Bowen, 
Joseph F. Brown. 
Reginald C. Brown, 
Welcome O. Brown, 
David J, Burgess, 
Henry H. Burrington, 
Jolm W, Case, 
Selmn E. OhnrcA, 
Benjamin F. Clarhe, 
Freeborn Coggeshall, 
James (^ole, 
Stephen A. Cooke, Jr., 
Wm. H. Uovell. 
Arthur W. Dennis, 
John Duirirury, 
3. E. C. Farnhara, 
John D. Frost, 



Edward H. Cutler, 
David W. Hoyt, 
William T. Peck, 
Benjamin I. Wheeler, 
Benj. Baker. 
Myron C. Pease, 
W. M. Stockbridge, 

George E. Church, 
John Milton Hall, 
Eli H. Howard, 

t Member, anufWo. 



Stephen T. Sherman. 
Elbridee G. Stoddard, 

James Sweet. 



Ella F. Lutlt^. 
Waitie A. MaCteion, 
Maiy C. Miller. 
Sarah E, Roberts, 
Susan M, Vedder. 



Sarah H. Ballon. 

Secretary. 

{Henry R, Barker, 

President of the Com- 
mon Council. 

Chas. H. George, 

James C. Goff. 

WiUard H. Greene, 

J C. Greenough, 

Rev. David II Greer, 

Clifton A. Hall, 

Alfred A. Harrington, 

Gha*. P. HaTtahorii, 

Timothy Beffeman, 

Letter S. mi. 

Henry A. Howland, 

Daniel A. Hunt, 

Rev. Ellas H. Johnson, 

William S. Johnson, 

William H. King, 

Eugene Kingman, 

Merrick Lyon, 

Fred I. Marcy, 

Adiiiin Mathews, 

Alfred MctcaK, 



High School. 
WiilCer a. Webmr, 
Stephen 0. Edtrardi, 
Sarah E. Doyle, 
Rebecca E. Chase. 
C'harlotle E. Leavitt, 
Rosamond R. Leavens, 

Orammar SchooU. 
Albert J. Manchester, 
Levi W. Ruascll, 
James M. Sawin, 



Rev. Daniel Leach, 

Superintendent. 
y. Lewis Peirce, 

Chairman of Committee 

on Education. 
Jesse Metcalf. 
Thomas A, Millett, 
Elisha C. Mo wry, 
Henry S. Olney. 
Rev. Lemuel Osier, 
Fanny Palmer, 
Chas, W. Parsons, 
Daniel Perrio, 
Emulus Rhodes, 
Rev, Carlton A. Staples, 
Rev. Edwin M. Stone, 
Smith 8. Sweet. 
Rev. E. G. Taylor, 
George P. Tew, 
Wm. T, Tibbits, 
John C. Thompson, 
Rev. James G. Vose, 
Oren Westcott, 
Gilbert E, Whittemore. 



Elizabeth J. Chase, 
Ellen Dodge, 
Agnes F. WiltiaroB, 
Cornelia A. Babcoch, 
Julia W Doyle, 
Alice D. Mumford 



Geo. F. Wesion, 
Frederick W. Wing, 
Isaac O. Winslow, 
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SCHOOL C0MMIS8I0NBa's REPOET. 



Juliet A. Allen, 
Stella C. Allen. 
Laura E. Almy, 
Juliana T. ArmiDgton, 
Sarah Auatin. 
Adda^A. Bartlett, 
Anna L. Bliven, 
Charlotte Biundell, 
Abby L. Bowker, 
Annie F. Brown, 
Ellen L. Brown, 
Ltiey D. Bvddin, 
KaU K. BuU, 
Laura C. Burroughs, 



Carpenter, 
Ellyn A. Clarke, 
Sarak D. Coleman, 
Amy F. Collins, 
Helen M. Cook, 
Anna F, Cranston, 
Minerva O. Curtis, 
Phebe A. Cutting, 
M. Isabel Daggett, 
Annie F. Dean, 
Rboda A. Esten, 
Mary N. Falconer, 
Clara A. Flagg, 



Phebe A. Andrews, 
Adeline Y. Armington, 
Mary W. Armington, 
Rebecca B. Armington, 
Abby V, Barney, 
Mary J, Behan, 
Jessie Blatsdell, 
Helen N. Bowen, 
Nellie Branch, 
Mary A. Brown, 
Abby F. Butler, 
Anna B. Olapp, 
Anna E. Cobb, 
Elizabeth Coleman, 
Carrie M. Conant, 
Eli7^betli J. Cory, 
Hannah M. Crocker, 
M. Emily Cusliing, 
Ella 8. Dawley, 
Charlotte S. Dodge, 
Joanna V. Donovan, 



Ella A, Greene, 
Harriet R. Greene, 
Georgiana Guild. 
Georgiana M. Hall, 
Martha W. Hall, 
Abbie M. Harvey, 
Clara B. Harvey, 
Delia E. Harvey, 
Angeline Haakell. 
Abby F, Hendrick, 
Harriet E. Hewitt, 
Anna M. Hornby, 
Clara S. Hull. 
Seraphine A. Hunt, 
Susan R. Joalin, 
Mary A. Lee, 
Wilheinina A. Luft, 
Isabel F. Martin. 
Lucinda G. Maifield, 
Annie E, McCloy, 
Emily R McCrillis, 
EliKBbelhW, Miles, 
Jane D. Mumford, 
Mary J. Nichols, 
Ellen T. Noonan, 
Julia A. Osgood. 
Emma R. Osier, 
Elizabeth Owen. 

IntermecUate SehooU. 
Maria F. Dunham, 
Eleanor Dunn. 
Elizabeth X. Emerson, 
Abdy A. Evana, 
Catharine M. Farrell, 
Ella F. French, 
Florence M. French, 
Lucy A. Frost, 
Julia D. Greene, 
Annie M. Haskins, 
Abby P. Hopkins. 
Ellen M. Hopkins, 
Mary A. Huntington, 
Charlotte 0. Ingraham, 
Amelia P. Kimball, 
Harriet N. Lovetl, 
Martha W. Lovett, 
Ellen P. McCloy. 
Ellen McCrillis, 
Elsie T. M^nus, 
AbbyB, Melcalt, 
Viola L Mowry, 

Pronary Schoolii. 
Alice J. Arnold, 
Mary E. Arnold, 
Sarab J. Bacon, 
Ellen A. Bailey, 
Anna F. Baicer. 



Adelaide D. Padelford, 
Sarah C. Padelford, 
Ella F. Peck, 
Leah F. Poole, 
Sarah A. Piirkis, 
Harriet A. Bea, 
Anna A, Seid, 
Eva T. Ring. 
Rebecca L.Bing, 
Ellen A. Salisbury, 
Emeline A. Sayles, 
Mary E. Scarborough, 
Anna E. Searle, 
Emma Shaw, 
Mary C. Smith, 
Lucy C. Stanley, 
Fannie Stebbius, 
Harriet A. Swan, 
Maria L. Taft, 
Lucretia L. Tappan, 
Dorcaa B. Teel. 
Martha B. Teel, 
Fannie A. Tetlow, 
Mary L. Thiel, 
Ida M. Thomas, 
Lemira S. Tingley, 
S. Elizatieth WilliamB, 
Lillian B. Willoughby. 



Mary J. Muir, 
Kate L. Murphy, 
A. Cora Nichols, 
AdelaN. Padelford, 
Elizabeth Paasmore, 
Marietta P. Pearce, 
Ella L. Phillips, 
Sarah B. Porter, 
Harriet C. Randall, 
Sophia E. Rawson, 
Elenora Read, 
Mary Salmon. 
Cora E. Smith, 
Helen L. Steere, 
Ella H. Talbot. 
Janette R. Tingley, 
Ellen A. Wallace. 
Adelaide M. Waterman, 
Julia A. Waterman, 
Mary B. Weld, 



LouisE W. Balch, 
Sarah A, Ballou, 
Aral>el E. Barber, 
Annie F. Bartlett, 
Abby B. Battey, 
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SUPEKINTENDBNIS, SCHOOL COMMITTEES AND TEACHERS. 



Clara E. Battey, 
M. Rose Bosworth, 
Florence E. Bowen, 
Ella C. Bradley, 
Sarah W. Browning, 
Jane F. Biicklia, 
Emma M. Budlong, 
Ida N. BiidloQg, 
Anna M. Burrmgton, 
Ida M. Campbell, 
Martha R. Capron, 
Lydia M. Carpenter, 
Ellen A. Chase, 
Mary L. Chase, 
Helen A. Church, 
Matilda M. Clapp, 
Charlotte K. Clarke, 
Mary Cobb, 
Nancy A. Collins, 
Ellen P. Crocker, 
Annie F. Ctinliffe, 
Sarah F, Cutler, 
CbarloCte E. Danforth, 
Harriet J. Dean, 
Mary C, Devereaux, 
Clara B, Dunham, 
Lois A. Felton. 
Harriet H. Field, 
Annie F. Freeman, 
Dora W. George, 
Esther B. Grafton, 
EtnmaF. Qreene, 
Fanny A. Greene, 
Adalioe E, Harris, 



Clarence A. Aldrich, 
Wildeffiyixe E. Archibald. 
James Austin, Jr., 
HarmoD S. Babcock, 
David S, Baker, Jr., 
Edgar F. Balloa, 
Chas. E. Blgelow, 
John T. Blodgett. 
Sei0. E. Bowerman, 
Hugh A. Bradley, 
Oeo. T. Brovtn. 
Percy 8, Burbsnk, 
John M. Bamham. 
Irving Champlia, 
William S. Chase, 
Richnrd B. Comstock, 
Ana R. imig. 
Henry Dunster, Jr., 
Moaea C. Oiles, 
Clifford A. Hnrringlon, 
Walter B. Jacobs, 
Clark H. Johnson, 
Walter 8. Meader. 
Joseph K. Holloy, 



Abby A. Hathaway, 
Mai-y C. Hmnrd, 
Emina P. Hussey, 
Emma B. Jencks, 
Cella A. King, 
Mary E. Like, 
Evelyn Litchfield, 
Martha J. Marshall, 
Mabel I. Mathewson, 
Eliaabeth J. Molloy. 
Delissa D. Mooncy, 
Ida E. Morse, 
Azubah P. Mo wry, 
Siirah A. Mvir, 
Helen B. Mumford, 
Orianna E. Nichols, 
Sarah A. Olney, 
Mary J. Osier, 
Lucy A. Palmer, 
Harriet 8. Parish, 
Mary A. M. Pearce, 
Louise M. Peirce, 
Emma Ifanner, 
S. Ida Phillips, 
Ella M. Pierce, 
Abby W. Potter, 
MaiT Poller, 
Sophronia Pry or, 
Ellen L. Putnam, 
Sarah F. Randall, 
Lillian F. Bawwn, 
Harriet Richardson, 
Elizabeth S. Robinson, 



James Moneghan, 
Jencks Mowry, 
Raymond G. Mowry, 
Thomas B. Murphy, 
H. C. Pierce. 
T. Jefferson Shiel, 
Wm. H. Saeelland. 
BenJ. P. Thurston, 
Arthur M. Webster, 
William H. Winslow, 
Charles 8. Young, 
Sarah M, Aldrich, 
Josephine M. Armstrong, 
Mary A. H. Atwood, 
Mrs. Volney Austin, 
iTnte M. B)Ocer, 
Ella J. Barttclt, 
Eva O. Bates, 
Lucy M, Beane, 
Maria L. Bent, 
Harriet N. Bisbee, 
Ella Blackburn, 
Eliza A. Boyle, 
Cmrrie I. Br^a, 



Martha A. Rounds, 
Elizabeth B. Sawyer, 
Odelia Schnffer, 
Elizabeth H. 8mtth, 
Janette M. Staunton, 
Laura M. Steere, 
Martha Stone, 
Joanna S. Sweet, 
Mary G. Tasker, 
Elizabeth L. Towne, 
LilaS. Trott, 
Imngene A. Truman, 
Emma F. Turner, 
Isabella J. Tuthill, 
Abbie 8. Vose, 
Mary A. Waite, 
Sarah L. Walker, 
Sarah E. Watson, 
Ellen F. Webster, 
Mary E. Wheeler, 
Phebe E. Wilbur, 
Martha Winchester, 
Mary E. Wood, 
Jennie F. Work, 
Benjamin W. Hood, 

Prin. Teacher of Music- 
Mary E. Rawson, 
Sarah N. Farmer, 

Assistant Teachers of 

Music. 
Mary E. Gary, 
Mary E Engley, 

Teachers of Sewing. 



Florence K. Budlong, 
Lillian Burlingame, 
Eleanor H. Burroughs, 
Annie E. Campbell. 
Louise W. Case, 
Martha Champlln, 
Abbie D. Day, 
Minnie C. Dewing, 
Eunice A. Easlerbrooks, 
Abby L, Fifield, 
Etta E. Fiskc. 
Charlotte J. Gladding, 
Clara A. Ooodmn, 
Eliza F. Gorman, 
Grace Q. Greene, 
Kate M. Hackett, 
Martha B. Hall, 
Ariadne Hart, 
Emma 8. Hayward, 
Henrietta C. Huutord, 
Emma E. Jamea, 
Caroline M. Johnson, 
Mary A. Jones. 
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SCHOOL oomuibsioner's report. 



Hartba M. Jones, 

Haria L. Judkitu, 
FaDDie L. Kelton, 
Minnie Keoney, 
Lillian H. Lewie, 
Liiq/ A. Like, 
Jennie lAnUm, 
Ida P. Low. 
AnTia C. Mugnut, 
Ellen M. Halkio, 
Mary R. Marshall, 
Martha J. MoriluUl, 
Mary I. McQlaiiwr, 



Leooette D. Mooney, 
Mury R. Morse, 
Abbie P. Newton, 
Ida M. NewioQ, 
Fannie M. Olia. 
Clara B. Phillips, 
Ellen L. Phillips, 
Elsie A. Pierce, 
Zella Redding, 
Carrie L. Bice, 
Helen N. Ring, 
Melissa L. Schubanh, 
Harriet B. Bmitk, 



Janette W. Smith, 
Hannah F. Steere, 
mora SuUivan, 
Edna L. Swan, 
Asenath Tellow. 
Frances A. Titcomb, 
Rmh D. Tourtelott, 
Emma M. Tripp, 
Lila 8. Trott, 
AdahS. Wat»on, 
Sarah B. Wheeler, 
MatlU P. White, 
Charlotte B. Wood. 



Atira L Burdiek, 
Wm. T. CoUini. 
Charles J. Qreene. 
Edward E, Kenyan, 
Herbert N. Phillips, 
Inaae S. Prouer, 
Robert B. Richmond, 
WiUie 8. Seribner, 



RICHMOND. 

COMMITTEB. 

Chas. J. Greene, 

Clerk. 

TBA-CHBRS. 

Abel Tanner, 
Frank W. TiiUnghaa, 
Eugene D. Wheeler, 
Sarah E. Gone, 
Ida 8. Clarke. 
Jennie Crandall, 
Julia J, Fenncr, 



•Serhert N. PhOUpt, 

SuperintendenL 
Andrew B. Moore. 



Sarah M. Fenner, 
A. Fanny K. Jame», 
Emma F. Kenyoo, 
M. Lisaie Kenyan, 
Nettie Llllibridge, 
Elizabeth Phillips, 
Ida L. Welit. 



COHMtTTBB. 



Henry W. Harris, 
Charles H. Howard, 
John H. M«aUh, 
Layton E. Seamans, 
Jothua WeUii, 
jStephen B Wilier. 
Fannie A. Albro, 
Dedre Aldrieh. 
HusanF. Aldrlch, 



EUanor S. Angell, 
Mary E. Arndd, 
Sarah F. Barden, 
fElizabeth A. Doane, 
Elnora M. Harrii, 
Helen BasweU, 
Minnie Mann, 
Florence Mellish, 
Eliza A. Mowry, 
Annie P. Mill, 



Sarah E. (Hney, 
Elmma J. Potter, 
Man' E. Potter, 
EvUyn Randall, 
Mary E. »mUh. 
Joaie E. Steere, 
Eliia Sweet. 
Annie A. Walker, 
■ Belle H. White, 
Lydia A, Whitman. 



BVBMIHG SCHOOL TRACHBRS. 
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3UPERINIBNDENT8, 6CH0OL COMMirTBBS AND TEACHERS. 



SMITHFIELD. 



COUUITTEE. 



TBACSBKB. 



Hartwell W. Jeacks, 
Warren Mathewson, 
MarthaU W. Mowry, 
Harriet A. Annlngton, 
E. Xettie Brayton, 
Oandaix M, Eddy, 



Delia M. Ilarris, 
Emeline M. Mowry, 
Lilly B. Mowry, 
Nellie J. Mowry, 
Barah C. Mowry, 



Alice A. Parker, 
Elva A. Smith, 
Phebe L. Smith, 
Irene E. Steere, 
3umn D. WateTTium. 



Wm. A. Whipple, 



SOUTH KINGSTOWN. 



John A. Brown, John G. Perry, Set. O. H. Bixby. 

C bairn) ao. Clerk. Superintendent. 

John Babcock, G. B. S^cugn, Rev. E. F. Wataon. 

John H. Caswell, C. E. Maryott, 



A. W. Babee, 
Charles E. Faxon, 
Ohaa. J. Qreene, 
Thoi. B. f/reene. 
Edward H. Hoxsie, 
Jas. A. Rone. 
John H. Teh. 
JodA. WM. 
Abby B. Almy, 
Sarah L. Brown, 
JSitnice F, Broierting, 
Sarah E. Browning, 
Esther E. ChampUn, 
Mary W. Champlin, 



Sarah J. Chappell, 

Sarah Clark. 
Martha D. CoU. 
Irene F. Dixon, 
Mary E. Gardner, 
E»ma M. Ooddard, 
HattieE Hull, 
Abby M. Kenyon, 
Lillian K. Knotelei, 
Mary Knowles. 
Nettie L. Knowles, 
Eunice B. Nichols, 
Hattie Norlhrop; 



Sarah E. Sorthrop, 
Abby J, Palmer, 
Alice M. Peckliam, 
Mary E. Pemberton, 
Mary A. Pendleton, 
Mary J. Prosser. 
Cora Richardson, 
Mary Rose, 
Annie B. SchaeSer, 
Imogene E. Shddon, 
Mary Underwood, 
Susan A. Whaley, 
Marcia L, Wood. 



John T. Cook, 



iHv Almy, 
Arthur W. CoUim, 
Edaard Gray, 
Chat. R Hick*. 



TEACUEBB. 

Joiephiiie Almy, 
Deborah A. Chase, 
Oenevra Cook, 
Etitabeth A. Oifford, 
Peace C. Gray, 
Lizzie B. King, 



EHma M. KnowU*, 
Elizabeth W. Pool, 
Alice H. Richards, 
Cora R. Ridge, 
Annette B. Stetson, 
LimeD. Taber. 
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Chairman. 
Rodman Barton, 
Guorge 8. Brown, 



CUUMITTBB. 

Beni. M. Boswortb, Jr., 

Clerk. 
Rev. E. P. Clarke, 
Rev. b. K. Dexter, 



Rev. Wm. N. Ackley, 

Superintendent. 
Ambrose B. Mason, 
Thomas C. O'Brien. 



Lewit H. Meader, Patience Cole, 

PriD. of High Btliool. Louise F, Drowne, 

AMn F, Pease, Annie Driacol, 

Pi-in. of High School. Evelyn. Essex. 

William B. Martin, Patience L. Fiah, 

Emma Brown, Enielie M. Hoar, 
Addie C. Clarke, 

EVENiNo acuooL 
Charles B. Maaon, C 

WARWICK. 



Nellie C. Hoar, 
Henrietta Martin, 
Jennie R. Martin, 
Abiab O. Turner, 
Charles H. Ryder, 

Teacher of Music. 



Albert C. Dedrick, Caleb Westcott, 

Chairman. Clerk. 

Peleg Brown, William A. Corey, 

Henry C. Budlong, Albert D. Greene, 

Henry Gapron, Stephen Qreene, 

William Carder, Cyrus Harris. 

Edward A. Cole, 0. P. Hark, 



Oliver A, WickcH, 
Henry P. Wood, 
Charles H. Young. 



D. R. Adams, 

f John Q. Adams, 
Alfreds. Arnold, 
J. Frank Barden, 
J. W. Burnham, 

E. 0. Card. 
Cha». M. Hobeay, 
Stephen 0. Irons, 
Geo. P. Lincoln, 
Frank W. Lockwood, 
Jfts. 8. Lockwood, 



William C. Townaend, 
Willard S. Walker, 
Henry A. Wood, 
Lizzie Allen, 
Ida M, Budlong, 
Mfirg 0. Qtpron, 
Haltie A. Carpenter, 
Margaret H. Cocroft, 
Lucy A, Corey, 
Clara E. CmndaS, 
Emma L. Davis, 
Jennie Davis, 
Abby L. FifiM. 
Anna B. Gardiner, 

WESTERLY. 

COMurTTEB. 



Carrie A. Oardimtr, 
Carrie P. Gardiner, 
Harriets. Johnson, 
Edna L. Kimball, 
Emma A. Potter, 
Jfilia A. Potter, 
Ella F. Remington, 
Josephine A, Reynolds, 
Alice M. Sisson, 
Lucy A. SisKon, 
Mary V. Snow, 
Milla M. Taft. 
Theresa R. Westcott, 
NeUie P. Wood. 



Triatam D. Babcock, 
h School. T. Stanton Barber, 
Paul M. Barber, 3d, 



B. F. G-eeenman, 
Geo. A. Perkins, 
W. J. Potter, 
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Ella A. Chamberlnia, 
M. M. Adams, 
Annie P. Babcoch, 
Nancy Babeock, 
Lizzie A. Barber, 
JeDDie A. Card, 
A. Lizzie Chapman, 
H. Louiee Conner, 
Mary E. Coy, 



Charles F. Cari 



Susan P. Coy, 
E. A, Cmmb, 
Emmit F, Dunlop, 
NeUieN. Oavitt, 
Martha A. Greene, 
Elizabeth Holmea, 
Minnie Kenyan, 
Jane E. Kerr, 



rpenler, 
Chairmat 



Ena H. Larkin, 
Eugenia F. Lewis, 
Harriet Pendleton, 
Kale A. Pendleton, 
Sarah PK Spencer, 
Fanny P. Thompson, 
Lucy M. Wilbur, 
E. A. WoleoU. 



WEST GREENWICH. 

COMUITl'EB. 



John A, Bates, 
Edisard I. Brooks, 
Wm. H. Durtee, 

John H. Edward*, 
\Kleber A. E^iearda, 
John C Franklin, 
Geo. if. Greene, 



Ctymer A. Reynolds, 
Wdeome D. Saylei, 
George Sisaon, 
AzelW. Ten. 
Chas. J. Acker, 
Warren P. Wilcox, 
A. Frances Arnold, 

WOONSOCKET. 



Annie B. Franklin, 
A, Imogene Palmer, 
BUen 8. Sweet, 
Maria Tarbox, 
Mary E. Warner, 
Amy E. Wood. 



Erastus Richardson, Amos Slierman, 

Chairman. Clerk, 

Oeo, E. Brewer, Wm. C, Monroe, 
Joseph E. Cole, 

TEACHERS. 

Reni. Baker. S, Pannle Bryant, 

Nancy H. Biirlingaine, 
Ida M. Buxton, 
Abbie B. Carpenter, 
Mary J. Conboy, 
Alice A. Cook, 
Eva G. Cook, 
Louisa B. Cranston, 
Ednor P. Cranks, 
Minnie Farnum, 
Rena N. Grout, 
Alice M. Hawkins, 
Sybil B. Hill, 
Nellie M. Martin, 
Carrie B. Monroe, 

EVENING SCHi 



A. J. Eaton, 

Prins. of High School. 
R. F. CotwoU, 
Barry M. Sallou, 
J. B. Brackett, 
W. H. Crocker. 
F. McFee, 
A. R Morse, 
Alvin C. Robbins, 



Gertrude E. Arnold, 
Sarah F. Andrews, 
Medora T. Barber, 
Emma F. Bassett, 



Geo. E. Brewer, 
Wm. 0. Monroe. 
Geo. Verry, 



Abbie S, Carpenter, 
Pacifiqjie Contre, 
Mary G. McCloskey, 



Lucia B. Moses, 
Maria H. Mowry, 
Mertie B. Mowry, 
Minnie P, Mowry, 
Nettie B. Mowry, 
Goorgie E. Paul, 
Mary L. Rand, 
Elizabeth E. Rickard, 
Clara E. Sherry, 
Ellen M. Smith, 
Mary F. Smith, 
Lizzie N, Snow, 
AM>ie E. Staples, 
Annie H, Sweet, 
Isadore L. Sweet. 



Flora MoffltC, 
H, E. Rockwood, 
Florence Staples. 
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EXTRACTS FROM SCHOOL REPORTS. 



APPARATUS. 



BtJaRtLLTiLLB. — Id several of the districts the ftcbool-hoiises have been thor- 
oughly repaired, a thing greatly Deeded, and as all nil! unJoubtedly accept the 
terms on which the Slate offers its aasistance, we hope soon to see every school 
well supplied with all the pSirBphemaiia necessary to make the studies plain and 
inlereating. — E. V. Oranobb, Superinttndent. 

Cumberland.— iocio/ ilpjKMMfKg.— Our schools have little if any apparatus, 
books of reference, or other needed assistance to aid in carrying on the work 
allotted them. Some of the walls are as barren, as far as maps are concerned, 
as the walls of a prison, not having a map even of their own State. The teacher 
must have these appliances to assist bis work. The pupil needs to be prepared 
by education, needs to have bis thoughts started into growth on many sides la 
order that he may go into life well fitted to battle with its pressing necessities. 

The furnishing of reference books, maps, globes and other such appliances seems 
to me to be abaplutely necessary for the welfare o£ our schools. — J. P. Clark, 
Superintendent. 

EixBTBR. — Blackboardi. — It is necessary to have a good blackboard, as it Is 
something that should be very much used by both teacher and pupils. 

Olobea and Maps. — If each district would furnish itself with globes and maps, 
they might be employed with profit. I think a new model map of Rhode Island 
is especially needed. — Geo. A. Tbomas, Snpennlendenl. 

FoetrKK.— Importance of Stals Aid.— We take gTCAt pleasure in the thought that 
the way seems opeu whereby all the schools of the State may be supplied with 
the heretofore much-needed working tools, so absolutely indispensable to the dis- 
semination of general knowledge among the young. 

Our General Assembly has passed an act which is certainly a very important 
step in the right direction, and were it possible for all parents and guardians to 
understand and appreciate the advantage, every school in the Stale would soon 
be supplied with these auxiliaries to education. Wo anticipate, however, that 
those who do see and realize the importance of this generous movement on the 
part of the State will naturally put their shoulder to the wheel, and not tire out 
until the desired result is accomplished. — M. P. Arnold, Chairman. 
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QLOcasTBR. — The Bute has made liberal provision for the education of her 
SODS anil daughters, and eitpecta that each tovrn will heartily cooperate with her 
in this respect. Most of the towns are doing so with cnmrnendable zeal, tberebj 
furnishing school boards and school officers with snfflcient monej to fully equip 
the schools witii all things necessary to secure the best results. — H, B. Johnson, 
SiiperinteTuient, 

HoPKiNTON. — Districts 3, 4, 6 and 11 have during the year made decided ini 
provcmeots on their grounds by digging wells, so that the scholars can have 
water without tresspassing on others. Something should also be done each year 
towards supplying the different schoo-lrooms with apparatus, such as an un- 
abridged dictionary, wall-maps, books of reference, charts, globes, plenty of 
blackboard room, &c. These mutters should be talked up In different localities 
by the committee until the people shall feel that they are called upon to supply 
the much needed helps. This can be done with no great effort by doing some-* 
thing each year, until the school-room with its appliances shall be looked upon 
with pride by the patrons, and pupils shall be able to la; a broader foundation 
for their educatioD. 

The appropriation made by the State to aid schools in supplying themselves 
with the needed apparatus, should be met by our townsmen in a way to show 
their willingness to lift at the wheel at the right time to give the car of progress 
a start. Did the people know how bare are the tables and the walla in the 
school-rooms of the town, and how much Ijooks of reference are needed, and 
how they would be appreciated by our pupils, I Ihlnk an appropriation would 
be made by almost a unanimous vote of the citizens of our town.— P. M. Bak- 
BKR, 3d, SuperinleniUiil, 

Johnston. — Deficiency of Aj^arahis. — Our apparatus for educational purposes 
remains as at my last report, with very little exception. Although the matter has 
constantly been urged upon the various school officers, it has, for lack of funds 
(more than inclinalion}, remained in prospective. The want of a tew diction- 
aries is sadly felt, and the teachers are put to great inconvenience many times for 
a book of reference. Either the teacher must be a complete encycjopfedia, or 
else time, which Is invaluable, must be lost in procuring the needed knowledge. 
Cannot some remedy be found? Mathematical blocks and other appliances for 
object teaching are sadly needed in every school. — W. A. PHiLLtPS, Supen'n- 
teTident, 

Lima COMPTON, — It is the unanimous opinion of the committee that most 
of our school-rooms are far behind the times in apparatus and conveniences for 
instruction.— A. M. ItrcE, Superintendtnl. 

Newport, — Additions have been made during the year to our stock of books 
of reference. 

Five copies of Monteith's Geographical Charts were purchased for the primary 
schools, and seta of readers for supplementary reading and language lessons fur 
the sub -primaries. — T. H. Clarke, Superintendent. 

New Shorbbam. — During the past year I have succeeded In arousing enough 
interest In the districts to procure a full set of Maury's outline maps for each 
school. I should be glad to be able to add some other simple apparatus to these 
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North Kjnobtowh.— Importance of Legitlative Aclioit.— There is no reason 
why oil tbc achooU in the town should not now be supplied with tbe necessary 
appliances for imparting knowledge by the most approved jnethods. The action 
of tlie lost legislature in appropriating a large sura of money to assist such 'dis- 
tricts as should raise half of tlie amount deemed requisite to meet their needs, 
has talcen away the validity of all excuses of poverty, and remedied a long ex- 
isting evil. Eveiy district can now well afford to own, at least, a good globe, a 
suitable dictionary, and to have a set of maps to adorn tbe walls of tbe school- 
room. The trustees throughout tbe town will not be slow in putting the dis- 
Iricts in the proper position to avail themselves of this advantage, — D. 8, Baker, 
Jr., Superiitleiident. 

Pawtdckbt. — Boolmof Beferenee. — The grammar schools at least, need a more 
generous supply of reference books, sncb as gazetteers and encyclopaedias. This 
stntement is too evident to need any enlargement or argument. T found in one 
. acliool a subscription list nearly completed, for the purchase of a set of these 
books by pupils and teacher. It seems to me that books so useful, so strongly 
desired, and intimately connected with school work, should properly be procured 
by the town. They will remain aids and instructors to other generations, and 
ought not to he obtained by tbe hard effoits of the present few, whose use of 
them will be very brief at best. — A. Jencks, Bitperintendent. 

Portsmouth. — Need of Atiraciionx. — The school-houses of this town are, as a 
whole, in good condition, pleasantly and conveniently located, and well adapted 
to the wants of the several districts. But every visitor of our schools will be 
forcibly struck with the almost entire alisence of all necessary school apparatus, 
such OS globes, outline maps, and diagrams, and many other articles which do so 
much toward making the schoolroom both pleasant and attractive. Our sch.iol- 
rooms need Co be made more comfortable and homelike, our play-grounds en- 
larged and well provided with shade trees, and the surroundings generally made 
more inviting and pleasant. — J. Cooobskall, Ckrk. 

Richmond, — There is a great need of globes, maps, dictionaries, etc., in most 
of our schools. Also, in some of the ^hools, the blackboards are so poor and 
inadequate that tliey are little better than none. The district authorities should 
take some way to provide for this serious want. Deprecating the lack, and wish- 
ing for a better day will not atone for the remissness. If you prize the advan- 
tages of education and our free schools, lend your aid to the work, and furnish 
the teacher with means to make the attendance of the scholars pleasurable and 
profitable to them. — H. N. Phillipb Superintendent 

WABwiiiK. — In immediate connection with school buildings and furnishings, 
the subject of apparatus for visible illustration including books of reference, de- 

I believe there Is no school-bouse in town where there is not more or less of 
blackboard space, though in some ttaeie is a deficiency. Some have clocks, but I 
believe not all. Most have a map of Rhode Island, and some have other wall 
maps, but of outline maps there is, in most of the districts, a deficiency. Some 
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bave a small globe, some none al all. and one, possibly more may be well sup- 
plied witb globe and maps. Most, but not all, bave a lar^e dictiouary and 1 
tbink some bavc a gazetteer, as alt sboiild bave, as well as a diLtionarj Our 
State Legislature, at its late session, passed an act to encourage disliicls or indi- 
viduals, to raise money for Ibe purposes here indicated to be supplemented 
within a given limit by an equal sum from the Slate treasury In one or two 
districts, where tbe enterprise of teachers has secured a moderate sum hO ex- 
pended, bad this law been then in force, there would have been a sum m hand 
sufficient for a good beginning in this direction, ^J. T. Smith, SapentUendenl. 

West Grbbnwiok. — Would any one think of putting his son out to learn a 
trade to a man who had no tools in his shop to work with ? Could he be made 
to believe chat his son might learn his trade from books, without the use of tools ? 
Just so in the school-room the teacher needs something beside seats and test- 
books. 

All that is to be found in our sciiool-rooms is a few old maps, which do not rep- 
resent things as they are ; and blackboards, some of which might be better 
termed "' black spots." 

This is all that is to be found In any of our school-rooms, unless it is furnished' 
by tbe teacher. I think each district might furnish by subscription, or some 
other way, many things needed, such as globes, maps, Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary, books of reference, &c. — J. W- Rathbun, Supei-inUnd^at. 



APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 

East Pbovidenxb. — Liberal Policy. — In the past the schools have been gen- 
erously supported, and we hope and trust that tlie same liberal policy will be pur- 
sued in the future. Whatever tbe standard of our schools, such will be tbe 
standard of intelligence among our people, " For with the same measure that ye 
mete withal it shall be measured to you again." — Oom/mittee. 

KoFKis'ios.-^'udicinns Expendituren eaUedfor. — Money appropriated for school 
purposes has, for the moat part, l>eeD Judiciously used. But three districts in 
town have shown any desire to shorten [be school year ; that is, all except three 
bave used through tbe year the State and town appropriations to pay teachers' 
wages, and have paid incidentals by tax on tbe property. Now those districts 
where the people lor trustees) insist on stopping the school soon enough to be 
sure that the town order will pay the entire expense of the school, are the ones 
where it has been practiced so long that the scholars need a change of base ; they 
need the entire money, and some besides, invested for the next three orliveyeai-s 
in teachers' wages. That would bring more of tbe patrons into sympathy with 
the schools, and there would be a feeling that the school in some way belongs to 
them; this feeling should be more general, that the school is ours, and wc want 
one that we shall take pride in showing to visitors, as the school we help pay 
for, and give it as many visits or as much time in the course of the year as wc 
do our county fair. Whenever the patrons have such a feeling, schools will 
prosper. — P. M. Barhkk, 3d, Baperintendent, 
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Johnston. ^The committee would agaiD call attention to the false economy of 
small appropriationa for our public schools. We have already lost some of our 
best teachers, and, at the close of the present term, we shall lose others. The re- 
action must come, sooner or later. Good work HDBT be paid for; men and 
women, capable of doing good work, cannot afford to wear themselves out in 
Johnston, without sufficient rerouneratioQ, when neighboring towns stand ready 
to receive tUem, and pay them well for their services. — V. P. Horton, Cterft. 

Too well you know how much an increase of appropriation is needed. I will 
only say, I believe every dollar has been honestly expended by the various officers 
In whose care the matter rests, and much more might have been expended judi- 
ciously, and with proSl to our rising generation. — W. A. Phillips, Superintend- 

pAWTtrcKBT. — PariimoniouaneM is not Economy, and the mere saving a dollar, 
or even a dollar and a half, at the sacrifice of more important considerations, is 
not the ehiefeat object of our corporate, any more than of our individuals exist. 
ence. — P. Sherman, Ghairman. 

SciTUATB. — It Is greatly to be hoped that a sufficient amount will be appropria< 
ted, at the proper time, so that our evening schools can be continued next winter. 
Don't politicians, any longer, try to make polilieal capital out of our public tckools. 
You have now reduced the town's appropriation to the-lowest possible point, if 
we obtain anything from the State. Please now confine your attention to some 
other department of our public affairs. I would suggest to you the fact that the 
Sealer of Weights and Measures, in this town, now receives about the same 
salary as the Superintendent of Schools, although bis duties only require some 
three day's Ume during the entire year. Then the Dog Congtable would be a good 
subject for a politician to contemplate, for if he enforced the law as his oath of 
office requires, our public schools would have a larger revenue than they now 
receive from that source. But I forget. It would make some totert mad to 
ffwthfully enforce the dog law, wouldn't it? That would not do, of course. So 
our schools must suffer.— W. H. Bowkn, SaperijUendent. 

SorTH KiNGBTOWB. — Uses of School SfoTte]/. — The law is clear that the money 
from the Slate shall be used to pay teachers' wages, and for no other purpose. 
(Chap. 46, sec. 3). Where any doubt exists, it is in regard to the money received 
from the town — whether it can be used for repairs to school-houses, putting in 
broken glass, etc. As the law Is not specific on this point, it is a matter of in- 
ference, and rests upon Ihe decisions of the Commissioner and the courts. 

In 1850, Commissioner E. R. Potter, in reply to a question asking, if " the 
town bas the right, under the law, to appropriate a portion of the school money 
raised by the town for the use of the district (in a case where a house needed re- 
pairs)," said ;i"If the town sees fit to make a special appropriation to aid a dis- 
trict, I see nothing to prevent tbem ; but then It cannot be done out of the school 
money either received from the State, or raised by the town under the school 
law." 

And in 1858, Commissioner John Kingsbury said . "After consulting Chief 
Justice Ames, I must decide that the phrase ' other expenses' • * • applies to ex- 
penses for things similar to books, 'fuel, etc., and which do not come under the 
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name of flxturee. I must therefore decide thai wlodow curtaina are fixtures." 

From these decUloas it is clear tliat neither the State nor the town money can 

be used to repair or paint acbool-bousea, to replace broken glass, nor to supply 



Wabbsn.— fidtrmeAnMnf.— The committee much regret the undue promWence 
gjyen by the electors at the last annual town meeting to the subject of finance in 
connection with the public schools. Wlille recognizing the principle that the 
schools should be conducted in accordance with the atrictesl rules of economy, 
they desire to express the coDvictiou that the truest economy would justify a 
liberal expenditure of money for school purposes, if necessary to secure efficiency. 
Efficiency should be the test of school work, and not the cheapness wltb which it 
may be accomplished. The pupil of to-day develops into the future man and 
woman in a few years, and is called upon to solve the grave problems of life. 
His proper education is all-important, and should not be measured by dollars 
and cents. The committee, however, while entertaining these views, have re- 
cognized as directory, the voice of the people, as expressed in the limited appro- 
prlalion of last year, and have endeavored to curtail expenses in such way as to 
least impair the efficiency of the schools.— Commttte*. 

Warwick. — An observable tendency has appeared recently in other quarters 
towards economy in school expenses ; but it appears to me that the town of War- 
wick has already passed the limit of safety in ibts direction. Id every element 
of judicious expenditure our schools need expansion, not contraction. — J. T. 
SuiTH, SaperinUndenl. 

WooKSOCKBT,— The expenditures during the past school year exceed the appro- 
priations |1. 827.46. The increasing demand for school accommodations and 
additional teachers each year will necessarily require larger appropriations. TJie 
expense of caring for tbe school buildings would not be as great if some system 
could be adopted for a less number of persons to do this work, and I am sure 
better care and attention would be given to it.— N. T. Vebry, Superiniendtnt. 



ATTENDANCE. ABSENTEEISM, TRUANCY, AND COMPDLSORY 
EDUCATION. 

East Qbbbnwich. — Attendatiee of 2fon-Iie»idenli. — A practice has come to my 
notice, which I am Informed has been continued for several years, and I recom- 
mend such action as may be necessary to remedy the wrong. Some of the rooms 
in the school-house on Spring street, in District No. 1, are continually over- 
crowded ; and yet scholars are admitted to this school who not only live outside 
of tbe district, but in another town. While this practice may in some instances 
be advisable, it does seem to me that in this case it works a positive wrong to the 
scholars of this district, if it is not in direct violation of Section 1, Cbsptcr 03 of 
the General Statutes, for in some of the rooms in this building the average daily 
attendance has been nearer seventy than fifty. And I am informed by the trustee 
that when he has called upon the parents or guardians of some of these scholars 
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outside ttae district, tbey have declined to pay tuition, although prevloual; aoti- 
fled that, if tbej continued to seud, tuition would be charged tbem. Tbe argu- 
ment held out hj these parents is, that they pay taxes In this town and district, 
and therefore have a right to the privilegea of the public schools. This is no 
argumeot, from the fact that taxation neither admits to, nor excludes from, the 
privileges of our public schools. A man paying a tax on property In the city of 
Providence, and residing In East Greenwich, would very soon find, upon trying 
the experiment, that hia children would not be admitted in the schools of that 
city.— 8. W. K, Allen, SuperinUndeiU. 

East Phovidemce — The average attendance has been considerably diminisbed 
by the prevalence of scarlet fever and diphtheria. — OommitUe. 

Exeter. — As there is not a large number of children in the town, the schools 
must necessarily be small. Sickness kept a few from their regular attendance in 
some districts, and there are a few others that have not attended, owing to 
neglect on the part of parents, or for some trifling reason, they have been allowed 
to remain away, and lose the benefits tbey might have received. — Qeo. A. 
Thomas, Superintendent. 

Johnston. — Ftn-entit' BenponsHnliiy. — When we consider the scourge of scarlet 
fever, which has had au unprecedented run of many months during the year, I 
am surprised at the percentage of attendance which has been reported by the 
various teachers ; in some schools, over 90 per cent, attendance indlcalea tliat the 
teacher has been alive to tbe interest of tbe school, and has made personal work 
in keeping the scholars punctual in attendance. Yet, with the number of over 
eleven hundred scholars reported in the town, we should have a better showing. 
This brings us to the matter of absentees and truants. My experience, during 
the last ten years, with this class o( children, leads me to throw the blame upon 
the parents for ninety per cent., and to make them indirectly responsible for the 
other ten per cent. 

To illustrate, I often have applications for admission of scholars who have ab- 
sented tbemseivea, for vnrious reasons, from the school. I usually require the 
parent to come and make tbe request, that I may more fully carry out the spirit 
of the law. 

Tbe parent will generally make some frivolous excuse, claming tbey knew of 
tbe absence, and will promise in the future to send- the scholar more steadily. 
Upon inquiry of the teacher, it generally turns out that to escape a hard lesson, 
or for some other foolish cause, the scholar remained away, prolonging the absence 
to days in some cases. The parent condones the act to get the scholar admitted, 
who finds the class so far ahead he becomes discouraged, and begins a perfect 
system of truantism, where, liad the parent taken prompt measures in the first in- 
stance, instead of condoning, there would have been no truancy. Again, care- 
lessness and apathy on tbe part of tbe parent lead to the same result. I can ate 
no remedy except a strict enforcement of the truant law. — W. A, Phillips, 
Superintendent. 

Newport,— The superintendent's report shows an increase in the number of 
pupils, exceeding by one hundred and fifty that of the ajerage of the previous 
year, and greater than ever before. This compelled the appointment of addl- 
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tional teochera and increaaed scliool accomtnodatious, involving exponditures 
that have overdrawn the school apportioftmeut. — T. Coogbshall, Chairman. 

T^aaneff.— Section 7 of Chapter V., Rules and Regulations of tbe School Com- 
mitteo, reads as follows ; 

" Absence from school withont the consent of the parent or guardiao pre- 
viously obtuined, leaving the school-room in school hours, or the yard at recess, 
without permission of the teacher, and the tardiness of an habitual truant ex- 
tendlng beyond twenty minutes, shall each be accounted truancy ; and all cases 
of truancy shall be at once reported to the Superintendent, who may exclude a 
pupil for truancy, according to Section 6." 

Chapter 24 of City Ordinances reads as follows: 

" It shall be unlawful for a child, who is a pupil of any of the public schools 
ef this city, to absent himself or herself from said school during the regular 
hours of instruction and attendance, without the consent and approbation of his or 
her parent or guardian previously obtained for said absence, and the police officers 
are hereby instructed and required to arrest any such child found in the public 
streets as a truant and absentee as aforesaid, and deliver him or her to the super- 
intendent of public schools to receive such reprimand and discipline as may 
best promote regular and punctual attendance." 

The State Law directs that Town Councils shall make needful provisions and 
arrangements concerning habitual truants and children not attending school, and 
may provide penalties for the breach of any such ordinance, not exceeding twenty 
dollars for any one offence; it further directs the committal of persons convicted 
of habitual truancy to any institution of instruction or suitable situation pro- 
vided for that purpose. 

The next section, however, provides tnat before any ordinances made under 
the authority of the next two preceding sections, hereof, shall take effect, they 
shall be approved by the commissioner of public schools. 

The commissioner of schools refusing to approve of the committal to the re- 
form school for truancy, and there being no other school or situation in tbe Stale 
which would answer the purpose, the law of the State relative to truancy and 
absenteeism may be regarded as null. 

In our dealings with truants, we have rested solely on the rules of this Board 
and tbe city ordinance. 

The cases are very few to which we have had occasion to apply the provisions 
of the latter. We find by experience that more can tje done to correct irregular- 
ity by holding the provisions of the law in abeyance or reserve. What I mean 
is this : 

If a pupil should become an habitual truant, or should a parent place his son 
in my care, and at the same time notify me of the fact that Uis son has been an 
habitual truant from tbe private or parochial school of which he was a meml>er, 
I would say nothing to him about law until it Ijecomes necessary by his irregular 
ity or until other means failed and then I would not make him acquamied with 
all its provisions, for if no case can be made against him, it is tietter that he 
should not know the weakness of the law. 

But in analyzing tbe many cases that have come to my knowledge during tbe 
past six years, I find that the principal causes that lead to truancy are; 

1st. Want of proper home influences and training. 
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3d. Neglect of the following rule hy the teacher. A pupil who has been 
abaeat from school for laas than the time meutioDed io Bectioa 5. can be readmit- 
ted, on preaenting to the l«acber a written ezcuse signed by the parent or guar- 

8. Growing out of grade. 

Of the two latter, the cases have been so few during the last four years as not 
to call for special mention. Formerly the number of cases was considerable, 
but as will be remembered, ne have in the three previous years accounted for the 
difference, in the term and year record each successive quarter of each year. 

For the quarter ending Nov. 7th, '79, but one person was reported as having 
lost his seat by truancy. 

For quarter ending Jan. 30th, '60 — none. 

This, however, does not show that there were not truants during the quarter, 
but at thitt time all were in their places, or accounted for by their parents. 

There are two classes of truants, habitual and occasional And the methods 
of dealing with these diSer much. 

If a person be reported for truancy, we endeavor to ieam first the cause or 
causes which led to a breach of the rule. Many cases occur by "getting late," as 
childreu term it, On investigation we find that the child has been sent on er 
rands by the mother with strict injunctions perhaps not to be late, and the child, 
finding it to be impossible to be in lime or failing to be punctual, dreads to return 
home for fear of being accused of dallying and receiving consequent punishment, 
and prefers to take the risk of a half day in the struct. 

If the parents be notified of his non-appearance at school the case is checked at 
once, but if the teacher fail to do his or her duly, it may be fatal to Ihe regular- 
ity of the pupil, and consequently fatal to his advancement. These cases, how- 
ever, are few, not more than five coming to my knowledge in three years. 

Late breakfasts is another cause— but in some cases the breakfast is left un- 
touched by the pupil, rather than to be late at school. 

I have heard charges made by ambitious pupils, pupils who desire a clean 
record, that the parents did not help them to be punctual and regular. But sad- 
der cases than these will we treat of under want of proper training and proper 
home influences. 

When a child has deliberately played truant from school he is promptly sent 
to this olBce by the teacher, or the superintendent is notified and he sends for the 
delinquent and very rarely does he fail to appear. If occasional, he is required 
to make up the time lost at the school, reporting at this office each noon for one 
week; if he fails to report at the office the teacher sends word at once by tele- 
phone and the time for reporting is increased; if he fails to appear at school the 
superintendent is notified at the expiration of the twenty minutes allowed under 
the rule. A. visit to the home in person will correct most cases. These persons 
if the rule be followed carefully and with certainty seldom fail to become regu- 
lar attendants. Of these cases we can number more than ten during the last two 
years who are now regular. 

Habitual truants or those upon whom all reasoning and persuasive power is 
lost, and who, even after the third admonition, fail to respond to the require- 
ments of the law are known as regitlered truants. 
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Their nBmeB are written in this office as truaatt, their permits are sent to 
the teacher as regiOered and they, the pupili. UDderstand that if they are absent 
without juat cauae, their name ma}/ be passed to tl»e poiiee department. 

They may not know' that the police cannot detain them in the station ; they do 
know tliat there may be a lia'bility of being taken bj the police if seen in the 
streeta, and it serves generally as a sufficient check in such cases. But these 
cases would not occur if the surroundings of the pupils at home nere of a better 
character. 

These casea t will present using a letter instead of the name; 

A. — Father, a widower; intemperate; only son; no houaekeeper; son looks 
out for himself. 

B. — Father away from home; mother irregular in her habits. 

C. — Want of unanimity or agreement on the part of the parents. 

D. — Spent his early years in the reform school. Sent there when seven years 
of age, ia now thirteen. Parents no control. Is now directly in care of the 
police and the only one on that lisL Occasional. 

E.— No parents or guardian. Lives witi his aunt la now quite regular, 

F,— Father night watchman and seldom at home. Habitual last year, only oc- 
casional now, 

G. — Oirl; houaekeeper; no mother; father away; no one at home. 

H.— Father on New York boat 

There are no other cases worthy of mention. Four cases were Sported on the 
day of Buffalo Bill's advent into this city', with no other excuse than " Got late.'' 
Further than these we have none to report. 

Out of the 1838 or more pupils attending our schools the number of habitual 
or occasional tmanta ia less than twelve. This result has been secured not 
only by constant vigilance on the part of the teacher and superintendent, but by 
n of the homea of the pupils and also by kind yet firm and con- 
— T. H. Clarke, 8v.perinttndeat. 

North Kingstown.— imemued Appreciation of Advantages.— The schools of 
the town have, during the past year, enjoyed a good degree of prosperity, and it 
is with the greatest pleasure that I report a larger average attendance throughout 
the town than for a number of years preceding. There is still, however, a large 
percentage of children of school age, who, without any valid excuse, rarely at- 
tend school, and it is one of the most serious questions of the times, bow these 
children may be brought under the influencea of education. I am of the opinion 
that all the children wilt not be gathered into the schools until education is made 
compulsory, and the State commands that every child shall partake of the ban- 
quet which it gratuitously spreads. But the large increase in average attendance 
is certainly indicative of prosperity, and we may safely conclude that the subject 
of education ia receiving greater attention among our people than formerly, and 
that parents arewakmg up to a realization of the uaefulneaaof learning, and of 
the advantages afforded to obtain it. — D. S. Baser, Jr., Superintendent. 

North PnovrDKNCK, — BetpoiisibiliCy of Parents for Begvlar Attendance. — The 
average has been a little belter than last year. Scarlet fever, bad colds, and dis- 
eases to which children are liable, have prevailed somewhat the last two terms, 
rendering the average somewhat less than it would otherwise have been. There 
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is real); but one reason wbj our average attendance is not much larger than it is; 
and that ia the indifference which some parents manifest io regard to sending 
tlieir children to school ever; day, leaving it optional with them whether they go 
or staj at home. Of course, a large majority thus left to foil ow their own incli- 
nations will absent themselves from the school-room, thereby losing much 
valuable time, which they never can regain. Now, if parents could be made to 
understand that in order for Iheir children to advance equally with their school- 
mates, and keep up with their classes, a regularity Id attendance is absolutely 
necessary, they would see that their children did not stay away from the school, 
except for good and sufficient reasons. Punctuality and regularity of attendance 
are eminently essential to the good order of a school. — W. W. Wbisht, 

Pawtcckkt. — EffeeU of S(c*n«M.— Scarlet fever and diphtheria have been In 
the schools, and the fear of them has been so great as to almost break up some 
of them. The attendance was reduced very low, but the schools were kept open, 
and afte^ a (ew weelis' absence the pupils began to return. There are some pupils 
out of many of the schools with these diseases, yet there is no excitement in re- 
lation to them. Due precautions are taken by all the teachers to prevent 
spreading the diseases, by sending from school the children from infected fami- 
lies, and debi^-ring them from attendance a reasonaljle time after the disease has 
disappeared in the families. Three of the teachers have had the fever, and it was 
necessary to procure substitutes for each about four weeks. The sickness referred 
to will cause the average attendance to be small, compared with the registered 
number, and the absence of pupils for four weeks will be damaging to their 
standing, as well as perplexing to both teacher and pupil. When they" return, 
weakened by disease and wanting that energy which health gives, they are 
unfitted and unable to make the extra exertion needed to thoroughly master 
the work which the class has been over during their absence. — A. Jbngks, Super- 
intendent, 

Phovidence. — Need of a 7¥uanl Law. — The number of truanls is still very 
large, and hundreds of our youths that ought to be in school roam our streets in 
idleness, fully bent on mischief. It can no longer be doubted or questioned that 
if we would maintain our schools in their present condition, or increase their 
efficiency, we must have a judicious truant law, and discreet truant officers. 
Until our legislators shall, in their wisdom, see fit to pass such a law, the 
present evil will continue to increase. If the members of the Police Depart- 
ment were empowered and directed to cooperate with teachers and parents in 
checking the evils of truancy, and to arrest anil take to the school or their homes 
all truants or idlers found in the streets, a very great and valuable service would 
be rendered. There are a great many parents who would gladly welcome such 
aid in securing the attendance of their children at school. In one or two dis- 
tricts such assistance has already been rendered by some of the police, with the 
best results. If this assistance could become general, or could one or two effi- 
cient truant officers be appointed, hundreds of our youth would be rescued from 
the paths of vice and crime. 

Other states and cities have truant laws, and efficient officers to enforce them ; 
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why should Providence be compelled to endure the evils of CTuancy without any 
effort beiDg made to abate them * 

Our primary and intermediate schools have Buffered severely from sickness. 
The percentage of absence has in some cases been very large, seriously aScctiog 
the progress of the different classes ; but our high and grammar schools have 
been as efficient and successful as ever. 

The revival of business has brought a large number of children into the city, 
but has not materially increased the number attending school. Tlie demand for 
work has been so great that very many have left sciiool, especially in the higher 
grades. In some cases, children nine and ten years of age have been taken from 
school to work. Is not this a serious evil for which there should be some 
remedy ? — D. Lbach, 8upennlend&nt. 

Richmond. — A CompuUory Law a JVeceswiy. ^Truancy is one great obstacle in 
way of progress. There is a large class of children, of proper age, that are seldom 
seen in school. We presume that parents are, to some exieni, responsible for 
this. It is with reluctance that we admit that compulsory attendance by law 
seems to be the only remedy. The exlenC of absenteeism, and the increasing 
class of uneducated youth seem to demand a consideration of this subject by the 
proper authority. — H. N. ^m\.i.iT&, Superintendent. 

SuiTHPiELD. — -1 Trvanl Law Needed. — The attendance should have been 
larger. According to the school census, with S15 children of school age in 
town, only 353 have been in school the past year ; and 53 of these were in school 
less than twelve weeks, the minimum time required by taw. Thus 315 children 
in thl^ town arc not only growing up in ignorance, when education is freely 
offered them, and provided at expense to the tas-payers, but are also violating 
the law of the State, which requires them to be in school. The taxes voted for 
the support of schools are justified on the principle that ignorance is dangerous 
to the State ; and, though schools are provided, the danger remains in proportion 
to the uon-atteadance of those of school age. It is recommended that the com- 
mittee adopt such rules as will prevent truancy, and that the proper town authori- 
ties be requested to enforce the law requiring children of school age to be in 
school. The necessity of mentioning this topic would not exist did parents 
properly encourage their children to attend school. — J. T. Ward. 

South Kingstown. — In comparing the registers of the past year with those of 
the previous one, I noticed a slight falling off in the attendance of children upon 
the public schools, a fact which could not be accounted for in any other way than 
by a diminution of interest in the cause of education on the part of our people. 
There may possibly be other and less deplorable reasons, but I know of none. 
Yet. I should be loth to believe that there existed any real want of interest in this 
great cause. — C. H. Biybv, Buperintendent. 

TrvKRTON. — Parental Neglect a Cauee of Abiuuie. — The educational interests 
of our children and youth suggest the inquiry whether the school registers do not 
show too large a proportion of ahienUe». Punctuality and regular attendance are 
essential to success. The origin and evil of frequent absence from school is too 
obvious to need comment. As ageneral rule, when parents have proper authority. 
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and a mind to use it, their children will seldom be found absent from the school- 
room. — W. H, Stdrtevant, Superiattndent. 

Warrbs. — In some departments there has been, at intervals, an amount of 
tardiness and absenteeism greater than would seem to arise from any necessity. 
This matter is almost entirely within the control of parents, and might doubtless 
be remedied in a ^reat measure by careful attention to the matter in the several 
homes. Punctuality Is so vitally essential to success in any life-work, that the 
formation of habits of promptness on all occasions is almost as important as any 
branch of school training. — W. N. Acklbt, SiiperinUndent. 

Warwick. — Altertdance. — In some schools there seems to be a commendable 
and growing; ambition to approximate perfection in attendance. A goodly num- 
ber of pupils are reported in the registers as perfect in this respect, and 
more as nearly so. But in too many of the schools tbe discrepancy between the 
enrolled number and the average attendance is altogether too large, indicative of 
the existence of an evil of no smitll proportions, in irreguliu- attendance. I have 
made this a matter of special inquiry in school vi^tation, calling the particular 
attention of pupils and teachers to it. It is an evil whicb, wiiile it most of all 
affects the absentees themselves, bears with disastrous results on tbe entire school, 
depressing its whole tone. And, what every parent should think of, it dimin- 
ishes the resources on which the school depends for its existence and continuance. 
It is an evil, the responsibility of which comes first upon parenls, and then upon 
the pupils tbemselves, and in this direction we must look for any effective meas- 
ures for its removal. — J. T. Smith. Superiniendertt. 



CONDITION OF SCHOOLS, 

BAKRiNaTOK. — We are glad to look upon tbe past year as one of general pros- 
perity in our schools. We have been fortunate in securing the services of 
teachers whose skill is much above the average of those employed in the ungraded 
schools of rural districts. Yet we do not say thit our schools have reached tbe 
goal of perfection ; neither do we venture to say just how nearly they approxi- 
mate it. This goal is hard to reach. In fact, no one has yet been able to tell us 
precisely where it lies. — I. F. Cady, SaperintendeTtt. 

Bristol. — T/u Outlook Frommiig. — The condition of the schools for the past 
year, in the numbers attending, the fidelity of teachers to their work, and the 
progress made has been, on the whole, quite satisfactory. With few exceptions, 
llie same teachers have been employed as for several years, and the character of 
their work is well known. Teachers new to the work have met our expectations, 
and give promise of still further usefulness and success, as they have experience 
in the discharge ot their school duties. 

On the whole, the outlook for our scboolsseems never to have been more prom- 
ising than now. Progress has been made in right directions, and will continue. 
Much remains yet to be done before our schools attain the highest excellence, and 
we tnist that that goal will be ever kept in view.— J. P. Lane, Chairman. 
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BuRBiLvii.LK. — As a whole the year has been ODe of quiet progress. No un- 
plensaotDesB has occurred to mar the usefuloess of any school term, and the 
teachers, as well as the scbolBrs, have profited by tliis quiet, steady work. 
Scholars have been more prompt and regular in their Bttendance, and yet the 
schools have not been overcrowded, and in the districts where there have been 
graded schools, the question of grade has not been overthrown by the crowded 
> condition of any department. — B. Y. Granoek, SuperinUndenl. 

CHAIii.saTuWH, — Impromment in Ten Tears. — I am positive that the schools are 
in a better condition to-day than they were ten years ago. They have advanced 
slowly and steadily to a higher degree of proficiency aud attainments. Some of 
the more advanced pupils of the district schools have availed themselves of the 
advantagra of the State Normal School, or some other institution of instruction. 
The main cause of the advancement and elevation of the public schools, comes 
directly from the labor and influence of a better class of teachers.— W. F. 
TccKBK, Superintendent. 

COTBNTRT. — We are decidedly of the opiuion that our schools, taken as a 
whole, have accomplished fully as much during the past as in any previous year. 
— Committee. 

Cbahston. — Beiulttof Tnereated Intereet of PaTenia. — It is eitremely gratifying 
to know that never before in the history of our town has the education of our 
children in useful knowledge been more carefully provided for, or more Judi- 
ciously and thoroughly conducted, than during the year tbat has just ended. 
This is due. however, not so much to the efforts of your superintendent, whose 
particular business it is to supervise and direct the efforts of others, and whose 
general duty it Is tosecl^ it that the interests overwhich he presides shall suffer no 
harm; but rather to other causes and accessories most potent and belpful, with- 
out which no success like that which has favored us could have been attained. 
Chief and foremost among ibese, I place the deep and wide-spread interest that 
the parents of our children have manifested in all that relates to the administra- 
tion of our school affairs, an interest that has not been sposmodic and infrequent, 
but that has steadily grown and strengthened from day to day, and disployed 
itself in numberless ways too pronounced to be mistaken or doubted. As a re- 
sult this interest has exerted an influence and produced most beneficial effects 
upon the children, stimulating and encouraging them to wholesome efforts, mak- 
ing easy and pleasant to them what would otherwise have been arduous and dis- 
tasteful, and has surrounded with the charm of parental approbation their slow, 
it may be. but steady progress up the hill of knowledge. This interest has also 
produced a heneficial effect, as it was inevitable it should, upon the teachers in 
our several schools, so that they have in all respects wisely and earnestly second- 
ed the efforts of both parents and scholars, and displayed a zeal and devotion in, 
and to, their work that has been productive of the most satisfactory results. As 
it has been with scholars and teachers, so also with superintendent and scliool 
committee, and all others who have in any way, directly or indirectly, been en- 
gaged or concerned in the management of our school affairs and the education 
of the young in our midst; a new life has been subtly infused into every depart- 
ment, and a vigor and enthusiasm prophetic of still greater triumphs. We need 
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go no farther than ihU to find the first and principal cause of the present pros- 
pcritf of our BchoolB, and the marked improvement manifeal eveTjwhete in 
them. — H. A. Chacb, Superin/enderU. 

CUMBBRLAHU. — That progress haa been made is yery certain, and in some of the 
achflols very commendable work has been accomplished. 

The constant changfe in teachers and other district officers haa been to a gjeat 
extent the reason why somescbools have not been mori: succeesful.— J. F. Clabk, 
Saperiniendenl. 

Bast Qrbbhwicb, — Upon the whole, [presume to say that the schools through- 
out the town have maintained their average standard. Some of our schools iiave 
been exceptionally good ; teachers have shown themselves masters of their situa- 
tions. The scholars seemed to appreciate this fact, and joined ttands with the 
teacher in the good work, tbe result of which has been a marked improvement, 
and I believe a lasting good to the scholara ; while in other schools there has been 
a loose screw with the teacher, which tbe parents were very ready to see and re- 
port. The scholars very soon caught this district epidemic, and the whole ma- 
chine soon became weak, and performed its work in a very unsatisfactory 
manner. — S. W. K. Allen, Superintendent. 

East Fbovidbhcb.— The schools are in excellent condition, and, with one or 
two exceptions, have been so during tbe year. — Oomtnillee. 

EsBTER. — In glancing over the work of the past year, it gives me pleasure to 
be able to report that the schools have very generally been successful, and that 
the work accomplished in most cases has been satisfactory. I am of the opinion 
that it will compare favorably with that of other towns, and of years previous. 
— Geo. a. Thomas, Saperintendent. 

Foster. — The schools have maintained their usual standing, as there have 
been but few changes in teachers from last year. — M. P. ARNOLD, Chairman. 

HOFKIKTON.— I can report a gain in plans and amount of work accomplished 
in some of our larger schools, while many are about where the superintendent's 
report of one year ago found tbem. — P. M. Barber, Snd, SuperinUndeat. 

Jahrstowh. — The progress and condition of the schools during tbe year have 
been generally good, and the results should be encouraging to the parents and all 
othei-s interested, — J. B. Landers, Chairnian. 

JOHMBToN, — Our schools, as a general thing, have been doing well during the 
past year, and tbe new year has favorably begun. There has been very little 
friction, and your committee feel that there has been a "general advance along 
tbe line."— V. F. Horton, Cferft. 

Lincoln. — We believe that all our schools are doing a good work. There 
have not been any radically " new departures " in this town, but the course of 
education has been advancing. — Committee. 

Little Compton, — The management of some of our schools has been such as 
to leave almost nothing to be desired, except an assurance that tbe future would 
never be worse than the past. In other cases, while there is niuch to commend, 
much is still to be desired.— A. M, Ricb, Superintendent, 
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MiDDLBTOWN.— TAe Three J'JMtorf.— Judging from report, the schools of Mid- 
dletown have been in successful operation during the year, and it is presumed 
will compare favorably with those of other lowns. But are our schools doing all 
tbal they can do? Are we doing all that we can for them* We do not believe 
that any teacher has done too much for his or her school, however great the 
effort; nor do we believe that any parent has. The teacher should be progress- 
ive; should do better the next term than the last, and so should the parent. 
These two points attained, the results will be a progressive school and an increas- 
ing influence In the right direction. The schools of Middletown can be made 
better; there are not two, but three, factors necessary, to make them better — the 
parent, the teacher and the scbnlar. The parent should be as large a factor as 
either of the others. These three (actors, working harmoniously and zealously 
together, our schools will exert an influence for good on the commuoity that can- 
not be measured. ~J. Pkckham, Clerk. 

Nbwpobt. — We find in our schools less of routine than ia by-gone years, more 
individuality in the teaching, thereby arousing and inspiring fresh powers and 
lively vigor. 

Our elementary department is advancing, a fact apparent to this board and to 
whoever looks upon the schools — T. CooGBeBALL, Gkairman, 

North Smithpield. — We are of the opinion that our schools have very gene- 
rally done good work during the past year. So far as any part of that "work has 
seemed to lack utility, or failed to satisfy tliu intelligent judgment, it has been 
traceable lo the usual causes. The past year's experience seems to have shown 
the especial value of col>peration of parents and teachers, and that every teaclier 
should have certain natural gifts, as well as acquired quikli heal ions lo do success- 
ful work in school. ^S. Phillips, Superintendent. 

Provioencb,— Notwithstanding great changes, which were unavoidable, our 
schools, as a whole, are in a very satisfactory condition. They have never been 
more so. The constant aim of our best teachers Is not only to make their teach- 
ing thorough and exact, but, as far as possible, to make it eminently practical, to 
point out its relation to life's work and its duties. Some of the prominent defects 
and faults that have esisted have been remedied. There is less of the treadmill 
routine in the schoul-room, and more earnestness and vivacity in the teachers, 
-who are beginning to understand and to appreciate more and more what has been 
ao repeatedly and so emphatically urged upon them, that a true education consists 
not in the ability to repeat simply words, or in a technical knowledge of deiini- 
tioQS and rules, but rather in the clear comprehension of the ideas and thoughts, 
of which words and definitions arc but the signs and symbols. 

In our grammar schools, far more attention is now given to the quality 
of the work than to the amount. It is now the constant aim of om liest 
teachers to cultivate in their pupils habits of fixed attention, and to give clearness 
and force to their thoughts on all subjects taught.— D. Lbach, Superintendent. 

Richmond.— The schools, as a whole, have made commendable progress. — H. 
N. Phillips, Saperintendent. 

ScrruATB.— The schools of this town have not been, during the past year, of so 
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e haH been for several yeara a gradual fulling off 
1. — W. H. BuwBN, SaperiaUndent. 

SuiTRFi&LD. — Schonla have been maiotained in all the distiictB, and, spealiing 
generally, tliey have been ■aell maintained. — J, T, Ward. 

South Kingstown. — The general condition ot scliools is as satisfaclory as we 
could expect under the present state of things. The imperfections of our system, 
and there are confessedly not a few, cannot be remedied in a day, I talte no de- 
spondent view of the future ; with all our disadvantages, I believe there will be a 
gradual though slow progress for the better. — C. H. Bikby, Superintendent. 

Tiverton. — That progress has been made in the public schools of the town is ad- 
mitted. That in some of them the improvement has been greater than in others, 
is also evident. Yet here, as in many if not all of the schools of the State, very 
much remains to be done before we shall Lave arrived at perfection. To secure 
the best educational results, all the best means must be applied to the woik of 
training our youth. That the evils connected with our present school system can 
be at once remedied is doubtful ; but that they may be ameliorated, the improve- 
ment of the past gives evidence.— W. H. STiiiiTitVANT, Superiatendent. 

Warwick. — With few eiceptions the schools have been prosperous and suc- 
cessful, and BO far as I have learned have given general satisfaction to pupils and 
parents. lo some this Las tieen true to a very gratifying extent. — J. T. Smith, 
SuperinUiideHt. 

Westbhlt.— It is the opinion of yoursuperintendent, and your committei;, that 
the teaching has been well done, and the results equal, if not superior, to any 
heretofore attained. In some of those schools where the scholars were fornierty 
disorderly and inattentive, there has been a marked improvement during the past 
year, through the efforts of competent and judicious teachers. There is, how- 
ever, great chance for improvement. — D. Smith, Superintendent. 

West Gkebnwich. — The progress of Ihe pupils in the several schools has been 
varied ; in some the advancement has been asgreat as could be desired, especially 
in those in which the teachers have made teaching their profession ; in others the 
advancement has been more in ground gone over than in real progress, but as 
a whole I think it will compare favorably with that of former years. — J. W. 
Rathbun, Superinieiideni, 



DISCIPLTNB. 



Bakkinqton, — Deportment and dineipline have been generally creditable and 
satisfactory in our schools. Only one case has been reported for official interfer- 
ence, and in this the parent was evidently more in fault tbau tlie pupil. While 
calling attention to this isolated instance, I am glad to express the conviction that 
the parents are very uniformly ready to coiiperale with the teachers in the main- 
tenance of order and discipline. — I. F. Cady, SupenntewUnt. 
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ExRTBR, — Employment Nef^miry. — 1 think most of ILe schools IJave maintained 
good order. Some have accomplished all that might be expected or desired of 
them, while in a few there haa been a laclt oF good discipline. The true teacher 
■will leach as much by example as by precept, and will labor to keep all profitably 
and pleasantly employed. It is tlie angel of business that will keep tlie imp of 
mischief out. If the teacher teach well he will govern well, for government ia a 
part of the teacher's work. A system of rules laid down is of more harm than 
good. The general principle to do right is all the rule necessary. The words of 
the wise man seem lo be to the point when he said, " Train up a childin the way 
he filiould go, and when be is old he will not depart from it " To train signifies 
to educate, to teach, to form by instruction or practice, to bring up. As a rule, 
children that are well brought up and governed at home, give little or no trouble 
at school. — Geo. A. Thomas, Superintendent. 

Johnston.— /mprtniewienf.— I am happy to report a decided improvement in the 
discipline of some of our schools for tbis year, and in almost every one some im- 
provement has been made. The teachers begin to understand that they will find 
hearty support from the committee in maintaining order, and parents begin to 
realize the fact that they, too, must support the teachers, in order to maintain a 
good school. Our tnistees are generally men who realize their position in the 
matter, and come up to the assistance of the teacher promptly, adding a moral 
inflnence which the scholar dares not brave. But one case of consequence has 
been bronght to my notice, of breach of discipline, in which case the parent took 
sides with the scholar. I promptly suppressed the outside influence, and the 
teacher soon performed her duty in regard to the school-room, and all went well. 

This is but an illustration of mistaken parental sympathy. This leads iis 
naturally to the duties of parents in regard to our schools. 

I consider that the first duty of the parent is to uphold and strengthen the 
teacher in every way possible, and never, by word or deed, to weaken her au- 
thority by taking the part of the scholar, Should there, perchance, be a glaring 
abuse of authority, it will soon be righted by your honorable body, and the parent 
may well aSord to quietly await your action rather than take the matter in his 
own hands, and inflict a real injury, by lowering the teacher in the eyes of the pupil. 
Far better is it to cooperate with the teacher, than to brave public opinion, and 
outrage decency, by taking a decidedly derogatory course. I find that the children 
who make most trouble at school, and need most discipline to subdue them, are 
the ones who have little or no government at home, and, therefore, carry the 
same ideas into their school life, making trouble for the teacher, and disorderfor the 
school. — W. A. Phillips, Superintendent. 

Newpokt, — Cases of wilful disturbance and malicious mischief seldom occur. 
The pupils understand that the school-room Is not a place of confinement, nor 
the teacher a task-master. Roughness soon gives way to pleasantness under the 
sympathetic and enthusiastic direction of the teachers, and eacb school possesses 
alt the attractions and good feeling of a family, each member of which has an 
interest in it and is happy to belong to it. — T. H. Clarke, Superintendent, 

New Shokbham, — There are always in every school a few pupils who, with- 
out being guilty of any offences of a very serious character, give the leaclier a 
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vast amount of trouble. No other class of pupils causes so much annoyance as 
these, and after a time it usually becomes necessary to take decided action, — to 
suspend the offender or administer severe punishment of some kind. 

This punishment, wliatever it may be, is of course too great for the last act of 
%vrO[ig duio^, The transgression is simply the "last straw that bi'caks the camel's 
hack." and the penalty does virtually "cover a multitude of sins." 

The parent of the offending child makea inquiry as to the cause of the puniah- 
ment, and receives from his own child op from others, if he asks them, a state- 
ment of the last offence only. 

He naturally concludes that the teacher is unreasonably severe, if not unjust. 
and probably so expresses himself before the child, thus doing incalculable, and 
almost irreparable, injury. It is for this reason, and for others equally valid, 
that 1 believe it to be unwise to allow pupils to be frequently troublesome with- 
out notifying their parents. — C. E. Perry, Svpennleitdeat. 

WooNBOCKBT. — Corporal Punkhment no longer neee»Mry. — It is essential to the 
success of any school that it be well gorcrued. No great progress can be ex- 
pected without obedience. "Order is Heaven's first law." But how good 
order may be the most judiciously secured has puzzled the minds of many 
writers. Some believe that corporal punishment is the most effectual method. 
Others, tliat thi<i should be resorted to only in extreme cases. While still another 
class believe it ought not to be inflicted at all, terming it a relic of barbarism, 
which should be discountenanced. This latter opinion is more in accordance 
with my belief, A scholar who is subjected to corporal punishment is inclined 
to become hardened in feeling, and be more vicious than before; and a teacher 
who exercises this method of punishment is liable to transcend the true limit of 
proper correction. How often we read of such instances. My advice to the 
teaclters during the past year has been, that if a scholar persists in his offending, 
to suspend him at once. The results of such a course have been, that when 
such cases have been brought lo the notice of tbe parents, that the scholars have 
yielded a more ready obedience than where corporal punishment has been in- 
flicted. Moral suasion, in the government of a school, carries with it a stronger 
appeal to the better nature of the scbolar, aud is much more eBlcient than the 
old doctrine of " spare the rod and spoil the child," for it has in it not only an 
elevating influence, but a true corrective power. — N. T. Vkkht, Superintendent. 



DISTRICT BOUNDARIES, 



E.tET BR.— April 12ih. Voted, That the Joint School District formed by a part 
of School District No. 11 of this town and District No. 18 of South Kingstown 
be discontinued. 

Voted, That the line of School Districts No. 6 and 7 be so changed as to in- 
close in district No. 7 all the properly now owned and occupied by Mrs. Samuel 
Howard, it being laud formerly owned by Aaron Harrington, 
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Voted, That the eaatern boundary line of School District No. 13 be so changed 
as to include the bouse now occupied b; John Minor, in said dislrict. — Commit- 
tee. 

Pawtdcket. — District lAnee. — When, from any cause, a achool becomes over- 
full, and a neighboring school is thin, the numbers must be equalized. Some 
must be sent to the smaller school. By what rule will ihey Ije chosen? Will it 
be because they live nearer to that achool than the olhera do? This -would seem 
natural and just. I can conceive no other or better method ; yet I perceive that 
a line is established by this action. The line is proximity to the school-house, 
anil it is as effectually a line of division as though it were written and adopted by 
the committee. District lines adopted by the committee, if properly observed, 
are preferable and will be respected by the citizens. Without dividing lines, 
parental choice of l«Bchers, and other circumstances, combine to crowd some 
schools and diminish the number in others. With no preventive, this tendency 
will create unpleasant conditions to be remedied. We should have established 
lines and abide by them, to prevent the predominance of castes and nationalities, 
a result that would be disastrous, and subvert one grand object of public instruc- 
tion: t1>e assimilation of all the discordant elements in society to one purer, 
nobler, and common standard for the security and perpetuation of our institu- 
tions. — A. Jbncrs, Superintenderd. 

RicHMOHD. — The committee proceeded last August to define and establish the 
boundaries of the school districts, have held meetings from time to time for that 
purpose, and have found it to be a work requiring no small amount of time and 
labor; but have completed finally the boundaries of all the districts with the es- 
ceptioD of Nos. 1 and 14. and tbey are duly recorded on the records of the school 
ee.— Cbas. J. Gbbenk. Ulerb. 



Wbbteklt, — One of the great dilflcu I ties which your committee and the school 
ofBcers generalty throughout the town labor under is the lack of clearly defined 
boundary lines for the several school districtii. It is made the duty of the Town 
Clerk to record in a book, to be by hitn kept for that purpose, the bounds of all 
the school districts. But at the time when this town was divided into districts, 
in 183B, no record was made of the division that we have been able to lind. Re- 
quests have been repeatedly made for changes in the lines of certain districts. 
wliicb tbe committee were not able to grant, because no person could tell where 
the line proposed to be changed was or is. — S. H. Cross, Clerk. 



DUTIES OF PARENTS AND CITIZENS. 



BnisTOL. — Gotyperation. — We deem it of the bigliestimportance that parents and 
the friends of public schools give their hearty cooperation and support. School 
officers and teachers are encouraged and inspired in their arduous labors by the 
consciousness that their work is appreciated. And pupils are made more earnest 
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and faithful when thef know that an unflagging interest is felt in their progress, 
and Ibitt those who are over them aa teachers are sustained and approved in their 
efforts to miiintain judicious and wholvsome discipline, and to secure faithful 
stud; and Ihorougb knowledge. Visits to the school-room ought to be much 
more frequently made than they have been, Wheoever teachers find it necessary 
to inflict penalties for misdemeanor or neglect, the complaints of children should 
not be too readily acceplecl. but the exact truth should be learned by conference 
wiib the teachers before any expression is made which will encourage insubordi- 
nation or foster prejudice. " Hear both sides," is a maxim especially important 
in matters of Ibis kind. Our regulations provide a just and equitable way to 
rectify all grievances, by first applying to Ibe teacher ; if not then satisfied, by 
applying to the superintendent, and. if necessary, through him to the school 
committee. If this way shall be invariably followed, rarely will there be any 
complaint, and all real grievance will be remedied satisfactorily to all, and with- 
out impairing the efficiency and success of the schools. — J. P. Lank, CAoirman, 

Coventry. ^-FerBonal Duty. — Perhaps we can with propriety say that we feel 
satisfied with the work that we have done for the past year, and that we have 
fairly earned the salary voted us by our fellow-townsmen, and that we have done 
our duty, and that generally the teachers liave performed theirs. How many 
parents can conscientiously say, " I have done my duty so far as the schools are 
concerned. I have visited the schools, encouraged and coQperated with the 
teachers, cautioned, advised and stimulated the children so far as I could, and 
generally done what I could to make our schools a success, and the duties of 
the teachers pleasant." Your committee fear that parents generally rely too 
much on teachers and committee, and do not take the interest that the subject de- 
mands, in the education of the children, the future guardians of all that we hold 
dear here, both in church and state. Would il not be well, and of great benefit 
both to teachers and scholars if a moregeneral interest were manifested by parents 
and school ofQcers, and their presence in the school-room more frequent y We 
hope that all will consider well the subject of personal duly in relation to public 
schools, and faithfully perform individual duty in the great and arduous work. 

Dietritt Meetings. — In the conduct of district meetings it is very important that 
the plain instructions contained in the school manual should be closely followed; 
and for the reasons that by so doing a vast amount of dissension and wrangling 
will be avoided, enmity among neighbors will be banished, and frequent appeals 
to the school authorities for decisions in regard to disputed matters, involving 
expense in time and money to alt parties, wUl not be necessary. There is noth- 
ing that will hinder the prosperity of a school more than bitterness of feeling 
among the people of a district in regard to school matters. There are but few 
districts, perhaps, in the town, which have not suffered from this cause, and we 
would earnestly appeal to all good citizens, that differ however much tbey may in re- 
gard toother affairs, that they will ever show a unanimity in the support of pub- 
lic education. May they be willing and desirous that the school shall stand upon 
neutral ground. ^ — OommiHee. 

Cbanstob, — Let the interest of the parents in all that pertains to the education 
of the young but continue and Increase, and the succeeding reports of your 
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BupeTiD ten dent will be simply chronicles of continuing pioaperity and assured 
success. — H. A. Ohack, Superintendent. 

EsETBB. — Viiitation.— More interest is needed on the part of parents in eecur- 
ing regular aad punctual attendance, and in visiting the school-raom frequcntij. 
Such viaiia are always attended with beneficial results. Tliey encourage bolli 
teacher and pupil If visitors are expected, it is the universal testimony that the 
lessons are better learned, and the progress more rapid. "Both the tcaclier and 
pupils have a direct claim upon the parents for personal visit«i, sympathy and 
cooperation."— Geo. A. Thouks, SuperinleTideni. 

HoFKiNTON. — There are districts, two or more, where there seems to be a feel- 
ing of disunion, and it has worked detrimentally, as all such feeling must in a 
district school, where there exists a party feeling, or something of the kind; for 
when one party is in office the oppositewill speak disparagingly of the school. It 
is to be regretted that parents at least, cannot see more clearly the effect of such 
feeling when allowed to have free course; that they do not try lo make the Liest 
of it. So long as the school is in the hands of a competent teacher it should have 
the hearty support of all in the district, whether the teacher is hired by Mr. A or 
Mr, B. These opposing elements seem to fear that the school will be a success if 
the; do not look for and magnify all that does not meet their approbation, and 
they thereby give a license to their children to oppose within, or leave and op- 
pose from the outside; thisisalluiron^, and ought to be discouraged and discounte- 
nanced by the committee, and by all who would aid ourschools in taking a higher 
stand. Life is tcio short and too busy to have any of its time lost in elbowing 
our neighbors, or blowing the flre t<f keep up an old animosity which of itself 
would have gone out years ago if let alone. — P- M. Barber, 2d, Supei-intendimt. 

JoHSSTON. — Sin of the Parents. — This is an old and well'Worn theme, but, 
nevertheless, we have just a word to say in regard to it. "As the twig is bent, 
the tree is inclined." The school census of 1879 shows that of 1094 children in 
this town, between the ages of 5 and 15 years, 341 had not been in school at all 
during the year, while 102 others had attended less than twelve weeks. We very 
much fear that if a majority of the young lads and misses grow up in ignorance 
and sin, the question may bo appropriately asked, "Who hath sinned, thei^e 
children, or their parents?" If the parent is sufficiently interested, the child 
will generally fulfill its pari of the work. Parents, see to it that we make a bet- 
ter showing during the present year! The interests of town and state, as well as 
the moral and intellectual interests of the child, demand that each child should 
have proper educational advantages. Send your children to school; visit them 
in their school, encourage them by your cheerful approval of their efforts to ac- 
quire knowledge, speak a kind word for the teacher who is directing their little 
feet in the " royal road to learning," and, if in your occasional visits to the 
scbool-roora, vou see something lacking that might help teacher and pupil in per- 
forming their duties, think if you cannot, with the help of neighbors and friends, 
supply the needed article.— V. F. Horton, Ckrk. 

MiDDLETOWN. — The parents of this town should visit the schools more than 
they do. They ought to know the standing and advancement of tbeir children 
is tiiB schools by freqnent Tisitiog and personal iniquity, and not by mere hearsay. 
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This would coat time and money. Tea, aod so does evoiylhing else that ia worth 
having. 

Our childreD are Lo be educated, not simply for this or that vocation, but be- 
cause tbey are to be men and women. Let us tben increase our zeal in this mat- 
ter, that the influence of our schools may be multiplied. — Joel Pbckham, Clerk. 

NEWPORr. — The children committed to us are rrom the homes of the high and 
the liumble, the rich and the poor, and to them is to be entrusted in a few years the 
responsibilities of nation, state and town. All other questions are dwarfed into 
littleness, when we seriously consider that steady, unceasing appeal to our sensi- 
bilities. Tour committee offer Ihe opportunity, on each school day of the year, 
that you and our fellow citizens may judge how wisely they conduct their trust. 
Their ofllces are from the people, their appropriation mainly from you. The 
fact that so few parents and other citizens visit the schools is a matter always dis- 
turbing to teachers and to your committee. The parent that doea not meet and 
counsel with the teacher, e ucou ragi ng an deu livening, fails in good citizenship, — 
T. CoGOESHAi.L, Chairman. 

North Kinostown. — DUtrict fb^iutm.—l greatly deplore the Irouble that has 
arisen in one or two dislrirts, where ttie progress of the sctiools was seriously im- 
peded. While this is to be lamented, the real cause is not easy of solution. 
Both teachers and trustees may have been at fault, but I am of the opinion that 
the greater wrong bss been committed by the parents. When the least jar is ex- 
perienced, the parents, instead of endeavoring to reconcile the discordant ele- 
ments, too often, immediately lake sides, and the district is divided into factions, 
which subordinate the welfare of the schools to accomplish their own ends. 
Nothing will insure success like a harmony of feeling and action on the part of 
all the members of (he district. The l«acherH are often at fault, hut it is well to 
exercise loward them a feeling of charity. People sometimes expect too much of 
a teacher. It is proper to demand as excellent a teacher as the district can pro- 
cure, but it must be remembered that the small salaries which some districts pay 
will not secure the best talent. Again, trustees are frequently elected without 
the least regai'd to their qualifications. — D. S. Bakkr, Jr., SaperiiUendent, 

Pawtdcket, — The visiting of schools by fathers and mothers, by citizens and 
tax-payers generally, is, perhaps, an old, possibly a hackneyed subject, yet it is of 
the utmost importance in its hearings, and, if carried into common practice, 
would produce most excellent and unmistakable results. 

It is respectfully suggested that all te}u>ol businetn is emphatically town Inmnen, 
and that it would be eminently fitting and proper, as well as very pleasing to the 
committee, if the taxpayers would, as occasion may offer, be present at the 
meetings, and become acquainted with what is done, as well as with what ought 
to, or with increased facilities might, be done, to the great and lasting benefit of 
the schools, and through tliem to the positive advantage of the town itself. —F. 
Bhekuan, Chaiman, 

Portsmouth. — Parental Cooperation. — But, Anally, the one thing most needed 
to make our schools successful at the present day, is the sympathy and coopera- 
tion of the parent. It is not enough that we provide good houses, and appropri- 
ate large sums of money, and elect a certain number of olBcers, and then suppose 
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that the miichine will Bucces«ful1y run itself. We must teach our children to bn 
obedient and truthful at home, to respect their teachera, and yield ready obedi- 
ence to their requlremeuts, in all cases, whether it is exactly according to our 
ideas or not. It is the universal testimony of teachers that they meet with little 
or no trouble with children that are nail trained at home. And, above all, let ua 
visit and examine the schools ourselves, and not trust to the stories of the loungers 
at the stores and post offices. By pursuing such a course, and exercising for- 
bearance and a due amount of charity for their mistakes and failures, we shall 
find that the good teachers will be encouraged and made abundantly better, and 
the oiberwise poor ones made tolerable. — J. OoGaEBHALL, Cl«rk. 

Richmond.^ HwV tfu Scfuxils. — To parents we would say, visit the school, en- 
courage the children, give much needed sympathy to the teacher, and let the 
scholars know that you have an interest in the school. The cooperation of home 
and school is of vast importance, and should be sought by all proper means. So 
let the people be fully awake to the interests of the schools: and supplementing 
this foundation with a first-class teacher, the results cannot be doubted. That 
which is most needed by our schools is not more money, better houses, better 
books, nor better teachers, but something which every parent can well afford.— 
frequent visits to the schoolroom, and an interest in the advancement of the 
acholara. — H. N. Phillips, Biipmintendent. 

Tiverton. — Misdirected Efforts of PareaU. — Much might be said concerning 
the duty of parents in aiding the teacher. We have no sympathy with the oft-re- 
peated declaration that parents should do all in their power to assist the school 
committee and the teachers in the right management of the public schools. Such 
efforts generally result in more mischief than good. We have no desire to wit- 
ness such scenes as have often been exhibited between angry parents and abused 
teachers In the presence of the pupils. Parental work for schools should not he 
done in school -houses, but at home. The success of the teacher, and the educa- 
tional iniereste of the children demand proper home training, but give no special 
call for the assistance of parents during school-hours, Teacliers are not account- 
able for the neglect of proper discipline in the family, nor for the quality or 
quantity of brains brought to them, upon which to exercise their skill.— W. H. 
BTtTBTBVAST, Superintendent. 

^ARViEa.^ Parents a/attiid be familiar wilk Schools and their Work. — The more 
the citizens become familiar with the practical working of our school system, the 
greater measure of success will crown the efforts of both teachers and school 
ot&cers. The parent In no small degree moulds the spirit of the child with refer- 
ence to his studies, and thereby largely controls the atmosphere of the school- 
room. It should be kept constantly in view that all, teachers, parents, and 
school ofScers, are laboring for one noble end, and will best win the coveted 
success when all pull together with unity of feeling, and in the game direction. 
— W. N. AcKLET, Superintendent. 

Wbstekls. — ImpoTta/iee of Parental Interest. — There are hindrances or obsta- 
cles in the way of the perfect success of our schools, which can never be over- 
come except by the aid and earnest cooperation of the parents. We may have 
good ecbool-bonses, with pleasant surroundings, and good teachers, but without 
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the aid and tofluence of tbe parents, the results are not, and caoDOt be. what we 
so mucli desire. It is the bounden duty of the parents to see to it that tbeirchild- 
rea are punctual and regular in their attendance at school; to have them supplied 
with the neeeHsary books; and to have them orderly, respectful and obedient 
while under the care of the teacher, as well as at ali otber times. Manifest your 
iuterest in the work of the teacher by frequent visits at the scliool-rootn. Have 
a personal interest in tbe success of your children, and encourage them by your 
presence and counsel, and be ever ready and willing to do wbatcver is within 
your power, for the best interests of the schoolB. — D. ^uitk, Superintendent, 



EDUCATION. 



Barbihqtob. — The Ba»i» of a Proper EUtieation. — It is somewhat remarkable 
that almost everything pertaining to the culture of the young in our scbonls is in 
an unsettled condition. Theories clash and opinions differ. Some Inclioe to 
laud the "good old ways" of the past, whileolhers are filling the air with the 
bruit of some " new departure." In onr own New England, even in the city of 
Boston, after » century of experience in conducting public schools under pecu- 
liarly favorable circumstances, the discussion of modes and systems is warm and 
earnest almost to the vergeof hostile antagonism. WliHe such a slate of things 
exists among those possessed of wisdom deriveii from long and favorable experi- 
ence, we may well be modest in the expression oF opinions in regard to what is 
perfect in the work of elementary instruction. We may, however, console our- 
selves wilh one reflection: there is no proper education independent of clear, 
healthy, mental activity, and right moral purpose. Where these exist, the work 
of a valuable education will go on in spile of conflicting systems and new de- 
partures, while all systems which are not founded upon right intellectual and 
moral action can result only in failure. — I. P. Cadt, Superintendent. 

Poster. — Advantagea of a Good Education. — School text-books and school ap- 
paratus cost something, and I wish to ask the question of at! reflecting and candid 
minds, wherein can money be more worthily and profitably bestowed than in 
educating our children, and in fitting them in the best manner to battle with life 
manfully and successfully? It is far better for our children to leave to Ihem the 
power and ability which a good education alone can give to grapple with the 
stern vicissitudes and manifold complications of human life, than it is to leave 
them gold and silver, lands and houses, all of which have a tendency to engender 
trouble and disappointment, anxieties and responsibilities. Or, again, bow often 
is it tlie case that this wealtli is squandered because the recipients have no) the 
ability to bold it within their grasp? They do not earn it, they cannot realize 
its value; but give tbem tbe means of obtaining an education, and Ibey will soon 
possess a power, they will be a power in themselves, which nothing on earth can 
wrest from tbem, as long as reason holds its throne. Thus it is an absolute cer- 
tainty that the very best thing we can do for our children is to educate them, and 
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to do thta. we must see to it that we have the verj beat of schools, and to have 
the very best schools we must employ flrst-class teachers, and place the very best 
books and apparatus in our schools, so that the youthful minds may expand by 
feeding on the liii;best quality of mental food which can be placed befoce them. 
— M. P. AitNOLn, Chairman. 

MiDDLKTOwN. — The Iitfiu&nce of Oar Schools. — In a government like ours, 
there is do more important element than the educational. All our institutions 
rest upon, and are influenced by it. The very life of the nation and its perpe- 
tuity are In direct proportion to the progress of education. The schools, then, 
in any community, are the objects that call for careful thought and hearty sup- 
port. It needs no argument to prove that the pecuniary interests of a commu- 
nity are powerful and important, and that they receive their proportion ot our 
care. The educational interests of a community are not less powerful and im- 
portant, and should not receive less careful thouf^ht and earnest support. " The 
life is more than meat, and the body than raiment." — J. Peckhau, Cierk. 

Newport.— The cause of education will not permit sluggish indifference, for 
the character of our community, state and country, will be determined almost 
entirety by the stability and progress of our system of instruction. If brighter 
Jewels are in store for our favored and beautiful city, if richer fruit is to be gar- 
nered, if most precious legacies are to be bequeathed to the world, that store- 
house of abundance from which to reap such harvests must be constantly 
replenished from the schools of our city. Our ambition must therefore be, to 
be perpetually quickened, that our moral, mental and industrial education shall 
be pure, lofty, and practical. — T. Coooebhall, Chairman 

North Kinostown. — Seope of Education. — It should always be borne in mind 
that to most of the scholars in our public schools the course of study is very 
limited. Few aspire to a higher education, and a still smaller number ever ob- 
tain it. The intellectual training that they receive, to fit thera to grapple with 
the stern realities of life, is crowded into a few years, at the longest. And yet 
these are the future men and women, who, in a little while, are to hold respon- 
sible positions in the State, and to control its affairs. How great, then, is the 
responsibility of their education, and bow carefully it ought to be pursued ! We 
should remember, it is not simply a knowledge of the books which they study 
that will prepare thera fully for their future work, but an accurate scholarship, 
combined with broad and comprehensive views of life. They should be shown 
what lies without the school-room, — the possibilities of making great acquisition, 
even when beyond the voice of the teacher, if they properly employ the aids 
which they receive in school. Let them, then, be taught, above everything else, 
their intellectual and moral worth, self-reliance and individual power,— the 
power to employ all their faculties tor good, and to utilize, in the largest degree, 
what they have already acquired, and in exalted character and broadened intet- 
, lect, a nobler manhood and womanhood, they will most fittingly exemplify their 
gratitude to the State, which is the grandest recompense it can receive for the 
benefits that it confers, — D. S. Barer, Jr., Superintendent. 

Pawtecket. — A Mittake. — Those who condemn our schools, and charge that 
the work in them is not better than it was when they were pupils, are laboring 
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uDder a mistake. Tb^y do not clearly recall Iheir mental cooditiOD when thej 
were at tlie same age as those with whom they make the comparison, thus tbe 
conclusion is unfairly drawD, The measure of ability tbey desire to see fullllled 
is far in advance o( the age of those of whom tbey make tbe demand. It is 
hard to go back to childhood days and estimate Justly what we bad accompli^ed 
at a certain age. It is more difficult because we have higher exptctationa 
awakened by tbe constant iDcrease of educational facilities. The numberless 
new methods emblazoned on the pages of "Educational Journals," the great 
talk of the success of this and that method, tbe apparent practicability of Uiese 
methods when beautifully written out by their authors, the sirong desire of every 
worthy educator for rapid Improvement, all incline us to higher ezpectatiunB. 
Setting aside precocity, the average mind is not more splendidly endowed than it 
was in the past. If cultivation is an inheritable quality, we may admit increased 
strength. 

In our estimation of the usefulness of schools, it is fair to take into considera- 
tion what was accomplished in the past, with what is now performed. If we 
find that the cliilU of eight years has acquired as much, been as thoroughly 
drilled, received equal cultivation of character, and is equally expert in the 
use of his facutties as [he child ten years old used to be, ihea we have gained 
something. We have saved two years' time. It is a vast improvement for 
such tender years. We may rejoice and feel proud of the system which has pro- 
duced this advancement, notwithstanding imperfections still exist. 

A prominent Judge who entered college at the age of thirleen, iiad a son ad- 
mitted at the aige of seventeen, yet the judge said that, considering ihe advanced 
requirements, the son bad done full as well as be did. It is the advanced re- 
quirements which lead to higher expectations, and visiting schools with elevated 
hopes, I fear we look too much to see what the pupils do not know, and too little 
at what they have learned. 

Those difficulties in study that were mountains in our childhood, are but as 
mole-hills now, and childhood has no new natural endowments; therefore our 
molehills are mountains still to them. 

It is hardly A tenable charge against the teaching bt-cause a pupil, or a class 
even cannot explain every principle and word, and relate every fact in the books 
wliich they have studied. I do not believe the class exists which can do it. Let 
us not condemn our schools too broadly, Imt judge them justly, and wherein the; 
need correction, let us criticise them strongly. 

The schools arc a powerful element in Ihe community. They are doing agreat 
work. They are making a broader foundation, and building a nobler structure 
for future usefulness and . beauty than did the schools of former years. We may 
adopt plans, we may invent methods, we may try them, and if we fail in all, we 
have not caused so much injury as we do when we publicly disparage them, and 
cause parents to think, may be, the schools are yet only apologies for what they 
should be. This condemnation is an aid to the element in the community which 
would abolish them. Far better is it to credit them witti the good that is in 
them, and adopt as speedily as pi>ssible the improvements that wilt make them 
betler.^A. Jenckb, Superijilendent. 

PoRTSUOTjTH.— Tbe welfare of the town, state, and nation depends upon the 
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education of ita people. It is worthy of our best thougbts and highest en- 
deavor. Let ItiDspire UBto reDCwedelTort, until its purifyiDgaDdelevatinginfluc-nce 
shall be felt throughout the length and breadth of our hiad.— J. Cooobshall, 

(Serk. 

PROviDsnCK.~Th€ Extent of the Problem.— The constant and rapid extension 
of the boundaries of knowledge every year, make the problem of how best to 
educatu the coming citizen a more and more vexed and dltflculi one tor solution. 
How to overcome the traditional stolidness and indifference of scholars, and what 
is the best method to interest them In tbeir studies, how to select from the vast 
mass of human learning the elements which are best adapted to entice the pupil 
to become earnest in the pursuit of useful knowledge, and which will give the 
keys to unlock such stores as shall lie found the best adapted as life advances to 
qualify the student to become a useful and efficient citizen, are important sub- 

The technical school period Is but one stage of public education, and one of 
which many ptersons are never able to avail themselves. 

Education begins at binb. and continues to the close of life. 

The first three or four years are perhaps the most fruitful in the acquisition of 
knowledge of any equal period of human life. The average child of that iige 
has attained to the use of oral language, sometimes in two or more tongues. It 
has learned the names and distinguishing characteristics of innumerable objects, 
and has accomplished this mainly by the exercise of Its own powers of reason 
and comparison. The child at the period of which we speak, is, perhaps, fairly 
launched upon the fearful course of personal responsibility. Does not this early 
period afford an invaluable opportunity tor studying the operations of the hu- 
man mind, and the wonderful processes of nature in a field which has been sadly 
neglected by both motapbysicians and educators? 

The child becomes conscious of the watchful care of its parents, and others, 
and, willing to renounce part of Its own responsibility when it perceives that the 
wishes of its natural protectors are counter to its own. Novelty wears off, and 
as every valuable attainment requires effort and self sacrifice, too often interest 
Sags, and inaction and stupidity succeed to the cheering promises of an earnest. 
active, useful life. A parent's early responsibility is very great. A little farther 
tbe teacher takes an important portion of the charge, and if fully awake to the 
fact that absorbing attention is the first and almost the only essential condition of 
acquisition, he has a very simple problem before birn. It is said that Sir Isaac 
Newton's estimate of his own powers was that if he was conscious of possessing 
any intellectual superiority over other mcu, it was in his ability to flx his mind 
upon a subject and keep it there until he had examined it in alt its parts and re- 
lations. 

It is over this period of life that the school teacher can and should exercise a 
most important influence. How often may a teacher prove ns a turn table, to 
give a new direction to all the future of a human exlstenceF 

We may ask, what comprisesa good school education? The answer may be, 
to instruct the pupil into the best methods of unlocking as many of the stores of 
practical, useful knowledge as possible. 

A distinguished scholar and educator is said to have expressed tb« opinion that 
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to be able to read and write, witli some knowledge of arithmetic, was a good 
education. Tbese studies certain!;^ coDstitute tlie first steps, and may lead a mind, 
fairly aroused to the importance of the subjects, to the attainment of all the 
knowledge which tlie brevity of life and human capacity admit of. 

If the school period has been widely improved by both teachers and scholars, 
at its close the latter are supposed to have learned, in some measure, how to 
avwl themselves usefully of the variousagencies with whicli they will be brought 
in contact lu active life, in ahort they have learned something of the methods of 
learning. If the teacher has had a weighty responsibility resting upon him dur- 
ing this preliminary education, that responsibility now rests upon each individ- 
ual with which the newly-constituted citizen is brought in contact, even involv- 
ing unconscious influence. 

Kindergarten and Half Time Sf/tlem. — Taking the hint, perhaps, from nature, 
Elndet^rten schools have, by object teaching, done something to interest young 
children in learning. The " half time system " which has been tried in the pri- 
mary grades in St. Louis, San Francisco, Chicago, aod other places in this coun- 
try and in England, ia said to have been very successful, " the children learning 
nearly as much as by the whole lime plan." This is doubtless due to the fact 
stated by Su peri Q tea dent Stone, of San Francisco, that by common observation 
we find the last hour in the afWrnoon session irksome, and In the lower grades 
almost useless, especially in ill -ventilated rooms in summer. 

T/ie Neaapaper as an Educator. — Periodical literature now constitutes a most 
important agent in their education. Who can estimate the influence of the news- 
paper,in its weekly, semi- weekly and daily issues? Allow these combined editions 
to have an average daily circulation of only 20,000, and that each number is read 
by Ave pcrsous, the editor then addresses an audience of 100.000, a hearing more 
numerous than alt the clergymen in this Stale have dui'ing the two or three days 
of the week usually allotted to them. If "the schoolmaster is abroad," the mod- 
ern editor is much more so; his influence, if wisely used, exceeds that of the 
clerical and lay teachers combined. The popular newspaper is very nearly an 
index of the moral and intellectual status of the society in which it circulates. 
It is the educator of the adult public, and what thoughtful editor does not men- 
tally exclaim, " Who is sufficient for these thinga?" — Committee. 

Reading of Fiction and ilg Dangers. — That there is a verj- large amount of read- 
ing matter, in every possible form, which is pernicious in the extreme, that is 
now furnished the young, cannot be doubted. But the (jueation to which I would 
eapeeially refer is how far our youth should be encouraged in reading fiction. 

I would not by any means recommend that all fiction be discarded from our 
__t__i i!i._,.i.- „j. jijjj^ jj jig entirely ignored in the education of the young, 
agination hold a very high and important place in our literature. 
>, in the sacred vohime. are there such sublime truths, such 
a of the true, the beautiful and the good, and such deep sym- 
ering humanity, as sre oflen portrayed In living truth and 
ce on the pages of the poet and the novelist. They gather tlieir 
ir beautiful creations from the whole realm of boundless Nature; 
ner temple of the soul, explore its profoundest depttis, and iin- 
id secret workings of its own mysterious life. They bid the hia- 
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toric past, with its buried secrets and hidden treasureB of thought and noble 
sentiments, lay aside its sliroud, and come forth in all the freshneas and vigor of 
modern youth. 

But the descent from these pure regiouB of tRBle aud imagioation is easy and 
often rapid, to the sloughs and filth of brutish minds— the vast difference and 
the broad chasm between these two classes of fiction should not be overlooked or 
forgotten. 

There is often a charm aod fascioation in fictitious tales that excite and foster 
in the youthful mind a sickly sentiment and a morbid taste for what is unnatural 
and often demoralizing. To gratify this perverted taste, writers abound, whose 
principal aim is to arouse to the highest pitch the stronger passions, by the re- 
cital of deeds of piracy and murder, nnd the portrayal of ghosts, goblins and 
hideous monsters, equalling if notsurpassing the depraved conceptions of a Dante 
or the vilest demons of bealhen mythology. Such intellectual food should never 
be allowed for youthful minds. 

The reading of fiction, even of tbe better class, when indulged in Immode- 
rately, is positively injurious. Its tendency is to form habits of loose, desultory 
thinking, and to counteract in a very large degree the mental discipline and con- 
centration of thought which is the prime object of education. The eye runs 
rapidly over the printed page, while the imagination gloats on the varied scenes 
and pictures that are presented before it. without exciting thought or reflection. 

Very many of the popular talus and serials that aje now supplied in such pro- 
fusion, give false views of life, its duties and responsibilitiL's. making success to 
depend, not on industry, skill, patient toil and perseverlngeSortS wisely directed, 
but ratlier upon a fickle and capricious fortune, who is represented as bestowing 
lier favors without regard to tlie diligence and energy wilt which they are sought, 
or lo the worthiness of the recipient. The youthful mind also often becomes so 
familiar with, and is so impressed with what is unreal and imaginary, as to lose that 
reverential regard for truth, which is the basis of all tliut is pure and noble. 

The menial babils thus formed often have a decided influence on the future 
character of the young, in giving birth to and in fostering those dreamy specula- 
tions and that gambling spirit which are now so rife in almost all business tran- 
saclions. In not a few of our popular stories, there is lurking an insidious 
poison, tbat imperceptibly vitiates the taste, and corrupts the purest minds. 

Pupils, when attending school, should rend sparingly of Action, even of the 
purest kind. From careful observation and diligent inquiry, I am fully persuaded 
thai a large share of the ill-healtli of pupils that is complained of, is to be attrib- 
uted, not so much to the severe tasks imposed in the school-room, as to sen- 
sational reading and other excitements out of school, and to the neglect of the 
fundamental laws of health. 

Memorising. — There is another subject of great practical importance that has 
been recently discussed, in regard to which teachers should have correct and 
sound views in order to be eminentiy successful In their work. I refer to Ihe im- 
provement and the cultivation of the memory. 

There is very often a strong tendency to rush from one extreme to its opposil«, 
e Ihe faculty of memory has in former tiroes been abused by forcing it to 
ds without any deflnii« meaning, and to treasure up useless and 
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uniniportaDt matter, there are those who aeem to ignore this faculty altogether, 
and to stigmatize its culture by a very common word among modem critics, called 
" cramming." This word is now used as a kind of bugbear to frighten inexpe- 
rienced teachers, and to deter them from one of the most important and valuable 
usercises of the school-room. 

Tlie development and culture of ail the other intellectual powers of the mind 
are of but little avail when the memory is neglected. In truth, there is nothing 
that can be rightly called knowledge that cannot be reproduced, in consciousness, 
from memory. There is, however, a very broad (iistinction that should never be 
overlooked, between crowding the memory with dry details and worthless mat- 
ter and with fncta that have no intimate relation, and in storing it with clear ideas 
closely united by the laws of association, with imperishable truths, with 
" thoughts that breathe and words that bum," and with the noble sentiments 
that constitute the chief treasures of knowledge. 

And I would not conflne its culture solely to the acqnisitioQ of ideas. Words 
are but the instrument of thoughts, and these should be thoroughly studied, both 
In their origin and in titeir use. A rich and choice vocabulary can be acquired 
in no other way. There is often a mysterious and phonographic element In 
words, which is, after the lapse of time, evolved in all the beauty and force of 
their primal significance. 

There are no treasures on earth that can be compared to the best thoughts and 
noblest conceptions of gifted minds when clothed in significant and appropriate 
language. These rich germs, botli in poetry and prose, should be diligently 
studied and committed to memory, not for the ideas only, but for the rich and 
forcible expression. It cannot be too often or too emphatically repeated that 

essential lo a pure style or to thorough scholarship. 

No one has ever risen to eminence in any department of knowledge who has 
not sedulously and perseveringly cultivated his memory by storing it with the 
ricli treasures of the past. 

I would say, tlien, to all teachers, study to give vigor and p<)wer to the mem- 
ory of your pupils. Invigorate it by all judicious means, but do not abuse it. 
Rich gems only should be securely deposited in a valuable casket; and be not de- 
terred by the tear of the invidious epithet of "cramming." — D. Le&ch, Sup^- 
intendeiU. 

Webterlt. — The cause of education is one which demands, and sliould re- 
ceive, our earnest thoughts and most careful attention. It is the great protector 
of our lives and property, aod wlien correctly imparted and received, is the 
surest safeguard against vice and crime. Let us seu lo it, then, that our schools 
are well sustained, that the work performed in th^ni shall be of permanent, 
practical value to the children; and that the education imparted shall qualify the 
childreu in mind and heart for useful and successful lives, — D. Shith, Supenn- 
Undent, 
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Nrwport. — Bogert High School AitoeiatAm. — A moTement was made spontane- 
ously, about a year ago, among the lady graduates, to form an osBo^tloR for 

study and mutual improvement, which not only enlisted my hearty sympathy, 
but gave me great satiafaction. 

It seemed a promising iudication that the efforts made to Implant in the miods 
of our pupils, before tbey go out from us, a craving for solid attainments, had 
not been wholly in vain. The school, in my estimation, fails very far short of it« 
ideal Influence, in the case of ttiose who, carrying out with them what little 
knowledge and mental discipline they have received here, are satisfied to stop at 
this point. I wish all could be made to feel mon: deeply that a well filled mind 
can only come from patiently continued reading and study. The a 
which I allude was formed in tbe autumn, and has met at stated i 
through the winter. The special field of worli, tbe past winter has been the his- 
tory of Oreece, including its literature, art, and institutions. 

Lectures. — Courses of Saturday noon lectures have been given now for three 
successive winters. While the original abject in arraoging these courses has been 
that tliey might serve as a stimulus to the more advanced pupils, a cordial invita- 
tion has, through tbe courtesy of the press, i>een extended to the public to at- 

The audiences have been appreciative, and have ijeen as large as the chapel 
could well accommodate. I have spolten of the lectures of the first two courses 
in my previous reports. Those delivered the past winter have uniformly been of 
a very high cliaracter, and such as could not fail to instruct and stimulate all who 
heard lliem. Tho course has comprised six lectures. Tlie first was given by 
Prof. Albert Hnrhneas, of Brown University, upon "The Greek Drama;" the 
next by Prof. John L. Lincoln, of Brown University, upon "Proude'a Ctesar;" 
the next by Alexander FarnuAi, Esq., of Providence, upon "Egyptian and 
Grecian An;" the fourth by Rev. D. H. Greer, of Providence, upon " Socialism;" 
the fifth by Bishop Clarke, upon " Words signifying Motion;" and tbe last by 
Prof. J. Lewis Diman, of Brown University, upon "Sir Harry Vane." These 
gentlemen have all given their services, it being necessary in each case, from the 
distance of their residence, to devote an entire day of valuable time to the ser- 

Lectures of this high character exercise a quiet but very powerful influence for 
good in tbe community. It has been proved beyond doubt that the number of 
eager minds in our midst, which are profited by sucli presentations of the results 
of life-long study in the fields of history and literature, is already large. Some 
of the most intelligent and far-alghled lovers of Newport have expressed a wish 
aa earnest as my own. tbat a permiLnent lectureship, in connection with the 
school, might be generously endowed. ~P. W. Tilton, Head Maater. 

PoRTSMOOTU.— During the year quite a number of meetings of school officers 
and teachers have been held to promote and keep up an interest in the schools, 
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&ai make them moro effective &nd uniform in their charecter. A cominuatioD 

of these meetiagB, and a Ijetter attendance by both ofBcere and teachers is urgently 
recommended. — J. CoassaHAU., OtwA. 

Warres. — The Stale Commissioner is entitled to our most grateful recognition 
of the important stimulus given to school work, by the Teachers' Institute held 
here last November. In the variety and practical and interesting character of the 
exercises, the programme could scarcely have been surpassed; wbile the special 
public entertainment furnished our citizens on the closing evening of the Insti- 
tute was of a most instructive and attractive character, well deserving the keen 
appreciation it received. The teachers manifedted a laudable interest in ail the 
exercises, and the good results will long be felt in theschools. Many suggestions 
tliere received have already been put in practice. — W. N. ACKriBY, Superin- 
tendent. 



EVENING SCHOOLS. 



Bristoii. — Those schools have been continued upon the same general plan as 
heretofore. — P. Skinnkr, SaperintendejU. 

Johnston. — During the winter an evening school has been in successful opera- 
tion at the Merino Village. Wlien I say successful, I mean the term In its broad- 
est acceptation. The number was large, while the average and percentage was 
remarkable for an evening school. The allcndants were all operatives, and were 
very orderly and alteative to their studies. Their progress was rapid, and the 
general results of the school was tu> near what could be desired as we are allowed 
to approach. A full appreciation of the teachers' labors was fully indicated by 
the advancement of the scholar. — W. 4. PniLLipa, Superinteadenl. 

Newport. — At Clarke street the average attendance was not so large as during 
previous years, but was more regular, and we feel assured that more was accom- 
plished. In all the rooms the pupils seemed mucb interested, and there were 
several who did not miss an evening during the session. The teachers as a whole 
were very much interested in their work, giving extra lime and attention to the 
wants of the pupils.— T. Clarke, Superintendent. 

Tbe school in numbers lias not, I think, attained the standard of some of the 
previous winters, although the attendance has been very fair, and at times large. 
This is due to two reasons: the one is the unprecedented mild and pleasant weather 
of the winter, and the other the earnest effortsof Mr. Clarke, the superintendent, in 
weeding out the rough, unruly element, that has in years past filled the school to 
the great annoyance of both teachers and scholars. What the school lias lacked 
in numbers, however, it has made up in the kind of scholars who have attended 
and the quantity of work done. All those who have attended, I am Informed 
by the teachers, have shown an earnest desire to learn as much as possible, and 
have succeeded wonderfully when we consider the shortness of the term, and the 
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many other disadvantages under whicb thej labor, many of them wlien tbey 
commenced aal knowing even the rudiments of an EnftliBh education. On the 
whole. I think the school has been more succeBBful this winter than any previons 
to this, and would suggest ae a means of making it more so, that the term com- 
mence earlier, and continue as this last, or that school be held three evenings in a 
week instead of two as at present. — C M. Lbe, Prindpdl. 

Pawtucket. — Onr population, more especially that part of it which derives 
immediate beneflt from the schools, is distributed over a mucii wider area to-day 
than ten years ago, and this fact, together with the suggestion of several citizens 
that such action was desirable, led the committee to open four evening schools in 
October last, instead of two as heretofore. The attendance at these schools has 
been very large, and is made up almost exclusively of a class of pupils who can- 
not be reached by any other means. 

The general results of the evening schools are encouraging; fair order is 
maintained, good progress is made by nearly all the pupils, {Temarkably good in 
many cases,) ouUlde disturbances have been rare and hardly worth noticing, and 
the desire and determination Co leam something show conclusively that these 
schools are a move in ttie right direction, and worthy of all support and jidvance- 
nient. Evening schools are, of necessity, widely ditTerent, In material, in man- 
agement, in discipline, and to some extent in methods, from day schools; but if 
the education, the dramiig ov.t, the bringing up of those who are hereafter to be- 
come citizens, and to have a share in the management, care and direction of out 
institutions, property and Interests, is worthy of our corporate attention — if the 
JDstructing at public expense of the youth of both sexes is a public benefit and a 
public duty, (and on no other ground can our school system be maintained or de- 
fended,) then the evening schools cannot he discontinued as needless or con- 
demned as expensive, sneered at as an idle experiment or regarded as a failure. — 
F. Sherman. Gkairman, 

PftOviDENCE. — The term commenced with 116 teachers, most of whom had 
taught in previous winters, 31 at whom being discharged from time to time, as 
the attendance fell oB. In disoipline. order, and Improvement made, the winter's 
work compares favorably with that of the seven next preceding winters.— Owi- 
mittee. 

SciTUATE. — Evening schools were established this year only where twelve or 
more persons, not members of day schools, sijtnifled Ibeir intention to attend.— 
W. H. Bo WEN, Superinlendent. 

Smitiifibld. — The usefulness of the evening school is not questioned. — J. T. 
Ward. 

Warren. — The amount of money did not warrant a longer term than ten 
weeks. The school, however, during its short term, was well taught and well 
attended, the pupils giving evidenceof their appreciation of the limited advan- 
tages thus afforded them. The committee in connection with this school can only 
reiterate their often- expressed conviction, that the evening school is a most Im- 
portant factor of the school system. — Committee. 

The evening school, though continued for a short period, will doubtless ex- 
hibit quite as ample and tangible results for theoutlayasany department in town. 
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This is a most important branch or our educational work, and carries the privi- 
leges of our commoD school system to those who, almoat more Chan any others, 
stand in great need ol its beneficent and uplifting influences, — W. N. Acslbt, 
SupeTinUndent. 

WooNsocsBT. — Tlie books and etationcry were supplied by the town, and all 
the books have been returned to the town custodian, except tour, which were 
lost. In previous years it has been quite apparent that the benefits derived were 
not adequate to the expenditures. The school committee, in the adoption of the 
rule requiring all tliat attended to have permits, showed much wisdom, for the 
tendency was to bring inio these schools only those desirous of gaining instruc- 
tion. I am convinced that eveningschoolswith proper teachers, and with proper 
rules governing them, are a great bencflt, especially in a community like Ihis. 
where it would have been almost impossible for such as have been in the evening 
schools to have attended the day schools. The teaching has been of a practical 
nature, and the advancement made by some of the pupils commendable. The 
expense is small io comparison with the good results attained. — N. T. Vekrt, 
Superintendent 



EXAMINATIONS AND PROMOTIONS. 

Newport. — Pn^noiiont. — Promotions are only made under rules of this board, 
all eiaminations above the primary grade being invariably in writing. Whether 
failure to advance in higher grades is an evidence of indifferent preparation in 
lower grades, is a question constantly confronting us. At times there are condi- 
tions of mind, rendering futile tlie efforts of teachers to conduct scholars to ap- 
preciation of a particular topic, yet at other times, out of what appeared to be 
listless, unstable, drifting pupils, may eveatually come appreciative, willing, in- 
telligent scholars.— T. CoaoKBHALL, Vlioirman. 

Bagert High School. — Some suffer from the want of thorough preparation. The 
question of admission is a difficult one, but I am convinced that, la case of doubt, 
it is far the kinder course both to the pupil and the school to reject the appli- 
cant. In several instances the parents of children whom I have declined to admit 
have afterwards expressed great gratitude that their children were forced to make 
a more thorough prepiiratlon. The arguments are all against the extreme of ad- 
mitting easily, and in favor of a reasonable rigor. The greatest wrong of all is 
that done the child himself. He wastes valuable time by being placed where be 
cannot work to advantage. An important wrong is also done to the class of 
which such pupils are members. Every teacher knows perfectly well what is 
meant by Ihe tone of a class. If a few are for any reason unable to do their 
work well, they at once form a nucleus about which gather the weaker elements 
of a class, and some who would otherwise be Influenced to do well, are encour- 
aged in idleness and indifference, from the very fact that they see others as poor 
A wrong Is also done the teacher. An undue amount of the 
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teacher's strength and a great deal of anxiety are expended, which should either 
be saved or put wliere they arc more liltely to do good. Lastly, by each of these 
wrongs the school itself is unfavorahly affected.— F. W. Tilton, Head Matter. 

To simplify the question of promotion in these lower grades, and prevent it 
possible the recurrence of pupils being between the grades, primary and inter- 
. mediate, at the opening of the school year, your committee resolved that all 
scht'Ols below the lirst primary be of the same grade ia all parts of the city. 

Yoiir committee resolved that all pupils recommeoded by a teacher as ready to 
pass to the next grade should he so allowed, if successful in passing ao examiua- 
tion; said examination to be given at such time as the pupil may be reported as 
ready. — Sub- Comm iltee. 

At the last annual examination the number of actual failures were fewer than 
was expected when alt circnmslunces were considered. 

The object of examinations is not simply to test the pupils' attainments in 
memorizing but their ability to apply what they have learned, and also to en- 
couragi: them to obtain general information in the school-room and elsewhere. 

These results may be secured by the range of questions given, and by the 
method of marking the papers. 

The questions, generally, are prepared on the basis of the text-books used by 
the pupils, and arranged having seven questions covering the general principles 
or topics of the study in which tbe pupils arc being examined, and three as a test 
test of scholarship and general information. 

Tbe marking should be liberal, always allowing for breadth of information, 
for fultnesx, and for original thought. In no other way can schools be prevented 
in course of time from becoming mechanical, and the Information of the 
pupil narrowed down to the text book. 

This would obtain in nearly all of the common branches of study, perhaps more 
In history, geography, and grammar. 

It is no inconsiderable matter to prepare the questions for an examination of 
the various grades of our schools, when the number and the variety are consid- 
ered, together with the fact that ten times that number for each grade in each 
study have been prepared, printed, and are now in circulation. Great care 
should be taken in their preparation, and ample time devoted to the work, to in- 
sure a fair test. Changes should be made each year in the form and in the prin- 
ciples selected, so as to avoid repetition. 

But with all care and study tu have form and method perfect, I do not think it 
possible to settle the question of fltneaa for advancement fully and finally by an 
average examination. 

The question of the extremes will present itself in many forms, and, though 
it may be easy to point to the percent,, it is not always right. 

No specitic rule has been found to cover this question without exception, and 
occasionally tbe exceptions are numerous. 

Take for inslance the results of a table. Some of the veiy best pupils arc rep- 
resented in the columns marked 70-80 and 60-70, while there are several whose 
actual attainments are below the average, whose names may be found in column 
80-tK). 
There are several reasons for this. Tbe best scholar is generally the most aen- 
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sitlve, while tbe one who haa uo poBition Co lose on the record or in the class, may 
be UQCODcerned during the ordeal of an examination, and as a result surprise 
teacher and schoolmatea, while the other will cause surprise loo, but of a different 

Of the tLirteen pupila recomraended bj the teachers, who failed, six were fntty 
prepared without additiooal study to go od with their classes, while Ave who 
weren^t recommended, were uot prepared at the close of the vacation school, as 
has since been proved by their falling among the lowest of each grade to which 
they were assigned. 

Theu, again, the final examination brings a pressure upon pupils and teachers 
which should be lessened by distribution, Tbe last weeks of preparation are 
more mechanical than the drill of the earlier part of the year. Pupils who feel 
deficiencieB endeavor to cram, and many succeed, while others go through the 
form of memorizing what they already linow, and in sume cases become like the 
messenger, wlio, on bis way, repeated constantly the few words of bis message, 
but, when arrived, could not call to mind one word of it. 

It appears to me after several years' experience and study of this question, that 
that tbe pupil's record of the year, and the recommend atiou of the teacher, should 
be taken into consideration in connection with tbe examination. Examiuations 
in writing and drawing should be supplemented by an examination of the writ- 
ing and drawing hooka of the pupils. For the other studies, let the record of 
each day and also of the examinations given by the teacher decide doubtful ques- 

This course I feel assured would relieve anxiety, eliminate many questions 
which yearly present themselves, distribute and lessen the pressure, render uni- 
form the work of the schools, give greater breadth and freedom to the teacher's 
work, and materially lessen the difference between iJie extremes, which in some 
_ schools is quite noticeable. 

I think, too, it would be well also to consult with tbe teachers of each gram- 
mar grade, at least, ob to the breadth that may be allowed in the papers submit- 
ted for general information. This would not only guard against pressing pupils 
upon the studies "that count," but would have a tendency to encourage the teach- 
ers to greater liberality by recognizing this general work. 

It is well to have a agafem, but when the Procrustean bed is its foundation, it is 
better not to have it. 

There ought never to be a possibility of children being made the stepping- 
stones to preferment or promotion. Such may be the case where the percentage 
of an examination is taken as the standard of the teacher's ability. Ambitious 
teachers would be incited to make the school distinctive, a little higher in tbe 
scale, and be impatient with one who needs the patience and sympathy of the 
teachers, but who '' will bring down my average." 

While tbe above obtains scarcely at all in this city, still I would ask jour care- 
ful consideration of the above question. — T. H. Ci^RUB, Superintendent. 

ExtracUfTom Report of Committee on Ecamino^ns. — The questions for the an. 
nual examinations in the various grades below the high school, were submitted to 
us by the superintendent and approved. The members of tbe committee visited 
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the Bchoola while the examinations were being made. The scale of marking tbe 
papers was agreed upon in consultation witU the teacliera and superintendent. 

The results in arithmetic, a study in which your. board has required the pupil 
to have a minimum of sixty per cent, to entitle liim to promotion, are, we think, 
very gratifying, there being but Ave pupils in the grammar schools whose general 
average would entitle them to promotion, that have not attained the requisite 
sixty per cent. 

The greatest number of failures is found iu those studies in which memory 
alone is required. 

One recommendation your committee would make, and that is, that an oppor- 
tunity be offered those pupils in the grammar schools who did not get tbe re- 
quired sixty per cent, in ariilimetic, or seventy per cent, in tiie four principal 
studies, to make up la those studies in which they are deficient, by opening a 
school during a part of vacation for Ihem to attend. 

Pi(0ViDBHc&,~All the first classes in the different grades have been examined 
for a promotion to a higher grade. The rosnits of these enamlnaiions have never 
been more creditable to our schools. The examinations for the high school show 
a marked improvement in comparison with that of former years. While the 
questions have been more dit&cult and practical, the per cent, of scholarship is 
somewhat larger. — D. Leach, Sttperintendent. 

TivBRTOK.— ffrrtdafwn.— I gave notice to the teachers that it was my intention 
to examine their schools in the different branches, that the credit for thorough 
and efficient instruction might be assigned to those to whom it should be due. I 
furnished each teaclicr with a plan of gradation, so that each might know wherein 
the pupils would be examined, and stated that it was not my Intention to examine 
for any higher grade until the pupil should have given evidence of pioficiency iu 
the grades lower. 

My plan was to consider all pupils as of tbe first grade in grammar, who, on 
examiuation, should not answer correctly any given question iu "Greene's 
Introduction'' from Less. XL. to Less, XLV, In geography, a knowledge of the 
first twenty-five lessons in " Cornell's First Steps" was to be the qualification for 
admission to higher grade than tbe first. 

Tlius far I have found all the pupils that I have examined in these branches in 
accordance with the above plan, to belong to the first grade in grammar and 
geography. 

In written arithmetic, I consider all as of the first grade who cannot solve all 
the problems in "Qreenleat's Common School Arithmetic" as far as Art. 84, and 
of the second grade such as can solve them as far as Art. 34, but not as far as 
Art. 61. 

If we except the penmanship of some of the best writers, the pupils generally 
appear to better advantage in spelling than in any other study, as but little skill 
is essential in teaching that branch, and it is adapted to all ages and capacities. 

In reading, there has been the usual progress in the matter of fiuency, but there 
is a lack of skill and energy in teaching emphasis and expression. The subject 
of orthoepy should receive more attention from our i«achers.— J. T. Cook, Clerk. 
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FREE LIBRARIES. 



Barrinotoh. — In accordaoce witb ao invitation previously issued, a public 
meeting was beld Jan. 1, 1880, at which a Board of Trustees, coDsisling of the 
following mcmbera: David A, Waldron, Lewis B. Smith, Isaac F. Cady, Erastus 
L. Walcott, and Royal D. Horton, was ek'i^ted to prosecute the work of establish- 
ing the library. The Board held a meeting on Ibe 27th of January, at which 
David A. Waldron was elected president, and Isaac P. Cady, secretary and treas- 
vtrer. Isaac F. Cady was also chosen librarian, and was instructed to take charge 
of the books of the library, and to prepare cases for their accommodation. At a 
meeting of the trustees, on the 2d of March, the following resolution was 
adopted: — 

Reiolved, That the books, fixtures, and other property of the Barrington public 
library be transferred to the possession of the town of Barrington, whenever they 
shall have been received by vote of the citizens, at any legal town Tneeting. 

The following by-laws were also adopted ; — 

Ist. The library organized in Barrington on the 6rst of January, 1880, by the 
election of a Board of Trustees, shnlt be known and designated as Barringtnn 
Public Library. 

2d. The management of tlie library shall be committed to a Board of Trus- 
tees, five in number, who shall be chosen at the annual town meeting for the 
choice of officers, and who shall hold their office for one year, or until their suc- 
cessors sliall be chosen. Whenever a vacancy in the Board of Trustees shall oc- 
cur, it may be filled by appointment of the Town Council. 

3d. The Board of Trustees shall organize by the choice, from their own num- 
ber, of a president, secrclury and treasurer, and, if deemed expedient, the last 
two offices may be held by the Bame individual. 

4th. It shall be the duty of the Board of Trustees to secure a place for Ibe 
keeping of the library; to appoint the librarian; to fix the limes for the opening 
and closing of the library, and the conditions in accordance with which (he books 
may be drawn and returned; to determiue the amount to he paid for rent, and 
for the services of the librarian; to fis the amount of lines and penalties for over- 
keeping or damaging, or the loss of books or other property; and to control and 
regulate the expenditure of the Stale bounty, and all other funds intended forlbe 
increase and improvement of (he library. 

5th. Any article in the by-laws may be altered or amended at any regular 
meeting of the trustees, notice of the proposed changes having been presented in 
writing at least one week previous. 

Gth. The use of the library sliall be free lo all residents of the town of Bar- 
rington above the age of twelve years, subject to such rules and regulalions as 
may be established by the trustees. Non-residunls may be admitted to (he use of 
the library upon such conditions as the trustees may determine. 
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The library was formally dedicated on the evening ot March 30. Select 
passages of Scripture were read by Bev. William M. Chapin, and prayer was 
offered by Rev. William House. A. brief history of the library was read by Mr. 
Waidron, who reported the present number of volumes in the library to be 1,7S0, 
and that still more were to lie immediately received. Interesting and effective 
addresses were made by Hon. T. B. Slockwell, (Jommisaioner of Public Schools, 
and Mr. J. C. Qreenougb, Principal of the R. I. State Normal School. The meeting 
was well attended, and proved to he an occasion of very unusual interest to those 
who were present. 

An excellent library now awaits a reception by the voters of our town. Every 
thoughtful person must see In It the source of inestimable advantage to our 
citizens. The need of good books to supplement the work of our public schools 
is constaDtly becoming more obvious to our beat educators. That the establish- 
ment of this library is a step in the right direction will be the certain verdict of 
the time to come. It properly sustained it will become a perennial source of in- 
telligence, virtue, and material prosperity. Let us resolve that it shall never 
languish for means to accomplish its beneilcent mission. — I. F. Oadt, SupennUn- 

CuuBURLAND. — BefeTeoce Jjbrarwg.—BraaW, well selected libraries of books of 
reference should be started in every school, and by adding a few new works 
every year, ita value would soon, if properly used, be incalculable. These con- 
stitute a class by themselves, and their use requires training and develupes hab- 
its and characteristics of thouglit quite different from those induced by other 
books. 

To gain the power and acquire the taste for the use of books of reference, is of 
itself no mean part of education. It conduces greatly to accuracy of knowledge 
and tile habit of tiioroughoess of investigation. It begets intellectual strength 
and honesty, leads to confidence and ready use of knowledge, and gives finish 
and firmness to mental action. The tendency of the times is and must ever bo to 
mcrease the importance and add to the number of this class of literature. We 
ought, in our schools, to teach how to URe such books. Next to having knowl- 
edge, tbe most valuable thing is knowing where and how to obtain it. These li- 
braries would add materially to tlie ease with which school work would be ac- 
complished Prom its very nature such use of books to be valuable must be 
convenient. The moment of excited curiosity must be seized or the impulse is 
tost. It does not seem to recompense one to hold a purpose in the mind for a 
day. and then spend two or three hours to get the opportunity for five minutes' 
use of a book. To the nucleus of reference books should bo added from time to 
time such works ns will be of special and constant service to tbe teachers in their 
work. — J. F. Ulabk, Superintendent. 

East Greenwich.— The free library has been kept open from 3 o'clock to 5 in 
the afternoon, aud from 6 to 8 in the evening on every week day in the past year. 
About 6,000 volumes have l>een taken out and returned, and the majority of the 
applicants for books have been the former scholars of the public schools. Al- 
though the work of the Library is satisfactory, so tar as the distribution ot books 
is concerned. It is to be iTigiiitted that more interest is not manifeBted in its wel- 
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fare by the people of the town generally. The Sta^te makes generous provisioo 
for the 8upply of new booka, and U odIj remains for the town to supply the 
means for the iDcidental expenses. This inslltution has doDO more for the in* 
stnictioo and improvement of the young people of the village and the neighbor' 
hood than any one of the public schools, and at a very sm^l cost; and the con- 
tinuance has become a necessity, and should bo recognized as a part of our 9yBi«m 
of public educatioD. — J. H. Eldrbdqe, Qhairman. 

Johnston.— I cannot close this report without giving a word of eocouragemeat 
to our Free Library and Reading Room. In looking over the report of the officers 
of the association for the past year no one can fail to notice that the labors of 
those who sustain the work of the library are reaping a large reward The nightly 
attendance of so many of our youth, the amount of ka w dg n pa d by h 
circulation of nearly eight hundred well selected bo k w ks ren 

which our teachers are continually consulting, and m han a he f und on 
of a studious future, which the moral influence of th h n k are y 

laying in the hearts of the rising generation, cannot be a u a d gaug d by 
mere dollars and cents, but will be a living raooumen n b (u u e h ab rs 
of the founders and suslaintrs of the institution. 

Although the contributions arc fairly liberal; although the town and State give 
it countenance and succor, yet the means are inadequate to fulflll its great mission 
unless more friends and money are forthcoming. Every person interested in the 
general dissemination of useful knowledge may and ought to contribute to its sup- 
port, and so extend its benefit, that all may enjoy its privileges without money 
and without price. — W. A. Phillti's, SuperinUndent. 

LirrLBPoMPTON.— OntheUthofJuly, A. D.187il. the Free Public Library of the 
town of Little Conipton was upened lo Ihe public, and the wives, the sisters, 
the sons and the daughters gladly availed themselves of the opportunity of get- 
ting something to read. Although the library lias not been in operation a year, 
still there have been taken out nine hundred and ninety books. The takers have 
been from all classes, and the school children have availed themselves of the priv- 
ilege very frequently. It is an honor well to boast of that this town has such an 
tnstilutloD as the library, and as we receive donations from both State and indi- 
vidual, we shall soon have a collection to be proud of and lo show to sister towns 
who have none. — Isaac B, Cowbn, Librarian. 

Nbw Siioreham. — ^The library now contains nearly 900 volumes, many of 
which are valuable works. The inalerial improvements here for the past few 
years have been so astound ing;tliat it is perhaps no disparagement lo Ihe people 
to say that it has out-stripped the mental advancement, but it will be our fault if 
we do not use renewed exertions to educate the rising generation to a full sense 
of their increased responsibilities, and to stimulate a healthy culture in mental 
and moral characteristics. — C. S, Perry, SajieniiUndent. 
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PaoyiDESCE.—Chmpar<ilive Advantages of Oraded and Ungraded Seluxtla, — There 
is another subject to wUicli frequent refereDce is made, and which is eliciting 
some thought and discuaaion at the present time, that may be briefly noticed. I 
refer to the comparative advantages of the graded and the ungraded schools. 
That the graded schools are far more efficient and economical than the ungraded 
must be apparent to all who wltl give their careful attention to this subject. 

The evils that are sometimes complained of arc to be attributed to the faults of 
unskillful teachers rather than to the defects of tbe system. One of the most 
common objections is that the classes are often too large and that there is often 
loo great a difference between the best and the poorest scholars m the same class. 
When this is the case, the best scholars are kept back when they ought to ad. 
vance, in order that the poorer ones may keep up with them or the poorer 
scholars are hurried oversubjects they do not fully undei-siand Both of theseevils 
will be avoided by every true and skillful teacher. The classes in the different 
grades should always be small, and only those who are nearlv equal in capacity 
and attainment should be brought together, and whenever a pupd of superior 
ability, or who by more earnest application can advaoie faster than hia class, he 
should be encouraged to do so, and he should be promoted accoidmgly. This 
should be made imperative to every teacher, and parents who are supposed to 
watch carefully the progress of their children should see that it is enforced. 

Inexperienced teachers sometimes err in giving most of their time to class reci- 
tations. This Is a great mistake. In almost every class there are pupils who 
need individual and special attention in addition to that given to the class. This 
should never be omitt«d. Ambitious teachers who are anxious to teach every 
subject exhaustively often detain their pupils on unimportant mailers, dry details, 
technicalities, and collateral topics remotely related to what the class is pursuing, 
which do not aid them in the least in understanding what is to follow, and is in 
itself of but little practical value. This is also a grave error in teaching, and is 
not peculiar to any system, but belongs eselusively to the teacher; while full and 
clear explanation is absolutely necessary to exact knowledge, it should never take 
too wide a range, or be beyond the comprehension of the pupil. There would 
be fewer complwnla of hard lessons, and of severe study if pupils were not 
sometimes forced to commit to memory and to recite what they do not fully 
understand. 

It is sometimes contended that in ungraded schools the younger pupils learn 
many things in listening to the recitations of the older scholars. This is. to some 
extent, true; but the iinowledge thus gained is vague, fragmentary, and loosely 
connected, and is of but little value in comparison with the systematic knowl. 
edge acquired by personal effort, and is fully illustrated in class recitation. 

There is, however, no one subject in regard to which the intelligent friends of 
education, and teachers of large experience are more unanimous in their opinion 
than that the graded system has many and superior advantages over the un- 
graded. — D, Leach, Sitperintendent. 
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Warwick. — Difficuitie* in the Wag. — In dbtrictfl where more tbao ouc school is 
required it is an obvious consideration that there should be an approximately per- 
fect grade from the primary up. But with some school bouses this ia an impos- 
sible thing. Ordinarily the primary room ia the smallest room in the building, 
when it should be exactly reversed. And hence the exigencies of room require 
the pupils to be hurried up to the next department. When, as in most iostances. 
there ia only one department above the primary tho grammar school ia hindered 
and hampered in ita work by pupils who ought to be in an intermediate depart- 
ment if there were one, and if not, in the primary. It ia really diatreseing to a 
superintendent to see teachera who could show splendid work if they had a 
chance, who in fact, with all their disadvanlages do show splendid work, obliged 
to embarrass their own proper work by carrying on in connection with il an inter- 
mediate school. 

The perfection of grade in graded achools demands the the high school as tlie 
completion of the system. The extent of territory would perhaps forbid the 
idea of a single high school for the whole town. But if the diairicts in the upper 
part of the town where the bulk of the population is located, conld bp united into 
a union district for the support of a high school, which should draw its pupils 
from the grammar schools of the whole united district, that would manifestly 
help tlie grade of the separate schools, besides being a great advantage education- 
ally to the wliolc region. Perliaps if this were carried into effect the number of 
children in those separate diatricts might atill, for the beat reaulta, require three 
grades of school. But in that case tbc; probably might be taught by female 
teachera. — J. T. Smith, Superintendent. 



EsETER. — Point) to be Noted. — The health of the cliildren should not be over- 
looked, as it is of great importance. All wrong positions while sitting, standing, 
studying or playing, should be carefully corrected. The teacher can do much by 
frequently giving explanations on the principiea of good health. The achool- 
houae and all its surroundings should also be kept neat and cleHii. In some of our 
school houses the seats are very near the stove, too near for children to sit at all 
times. Good ventilation is also necessary, but much care should lie taken that 
no cold drafts are allowed to directly strike the pupiia. Where the windows do 
not let down at the top, the following is a good plan; " Itaise the lower sash by fit- 
ting tightly under it a board some three or tour inches in width, and as long as 
the whole length of the sash; this will allow the air to pass into tlie room between 
the sashes, and thus lessen the danger arising from a too direct introduction. 
Geo, a. Thomas, Superintendent. 

New SnoRBnAM, — Bale»for rencfers,— With regard to the piiyslcai natures of 
pupils, and for tbc benefit of young teachers, and the criticism of old ones, I will 
venture to lay down some principles and rules, which I believe to be imponanL 
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I am tboTougblj convinced thitt the temperature of our scbool-houees in such 
seasons of tbe jeat as require the aid of artiflciat heat ia invariably too high. 
There should be a Iherinometer in mery school-room, and it should be oft«n con- 
snited. Above al) things, have a good and constAnt circulation of fresh, pure 
air. Compel each pupit to rise when be recites, to hold his book in one hand (the 
left), and to stand squarely on both feet, without any advenlilious aid. 

See that the sunlight is so mellowed by means of transparent curtains or other- 
wise that DO pupil suffer? from the glare or from an insufficiency. There should 
be no cross lights; the windows should be on the sides only. 

The reasons for keeping the scliool-room neat and attractive are so evident, and 
so readily understood, that I will umply allude to the neces^ly of freedom from 
dust, which in many instances is a great inconvenience, if not a serious injury. 
For this reason I think that the school-room should be swept at the close of the 
afternoon session, instead of at the noon iiftermission. Attention should be paid 
to the position assumed bj the pupil al the desk, and tlie teacher who is dtted for 
his profession will find various means to induce the pupil to assume a healthful 
position at his work. — C. E, Pbrhi. SuperiTiUndeat. 

NoitTB KlNOSTOWH. — RespoTiabSitiei of the Teacher.— Tte health of the pupils 
should rei^eive the greatest consideration. There is no factor in life so requisite 
for success, in every undertaking, as good lieallh, and this is parijcutarly true of 
intellectual work. Mental vigor is largely dependent upon the strength of the 
body, and physical training should not be sutiordinaled, in youth, to the develop- 
ment of mind. Every school-room should he carefully ventilated, and at all 
times furnished with a plentiful supply of fresh air. I am aware that teachers 
sometimes, in the hurry of their work, forget this principle, and for hours force 
themselves and their pupils to breathe a very pernicious atmosphere. Often the 
dulness and indifference of children and the fretfulness of the teacher could in a 
few minutes \» remedied by opening a door or by throwing up a window. A 
teacher ought never to allow a pupil to sit in a cramped position at his desk, or to 
stand in an awkward and injurious manner in the class. The practice of walking 
on the toes, to prevent noise, ought to be discouraged, as it is not only injurious, 
but unnecessary and senseless. Children can be taught, with a little care, to raise 
and put their feet firmly and squarely u[)on the flour, without making any more 
noise than by walking on tiptoe. The out-door sports should receive the encour- 
agement of the teacher, and as far as possible be under his personal supervision. 
If he takes an interest in the employment of recess time, and cheerfully and 
dignitiedly directs the out-door amusements, he will surely increase his hold upon 
the affections of his scholars, and al the same time give proper direction to the 
development of their physical powers. — D. 8. Baker, Jr., SjiperinUndenl. 

Pawtucket. — Tlie school-houses, as a general Ihing, are in fair condition, but 
some changes are imperatively needed, particularly in tlie older ones. Nearly 
all of the primaries are over crowded and will probably continue so, and in nearly 
every case the ventilation in these rooms is simply abominable. To enter one of 
them on a cold day, after a brisk walk in pure air outside, is not suggestive of the 
Spice Islands or of orange trees In full bloom. This defective ventilation should 
be remedied, and thai speedily.— F. Sbekuan, Chairman. 
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Providence. — Tbcre are some things said and done tliat it were quite as well 
not to have repeated; there are others als<>, that it would not only be well to have 
repeated, but reiterated, especially if the matter is nf importance, and no impres- 
sion ha^ been made by any former declarations, however truly and strongly they 
may have been slated. 

The committee on health and ventilation have repeatedly called attention to the 
great evil arising from imperfect ventilation in a number of our school -houses. 

If this was an ordinary affair, the little interest manifested might be excusable, 
but affecting, aa it does, the health and welfare of thousands of pupils, the whole 
matter ought not to be passed over so lightly and so indifferently. 

The crowded condition of some of the primary schools, and the foul air which 
the pupils are obliged to breathe is truly deplorable. For six hours in a day, and 
for five days in a week, are hundreds of (he rising generation obliged to breathe 
this foul and polluted air. 

The fresh air provided for more than a hundred school-rooms in our city, is 
barely sufficient to keep in good health a dozen inmates, in which are daily con- 
gregated from four to eight times that number. No wonder there is feverishness. 
uneasiness and disquietude among the scholars, and headaches and nervous com- 
plaints among the teachers. 

There is nothing that so surety undermines the health, weakens the constitu- 
tion, generates bodily infirmities as the constant breathing of impure air. It is 
no part of wisdom to impair ihe bodily health in order to improve the mind. Of 
what sort of use Is learning, if the loss of physical ability is to be the compensa- 
tion In its aciiuirement? 

The committee have visited the school-bouses in the third district, whore ven- 
tilators have recently been put in, and have made a thorough test of their effec- 
tiveness in ventilating the several rooms. The first test was involuntary, (hough 
convincing, as it was made upon the sense of smell as we entered the different 
rooms. The smoke test was tried, but the smoke did not pass out through the 
ventilators, aa there was but little motion in the air. Tissue paper was also held 
close to the ventilator; In one building It was observed to move a little, and in 
the other scarcely at all. The following questions were put to the teachers, viz: 

Do you perceive any difference in Ihe quality of the air since the new ventila- 
tors have been put in? Answer — Very little. 

Are the children as uneasy and fretty now us before! Answer— Just about the 

Do you have to drop the tops of the windows to gel ventilation? Answer — 
Yes; down all (he time. 

Do you open the doors and windows at recess, and Is it necessary to do so to 
change the air? Answer — Yes. 

Do the pupils ever take cold by having the windows open? Answer — Yes; un- 
less cared far. 

The committee also visited (he East St. school-house where a new ventilator 
has been in use for some time past. On eniering the school-room no perceptible 
difference could be discovered in the quality of the air from that outside the 
room. The smoke lust was applied as in the other houses visited, and the smoke 
passed through the ventilators. 

Tissue paper was also tried by holding it to the ventilators; this test showed 
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that the air was Id active circulatioD. The followiog questions w«re then asked 
of [lie leacher, viz. ; Do you have to open the window or drop the tops to get 
ventilation? Answer, — No; never. 

Do you open the doors and windows at recess to change the airf Answer, — 
No; it is not necessary. 

Don't you have the windows open at all? Answer, — No; unless in warm 
weather, when it is pleasanter out doors than in. 

Do the children ever take cold by sitting near the ventilators, or having them 
open? Answer. — No more liable than at other times. 

It would seem from the statements as detailed above, that the ventilation in the 
third district is but little if any better than before the new ventilators wore put 
in. The ventilating spparaius in the East street school-house has been in use for 
some time, lias been the subject of manj' investigations and eiperlmenia, and has 
always proved satisfactory. The invention now in use In the above-named 
house can be perfected in some of its mechanical parta. 

It is a well-known fact that the laws of nature require for every person four 
, cubic feet of fresh air every minute, and for a school-room containing 75 pupils, 
300 cubic feet would be required lo pass through the room every minute, to keep 
it in a healthy condition. The ventilating apparatus in the East street school- 
house fills the above requirements, as has been fully demonstrated. — Committee. 

SoDTH Kingstown,— The public ought to be better Informed than it seems to 
be on the bad effects of impure air. not only on the health of children, how nu- 
merous diseases may spring from it. but also on the minds ot scholars at the 
time, how it impedes the easy play of the faculties, rendersthem less apt to grasp 
difQcuhies, makes the child languid and stupid, and of course, entails a serious 
waste. — C. H, Bixby, Superintendent. 

TiVBRTON. — The efficiency of the teacher and the progress of the pupils are 
dependent, in a large measure upon the proper construction and ventilation of 
the building. Poorly constructed seats and impure air seldom receive the credit 
for the restlessness and stupidity of the scholar. The teacher is frequently held 
accountable for that which cannot be prevented, so loni; as the district is re- 
miss in furnishing proper accommodations, — W, H. Sturtbvakt, Svperintendenl. 



MANNERS AND MORALS. 

Bahkinoton.— For moral teaching we shall find nothing better than the system 
contained in the New Testament, beloved and honored by our fathers,— I. P, 
Cady, Superintendent. 

Bristol.— The most important part of education pertains to good morals and 
manners. The laws of the State make it imperative that every " teacher shall 
aim to implant and'cultivate in the minds of all children committed to his care 
the principles of'morality;and virtue." Our own I'egulationg require that " upon 
all suitable occasious instruction shall be given in the principles of morality, 
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virtue, and patrioliem. Pupils should be taught to avoid idleness, profanity, 
falseliood, deceit, aod every nicked and disgraceful practice; to conduct tbem- 

selvea at all times in a courteous and respectful manner, and build up characters 
which will command the respect and confidence of all, and fit them to become 
useful members of society." While no sectarian or partizan instruction is al- 
lowed, and no book or tract designed to advocate the tenets of any particular 
sect or party is permitted in any of the schools, this does not preclude instruction 
and influence in the principles of fundamental morality which all parties ac- 
knowledge, and which are essential to the well being of society. 

On this subject we would call your attention to the following extract from the 
annual repurr for 1879, of the Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education; 

" The teacher of the young should never be satisfied until he leads thein to act 
fromasenseof duty. Ideas of right and wrong are intuitive; but what slates of 
mind, or what moral acts are right and wrong tlie children do not always intui- 
tively know. They are to be carefully tauglit what are their moral relations to 
one another, to their teachers, Iheir parents, to the State, and to God. A 
knowledge of these relations will awaken' In their minds feelings of obligation 
which will urge them to an habitual exercise in doing what they know and feel to 
be duty; and the exercise will correct the vices and cultivate the virtues. The 
teacher should cultivate the moral nature of bis pupils with as much skill and 
perseverance as he uses in leading thtm to that knowledge which their prescribed 
course of study requires them to obtain. No failure in the practice of any of the 
virtues should be permitted to pass unnoticed. In the school exercises, during 
the hours uf play and on the way to school, tbi: pupil should be made to feel the 
necessity and the privilege of obeying all the rules of good conduct. This 
power 10 mould character jnust be m the teacher, a moral power that may be 
known and felt by all who are in its presence. Ourscliools should be taught by 
CI rislian leacliLrs who understand all the ends they are appointed to attain, and 
wh by p pi d mpl d by "v nlious exercise of authority shall 

II tl I fl nces arrayed against them from 

t h cise of their moral nature as will 

w th th b U-con trolling principle of action," 
1 1 lb th ghtf I onsideration of all, and especially 

g th tb h th se f p tal responsibility and all domestic 

influences, there be earnest, faithful, and wise co5peration with the efforts of 
school ofBcers and teachers to secure au end so desirable and important.— J. P. 
Lane, Vhairman. 

HoPKiNTON. — Teaeken, Oie Great Mm-al Power. — There are schools where we 
need teachers who feel the responsibility of their position; feel that the children 
are under their care, guidance and instruction, five days of the seven, and that 
their future will be whatever it is made by the daily contact with the school 
teachers who feel that God gives the children to their keeping and will hold them 
responsible for each days toil and contact with the children. 

There are circumstances almost every day that a wary teacher will weave into 
a familiar lesson, and use to bring about desired ends, to encourage right doing 
of some, to reprove the wroog of others, to strengthen the weak, encourage the 
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backward and diffident, and to stop the beadatrong, tboughtless mischief-maker, 
and give him a studied and profitable reproof. There are schools ■where there are 
fouod teachers conscleatioualj' doing a work that. Id influence, goes before and be- 
yond the preacher in his desk and pastoral rounds, or the bible teacherin the Sabbath 
achooi. each of which have only one hour per week, while the teacher of our dis- 
irict schools comts in contact with the children thirty or more hours per week. 
TbeD how important that those placed in such positions realize their influence and 
accountability. 

Could our SDDual examinations in some way select this class, and reject the 
thoughtless, careless ones, morals and manners would improve in our schools, aud 
tbeir influence be felt in our streets. Public property, or property having no im- 
mediate protection and guard, would be comparatively safe. Pupils would be 
taught that school property should he cared for as sacredly as any property that 
can be placed iu our keeping. 

The teachers of our town, so far as I know, make no use of tobacco or stimu- 
lants of any kind that produce intoxication, and their voice is against their use, 
yet there are children that come out from homes saturated with the fumes of to- 
bacco, and some who are obliged to see occasionally the reeling drunkard in their 
homes and suffer abuse from those who should protect them from harm and lead 
them in ways of right. Which will finally predominate and become the ruling 
power within that mind: The influence of good teachers, or of bad parents? — P. 
H. Babber, 2d, SuperinUTident. 

Little Compton.— In regard to moral instruction I wish to say a word. The 
law requires that it should be given. In some of our schools the subject is re- 
ceiving attention. It ought to be in all. We have some melancholy examples of 
the lack of It at borne. In the school its principles should be taught, enforced 
and illustrated. Any conversation or conduct on the part of the teacher, having 
a tendency to make light of its binding obligation everywhere and at all times 
upon every one, should be avoided. — A. M. Ricb, Superintendent. 

Nbwport.— .d Perwnai Work. — Methods are of course Important, and the vari- 
ous appurtenances of education are important, but they will all fall of high re- 
sults, save as they are mere instrunients of the intelligent and untiring efforts of 
conscientious per«o)M. All true success in this, as in every important sphere, can 
result only from a struggle. There is a rich compensation in the thought that 
every mind which is elevated and purified is not only itself blessed, but becomes 
the source of nobler influences which are to Uve to the end of time. It is all im- 
portant for our republic, in the new dangers which are to beset her, that there be 
a rapidly growing class of honest and well trained men; and who will attempt to 
measure the influence of a pure, refined and intelligent mother? — P. W. Tilton, 
Head Master Sogers High ScJioot. 

Several times have we heard the teachers remark that " we do not have such 
mischievous boys as we used to in our schools." 

The declaration is very significant and full of meaning, and I have no hesitancy 
In stating that a great and good work has been done by our schools in directing 
tbe morals and manners of the children.— T. H. Clabke, Superintendent, 

New Shorkham. — Drifting instead of Sailing. — It seems to me that one great 
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lack of tbis age is the Eicknowledgment of the necessity of what may be called a 

steerinj; power. Hence, iosleod of sailiag, we are OQly drifting. The traditional 
respect for superiors in rank alone may have been a silly superslIlioD, but the 
studied disrespect which so many youth of the present day exhibit to their real 
superinra. — superiors in wisdoni, experience and culture) — is an evidence of an 
unfortunate and extreme reaction. 

The fading faith in religion has been to a large degree caused by the supersti- 
tious of a corrupt Christianity, to the exactions and debaucheries of a vicious 
prieBthood, but the lessons of the French Revolution teach us the danger of the 
opposite extreme. Faith in men, love to men, respect for men — faith in God, 
love to God, reverence for God— nothing can supply these to the world, and I 
believe that until this code of ethics Is taught to our youlii, we are in danger of 
national ship-wreck. I firmly believe that the Bible, especially the New Testa- 
ment, should be the rule and guide of our faith, and I strenuously object, because 
of this, to be branded as a bigot, or an enemy to scleoce or progress. 

1 respect the skeptic, if his skepticism is of the right sort. If lie is anxious for 
truth, I am willing that he should at first doubt it, if be will only pursue his in- 
vesligations until he finds it. I do not wish to frame around any man the iron 
dogmas of an hereditary faith, and insist on his passively receiviug them, but 1, 
do desire before I abrogate my faith in [he Bible, and in irs principles and teach- 
ings, to see some good that has been wrought, some moral and beneficial effect to 
the human race that has been achieved by the scathing denunciations, the trench- 
ant, polished and sarcastic tiirusts of a Voltaire or an Ingersoll. I am the hum- 
ble friend and advocate of all true science, willing for the freest, fullest and most 
searching investigation into God's works, without ihe slightest shadow of fear of 
His being thereby convicted of error, ignorance or fraud. 

I think there is too little instruction in Ihe matter of common morality in our 
common schools. In most of them perhaps the Bible is read once a day without 
comment or explanation, and, in such a conueciion, is usually dry, uninteresting 
and uninstructive to the average child. Good morals should be dail} inculcated 
by botli example and precept, correct habits should be strenuousl} insisted on. 
It is an axiom that parents and teachers should work id harmony The teacher 
should respect the rights and opinions of the parents and they in turn should 
sustain the authority of the teacher. — C. S. Pbrrt biipermteiideTit 

Pawtdckkt. — ^eiAodi^/mjJVOwment.—Gieater ad van cement IS made in a given 
time, and in addition thereto more attention is given to moral and social instruc- 
tion. The manner of the pupils' intercourse in Ihe school-room and on the play 
grounds is more genial and proper, tending to more refinement and social sym- 
pathy, and as actions are the interpreters of thought and feeling, we may believe 
that a better basis of morals and manners is established. We seldom witness, or 
have our attention called to the exhibition of vicious temper, cases of wrang- 
ling, and unruly deportment, which were frequent a short lime past. Other 
methods than those in uSe might be adopted, yet we may feel that our schools 
are doing good work in the legitimate studies, and that the time and efforts of 
teachers and pupils are equitably divided, so that no branch receives undue at- 
tention. While our schools exhibit none of the methods fully adopted, famous 
in other localities, the practice of tbe teachers is influenced by intermingling the 
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good from the new, with the approved old methods. Claiming do Dovel methoda 
to exhibit, I am told by those who have visited where ttiey have such, that our 
schools wili bear a compariBon with tbeiu. when the whole worh of the echools is 
taken into con si deration. Some metbode make haste and feed too fast. The ap' 
petite of the young may.be excited to gluttony. Mental food, as well as animal, 
must be digested. Proper time and strength of organ.t are as much needed in one 
case aa in the other, and this strength is only attained as age and normal action 
develop it. Aa fast aa the faculties mature, the judicious teacher can engage and 
train Ihem to the best or approved method of action, thus securing cultivation 
and growth. The general condition of the schools shows improvement, and that 
in the right direction; a softening and control of the irritable elements, a strength- 
ening of those moral aentiments which overcome the waywardness, grossness and 
expressiveness of unlmiaed childhood and youth. I do not intend to give the 
Impression that all the undesirable qualities and conditions are eradicated from 
our schools; by no means. Many generations will pass sway before that result 
is obtained. The beat application of ail the systems and new methods will be 
long employed to perform that work, and I fancy only approsimation will be 
reached. 9tiil wo may direct our earliest and continued effort to this purpose, 
and add renewed vigor at every step. The object is worthy all these, for I now 
recall two schools reported to me this year in which vulgarity and profanity ap- 
peared on the play ground. The teachers have since held a careful watch over 
them, and the evils are diminished, if they have not ceased. — A. JsNCEa, Suptriji- 
tendetd, 

Providbnck. — Dangers from the Immoral Man. — A good education has at 
least two indispensable elements, the intellectual and the moral. A trained in- 
tellect, that has not learned submission to moral obligations, is a dangerous 
factor of society. People of very mediocre intellectual attainments, if firmly 
grounded in integrity, and strict regard for the rights of others, are useful mem- 
bers of the social compact. An unprincipled person, but learned and skilled, is 
a pest and burden wherever he has influence. If an engraver, for illustration, he 
may endanger confidence in the circulating currency of a country; skilled in some 
other department of mechanics, he makes treasure, even behind bolts and bars, 
Insecure. Like the moth, or the canker worm, be would, If undiaturbed, work 
his own ruin by destroying tlie principles which nourish him. 

The immoral man, in every gradation of the term, is just in (hat ratio according 
to his ability, an enemy to ail true civilization, to all real prosperity. — Committee. 

Abuu of Emulatiim. — It has t)ecn asserted without any qualihcation, by some 
high in authority, that the emulation introduced into our schools should t>e dis- 
continued, as tending to intellectual and moral degradation. 

It is lamentably true that the practice that has been adopted in not a few 
schools, of stimulating the pupils to over-exertion by offering prizes, premiums 
and rewards of various kinds, has often produced the moat disastrous results, 
and that many a sensitive and ambitious youth, having equally ambitious parents, 
has been broken down In health and consigned to an early grave. 

But the abuse of a power is no valid argument against its judicious use. Were 
we to condemn and discard all the means and agencies for good that have l>een 
misapplied or misused, some of the noblest and best gifts ever conferred on man 
would have to be rejected and ignored 
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It Is a fact paUat to all that Hteam, when raised to a very high pressure, and 
employed by igooruDt and unskillful hands, has been the cause of tbe destruction 
of thousands of valuable lives; but will any one wisely contend that steam is too 
dangerous and destructive to be any longer used as a motive power, and that it 
should be abandoned? 

There is a kind of emulation that is sometimes found in our schools that stirs 
up the worst passions, awakening jealousies and animosities between rivals, that 
should i>e deprecated as a serious evil, and as domoralizing in its tendency. But 
some motive power to quicken the minds of children and to encourage tbem in 
the path of duty is a necessity, in every good scliool. It is also an unquestion- 
able truth that the highest and purest should always, at first, be employed, and 
no others, when these avail. In schools composed of pupils whose minds are 
somewhat matured, and who have a thirst for knowledge, and begin to appreciate 
the pleasure of refined task and high culture, no additional stimulus is needed. 
But there is a class of pupils whose minds cannot he reached by such motives. 
The fear of punishment and disgrace, though itseldom if everexciles to virtuous 
or noble action, is a necessity to restrain from wrong doing. 

That our large schools, embracing every variety of character, taste and dispo- 
sition, can be efBciently taught, disciplined and governed, without other stimulus 
than the mere love of study and of knowledge for its own sake, and that there 
should be no credit marics or difference in rank — no lest of scholarship — no ex- 
aminations, but that the studious and tiie idle, the obedient and disobedient, 
should be entitled equally to the same commendation, is one of the vagaries that 
few teachers of experience will be guilty of. 

If in social life there were no stimulus to effort, and all hope of distinction or 
reward of any kind were taken away, man would soon sink lo the level of tbe 
brute.— D. Lbach, Supennlend&nl. 

Richmond. — Moral and Mental Training InteparaMe, — The idea that an edu- 
cated people (as the term is usually accepted) are always moral and law-abiding 
is erroneous. Mental discipline alone will not prevent crime. Moral and mental 
training should go together; and the welfare of society and the State demands 
that the former shall claim its position as the keystone in the educational arch. 
A neglect to leach moral lessons in a common school is destructive of tbe results 
sought by our school system. — H. N. Phillips, Superintendent. 

Vf KKKS^.—Booki as a Moral Factor. — The character of the books with which 
pupils come in contact, should be a matter of earnest solicitude to all who in any 
way have the shaping of their course. I am convinced that a disregard of the 
manifest dangers lying in Ibis direction is a fruitful source of evil, Forthe most 
part, pupils select their reading solely by the leading of their native instincts. 
The natural appetite, of whatever form, when uncontrolled, is scarcely a safe 
guide; and it should not be suffered to shape tbe pupil's choice of books without 
challenge. Tbe mind, fed continually on those stimulants afforded by much of 
the literature devoured with such avidity by our youth, turns in loathing from 
the stern, sober work of the school-room, and finds the otherwise inspirit- 
ing task invested with an unwonted dullness. The extravagant pictures with 
which the youtliful mind is so easily enchanted, lead the pupils to have false 
views of life and duty, and to ignore the inevitable facts which ere long tbey 
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will be called upon to confroDt Id actual experience. They live In an Unreal, 
distorted world, where they either turn away from the plain things of dally ez- 

perience and duly, or, by wearying waste of energy over these delusive pictures, 
become enervated till the legitimate tasks of every-day life are hardens heavier 
than they can bear. While a generous latitude should be allowed to the natural 
tastes, yet there sUould he a careful Bupcrviaion overlhe literature perused by our 
youth. We should be wise to multiply and throw in their way books bearing 
upon topics presented in their work, bo that the irksome monotony of the aliottcd 
tasks might be relieved, and the subjects under consideration be invested with a 
Dew charm. Any careless neglect or false guidance with the characters of our 
youth during this critical and formative period should t)c counted almost criminai, 
Id view of the fact tliat the present habit and bent of their minds must have a 
TitAl influence on all their future life.^W. N. Acklbt. SuperiattadeJit. 

Warwick. ^Good MotoU the ReauU of Cooperation of Teachert and Fdrenlt. — I 
have given special attention and thought to the subject of moral tendencies in 
our schools, and directed the attention of pupils and teachers to some of the 
more obvious temptations lo breaclies of morality in word and action in coonec- 
tioD with school intercourse. In particular I have insisted upon conformity to 
the apeciflcntions on these points in the " Rulus and Regulations " prescribed by 
the committee, t have generally found teachers awake and sensitive to this mat- 
ter, and disposed to do all io their power in the restraint of evil tendencies in this 
direction. 

From some experience I have had with teachers, I am convinced that sufficient 
attention is not given to this subject in the selection of teachers. The foundation 
of all moral culture in our schools is in the character of the teacher. The candi- 
date may bring the most unimpeachable testimonials of moral character, and yet 
prove morally unfit for the positioD. A teaclier should he so upright and pure 
in all B[:hool and social relations as not only to be beyond all provable lapses of 
morality, but beyond all suspicions or possible suggestions of such things. 

But while teacher, trustee, superintendent, and commiitee may all be working 
in earaest and hearty accord to promote the best moral culture of tbc schools, 
still all would be to little purpose without parental cuOperation. Parents need to 
feel that the moral training of their children is the very highest element in their 
education. The teaching, example and influence of the home circle sliould be in 
accord with the wisest measures of teachers to the same result. If a boy hears 
profane language commonly from the lips of father or older brother at home, the 
teacher will have a hard task to keep his lips pure among bis schoolmates. — J. T. 
Smith, Superintendent. 



PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Bbibtol. — The schools of the lower grades are very full, and although the 
difficulty has been overcome, iD part, in the intermediate grades, the crowded 
cooditioQ of the primaries is still a cause for your careful conslderatioD, and I 
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would renew the auggeatloo, m&de in a fonner report, that tbe schools be sub- 
divided, so that DO teacher shall have more than thirt; pupils uuder her care. — 
P. Skinhbb, Jr., Superintendent. 

HoPKiNTON. — DemaTid* upon the Primary School*. — The primary schools of the 
town are tbe most crowded of auy departmenla, but are doing all that can rea- 
sonably be expected; they are doing well. The primary teacher has a task that 
few can really accompliah. 

Tbe children must be taught self i;ovemment; taught to use their time, talents, 
opportunities and apparatus to the best advantage. 

Tliey must be taught systematic ways of study, a conscientious way of acting 
at all times and places. 

Those who have the early training of the child should, at home and at school, 
require obedience to all wholesome rules and good regulations. If the labors of the 
teachers should be supplemented by home teaching, much would be accomplished 
in the way of change for the better, in correcting inelegant expressions, eradi- 
cating profanity, vulgarity, and everything that tends to lessen self respect. — P. 
H. Bakbbb, 3d, Superintendent. 

Nkwport. — There are now no second primaries, except as they are represented 
in each and every school below tbe Srsl primary. 

Valii^ of EcperieTtee and Skill. — We regret much to lose teachers of experience 
in any grade, but when teachers of esperlence and tact, who have been long 
connected with primary work, resign, or are promoted. It affects seriously the 
most Important part of our system. 

In the primary school the tbirat for knowledge is to be kindled, if at all, and 
there ought never to be a possibility of the desire's being quenched. Then 
should not be experience schools. 

There ought, and I trust there will be, such an arrangement of grades, or sal- 
aries, that the teacher who is well fitted for primary work, and is successful, may 
have some inducement to remain where her services are most valuable, and not 
look for promotion on account of increased compiensation. 

Their particular fitness and ability should l>e recognized in that field of labor 
in which they are successful, rather than reward their past work by increased pay 
and promotion to another field, in which they must have a certain amount of ex- 
perience, also, to be successful, and with the work of which they may not be in 
sympathy. 

The primary school is at once the most Important and tbe most difficult to 
manage and direct. It calls for tact, talent, judgment, in fact alt the graces and 
accomplishments that the model teacher is supposed to posDesst 

Yet tbe salary of that position, here, Is the lowest in the schedule, and is no 
inducement for competition with experience. Let Newport have a training 
school, or, let teachers be paid to remain at the post of honor in the primary 
school. — T. H. Clarke, Superintendent. 

Pawtdcket.— fti'nft'nff Letters on Siatei.—By observing the teaching in the 
primary schools I am convinced that we need to have the children learn to print 
the letters. Some advocate writing only, and would have no printed forms 
made. I deem the exercise of copying tbe printed letters helpful to the art of 
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penmanship and drawing. It cultivates tlie eye, tlietaaDdant) tbe ponev of compar- 
ison. The word method is used aa provided in tlie text-boolcs. Children learn to 
read quite fluently by memory, who cannot lell the letters of the alphabet. They 
cannot tell a particular word when it is pointed out to lliem. They cannot spell 
It and know it. The i«)icher may pronounce the word for tlieni to spell, and if 
they have bad it in a spelling lesson they wilt readily spell it. They have it In 
memory hy association of sounds. This shows a dellcie^cy which should lie sup- 
plied from the lieginning. They should be so taught that they will know cer- 
tainly the form and name of the letters at sight. They must know the printed 
form, for with it the study and reading of life ia performed. To malte their 
knowledge of the forms complete, there is no surer way than to teach them to 
print them accurately. This is the application of the principle on which map 
drawing is based. 
, If the principle is correct in leaching geography, it is well to apply it to other 
forms we desire to teach, those forms which muct be known and remembered. 

After devoting fair attention to the printing, there is still need of a knowledge 
of the sounds the letters represent. Willi no appreciation of the sounds of the 
letters, the child will as soon say hog spells cat, as he would use the correct let- 
ters. The above are two old methods, from which we cannot depart without loss. 
We need not wait for the child to study elocution as a science, in the higher grades, 
before we (each the elementary sounds, which make up our spoken language. 
Through familiarity with the sounds of the letters, children will be greatly aided 
to lean) to spell correctly and enunciate distinctly. 

There should be some exercise of this kind daily in every primary school. 
Children need this knowledge early. It will benefit tbem not only throng the 
school course, but through life in their easy and clear diction. — A. Jrnces, Baper- 
imteadent. 

Providence.— rft* Value and Importance of Primary SchodU.—The crowded 
condition of a few of the primary sciiools still continues, seriously impairing 
their efHciency. Can this be justified either on the plea of economy or humanity? 

That there is sometimes manifested a disposition to uudervalue and ignore these 
schools is lam eutably apparent. While our high and most of ourgrammar schools 
have splendid buildings, and are furnished with almost all needed accommoda- 
tions, and with able and esperienced teachers, some of our primary schools are 
crowded into poorly- ventilated rooms, with uncomfortable seats, and arc often 
committed to tbe care of young and inexperienced teachers; and in several 
schools, when assistants are needed, they are obliged to hear their classes in con- 
fined clothes closets or in the cold entries. Is this either wise or humane? 

In every important enterprise a wise and right beginning is necessary to com- 
plete success. This universal maxim is often lust sight of in education. 

It is evident that the value and importance of our primary schools can hardly 
be over estimated, None but those who have long and carefully watched their 
progress can be fully aware of the vast influence they exert, and of the responsi- 
bilities of those who have their supervision and control. Nearly one-half of all the 
pupils registered in our schools are in the primary. Not many more than one-half 
ever enter the lower classes in the grammar school, and not one in ten enter the 
high school. These are facts worthy of thoughtful consideration. 
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There is jet much to le&ra \a regard to the best and most successful metbod of 
training and educating the young. Far better would it have been for the cause 
of sound learning and liiinmnity if the advanced minds of the past and present age 
had given their thoughts and study to the philosophy of childhood — the true 
method of developing and cultivating all its powers — than to tli«< fruitless spec- 
ulations about inscrutable mysteries which lie beyond thu reach of the bumao fac- 
ulties, and if fully explained would be of but little practical value. 

There is however much truth and sound philosophy la the system of Froebel 
which has. in a modified form, been introduced inlo a few Kindergarten schools. 
The underlyingprinciplesof this syslem are unqiiestionablyof very great value and 
ought not. either by purenl or teacher, to be ignored. The tender, plastic mind 
of childhood is not ouly quickly sensible to impre^ions, but these impressions are 
the most permanent, and have the greutest formative power in determining the 
future character. 

It is universally admitte<l that the tenderest plants require the most skillful and . 
assiduous culture But how much greater care, anxious thought and tender love 
should be bestowed on the youthful mind in the first buddings of the intellect and 
heart — the unfolding of the germs of an immortal life. This golden period of 
childhood should not only be watched over with all the vigilance that the tender- 
est aOection would prompt and the highest responsibility demand, but it should 
be so wisely improved ihat the richest fruitage of culture may be abundantly re- 
alized. The first year, at teaat, in school, should be devoted to quickening and 
developing the perceplive powers of a child, and in direcUnft them to proper ob- 
jects of observation. For this purpose, amusement, as far as possible, should be 
combined with instruction. It should be the constant aim of the teacher to make 
the entrance to the paths of knowledge pleasant and attractive by throwing 
around them the charm of novelty, and by presenting the varied objects in nature 
In their diversified forms and color. It is principally with form and color that 
education begins. These furnish not only the simplest elements of knowledge to 
the mind of a child, but they constitute, by their happy arraDgemeot and combi- 
nation, the noblest productions of genius. But the period in which amusement is 
made prominent in instruction should not be prolonged, otherwise, pupils will 
soon regard the going to school as a mere pastime and the school-room as a toy 
shop which they visit for pleasure. The young are to be early and impressively 
taught that there are other and higher purposes of life than mere pleasure and the 
graliflcatioDs of sense. While the first step in education is to bring out into ac- 
tive life the latent, nascent energies of the mind, the second, which is of equal 
importance, is to teach the pupil how best to control and employ these energies. 
Habits of fixed attention and concentration of effort should be very early acquired. 
This is one of the most difficult as well as one of the most important objects to 
be secured in school. All mental discipline in after life depends very largely 
upon the early habits that have been formed in concentrating the energies o( the 
mind on any particular object. It is here that two important principles in ed- 
ucation come into conflict. When amusement and pleasure are too prominent, 
and form the chief stimulus to effort, but little mental discipline is gained. And 
also when habits of attention arc forced and there are but few incentives to study 
but compulsion, the chief pleasure that should accompany all acquisition is lost. 
It is in the harmonious adjustment of these two opposite principles that all true 
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education consists. Kental growth depeoda its much upon the wise adaptation of 
the right kind of food suited to ita capacity and strength as the body. The 
amount of acqiiisUioD that is gained in school is very insignificant when compared 
with the future additions that ate to be made in after life; but the tast«a and hab- 
its of thought thus formed, when pernianeut, liaTe a conirolling influence on the 
moral and intellectual character that cannot be overestimated. 

It is an indubitable truth that innocent recreation ^nd amusement are necessary 
for a harmonious development of childhood, and that ther cannot he dispensed 
with without serious injury. But when the passion for amusement and pleasure 
is so fostered and cherished in early youth, both by parents and teachers, as to 
become, in after life, excessive, controlling and absorbing all other motives of ac> 
tion, the mo.<4t fatal consequences ensue. It is then that moral degeneracy and 
decay of manhood begin. All history teaches this lo be true not only in individ- 
uals, but in all civil organization. 

The active and responsible duties of life are not, for any consideration wha^ 
ever, lo be under-valued or ignored in early education. The only true education 
is that which best fits a man to perform skillfully, wisely and contentedly ail the 
duties in any sphere to which he may be called, but which also makes him most 
willing and earnest to discharge tiiese duties. 

In order that we may make our primary schools as efficient as possible, we 
should have, in the lirst place, suitable buildings, with ample ace oramodiit ions, 
comfortable seals, good light, and more than all, good ventilation. That pure air 
is an indispensable necessity of every school, is not yet fully appreciated. The 
sacriSce of health lo economy will in tlie end prove a very costly sacrifice. These 
buildings need not be expensive or ornate; far better to have our scbool-rooms 
ample, pleasant and healthy, well supplied with apparatus, than lo have any uxcess 
of external ornament. 

In the second place, none hut our best and most skillful teachers should have 
charge of these schools — teachers of large experience of the lenderest sympathies 
who know not only wliat to teach but bow lo adapt thetr mstruction to the dif 
fercnt capacities and tastes of their pupils 

It is thought by many that any one who has passed through our hiijh ind 
Normal schools, with high lauk of a scholar will of course make a succoBiful 
teacher. This is a great mistake There are quaUflcations of mmd and heart 
absolutely necessary to make a good teacher thai no schola.'ittc trainmg can sup 
ply- 

This skill and training, which is si invaluable can best be learned from the 
advice aud example of an experienced teacher W ere a few of our primary 
schools, especially those in the suburbi accommodated with buildings suited for 
this purpose, and under Ihe charge of teachers of large experience, tliey would 
furnish the very best preparalion tor our candidates who are now anxiously seek- 
ing employment. It is a lamentable fact that our primary schools do often suf- 
fer for want of just such experience, both in teaching and discipline, as tliese 
training schools would afford. Where there is tact and skill and sympathy in the 
teacher, the number of truants and absentees is comparatively small.— D. Leach, 
BnperinUndent 
WAKURH.^Vajnely a Necemty.— The primary schools have been large. The 
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teHchers have laboreil with assiduity, and many of the little ones have made 
marked and most gratifying progress. Here, as well as in the intermediate 
scliools, the teachers are very watchful with regard to the physical health and 
comfort of the pnpils, many of whom are t<K) young to care properly for them- 
selves. These scUools stand sorely in need of a greater variety of reading mat- 
ter. The little ones, with that power of meDinrizing peculiar to childhood, soon 
become so familiar with the simple stories of their readers, that they can render 
the lessons verbatim without reference to the book. After the words have thus 
become familiar, the possibility of varied drill .'s materially diminished, white the 
child loses interest in the trite story, and (alls into habits of inattention. The 
young mind should be perpetually refreshed, relaxed and aroused by something 
new, being too lender to hold rigidly to one line of thought for any great length 
of time. Something of a periodical character, coming fri'sh 1o them from time 
to time, would, I am confident, tend not only to cheer and brighten the little 
ones, but also to multiply ttie inflneace and efBciency of the teacher. A farther 
advance in the same line would be to introduce, if possible, a wider variety in the 
work required, something tending to relieve tlie irksome monotony of arithmeti- 
cal tables and stereotyped methods of treating these rudimentary branches. The 
child's mind craves greater variety, and loses interest if it is not furnished. The 
parents would aid not a little if they would cheerfully provide (heir chddren with 
slate and pencil. The child is unbappy and restive if not busy, and the pencil, 
while helping to amuse the pupil while the teacher must be engaged witli others, 
lends to develop a proper use of the fiugers in writing, and to impress many im- 
portant facts upon the mind. What the child sees or repreiients upon bis slate 
with his own bands will make a more lasting impression than if merely heard 
from the teacher's lips. By rendering the school-room Attractive to the pupil in 
his earliest years, we may gain an immense influence over bis future career. It is 
possible, indeed, to commit the error of brightening the work by introducing 
matters utterly foreign to the subjects in hand, thus tending to draw the mind 
from the legitimate tasks and creating, by the very contrast, an aversion for the 
regular routine duties. The work itadf should rather be Invested with interest, 
and all exercises intended to enliven the tedium of the work should have a mani- 
fest hearing on the main business of the school. — W. N. Acklet, SupenrUendent, 
WoONBOCKBT. — The primary schools are divided into what are termed A and 
B grades, but when or how these grades were established, I do not know. Tlie 
distinction upon which such a classiScation was based is alight, and in many in- 
stances exists only in name. It has been my endeavor to keep these schools as 
nearly as possible in the grade which was evidently intended. I have given 
much time and attention to the work done in these schools, — believing as I do 
that a primary school is of the first importance. All the primary teachers have 
honestly and earnestly sought to secure good results.— N. T, Vbrry, Superin- 
tejtdetit. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS. 



[AdDpl«d Jnly I9tb, 1B79.] 

Jdumrton. — Begulations for Teadtera. — 1. All teachers of the public schools 
are required to be in their respective school-rooms, and to ring the bell fifteen 
minutes before tbe time of commencing tite Bcbool. The bell shall a^in be 
struck, or the haod-bell rung precisely al tbe specifled lime for beginDJng school, 
as a signal for commencing the exercises. 

2, All the public schools shall be opened in the morning by reading a portion 
of the Scriptures, which may be done by the teacher alone or in connection with 
the older pupils, — the whole school being required for the time to suspend other 
subjects, and to give proper and respectful attention. This exercise may be fol- 
lowed by prayer or not, at (lie discretion of the teacher. 

8. It shall be the duty of teachers to guard tbe conduct of their pupils, 
not only during school hours, but at recess, and to extend at all times a watchful 
care over their morals and manners. 

4. In case of obstinate disobedience or willful violation of order, a leacher 
may suspend a pupil from school for the time being, Informing his parents or 
guardians and ihe superintendent or school committee thereof, and may re-admit 
him on satisfactory evidence of araeadment. An obstinate pupil may be referred 
directly to the superintendent or committee, to be dealt with as their judgment 
and legal authority shall dictate. 

5. No child under the age of five years shall be received as a pupil in any dis- 
trict school, 

6. Tbe teacher may at his discretion employ the older pupils as assistants in 
teaching, when it can be done without disadvantage to them or to tbe good order 
of the schooL 

T. No teacher shall allow the use of any other textbooks than those author- 
ized by the school committee. Tbe authorized books are; Analytical Readers, 
New American Spellers, Greene's Grammars, MacVicar's Arithmetics, Warren's 
Geographies, Butler's History of tbe United Stales, Duntonian Writing Books, 
Parker's Exercises in Composition, Bartholomew's Drawing Books, Algebra, 
Book-keeping, Physiology and Hygiene. 

8. Declamations shall form a part of the regular exercises of every school, and 
compositions shall be written by all pupils of grammar grade. 

9. There shall be a recess of at least fifteen minutes in each half day. If for 
purposes of discipline a pupil is retained at the regular recess, he shall afterwards 
be allowed at least eight minutes. 

10. Teachers shall see that fires are made in cold weather. In their respective 
school-rooms, al a seasonable hour, to render them warm and comfortable by 
school time. They shall also see that the rooms are properly swept and dusted, 
and that a due regard for neatness and order is observed both In and around tbe 
school-house. 

11. Teachers shall take care of the public property entrusted to their charge, 
and see that it is neither injured nor defaced; and it shall be their duty to give 
prompt notice to one or more of the trustees of any needed repairs 
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IS. No teiicher shall close school for any purpose except sickness, within two 
weeks after the opening or before the close o( the terra. Teachers shall see that 
the superintendent is notified in writing of Ihe opening of each term, within 
three days after the opening, and of the close of each term at least two weeks 
before the close. If any teacher is obliged to close school on account of sick- 
ness, he shall immediately notify the superintendent. 

13. Each teacher shall keep a copy of these rules and regulations posted up 
in the school-room, and shall cau$ie them to be read aloud in school at least once 
in each term. In case any difficulty arises in carrying out these regulaiions, it 
shall be the duty of the teacher to apply at once to the superintendent for instruc- 

liegulaiioTui for Pupil*. — 1. Any pupil over seven years of age who shall be 
absent from school Ave half days without satisfactory exi^use. shall not be per- 
mitted to attend during the remainder of that term without the written permis- 
sion of one or more members of the school committee. 

3. Any pupil who shall be absent from term examination without satisfactory 
excuse, shall be required to obtain the written permission of a member of the 
school committee before again entering the school. 

8. Pupils who come in after the second bell rings, must present excuses siktis- 
factory to the teacher. All who cannot do so shall be marked tardy on the 
teacher's register, subject to examination by parents, trustees, and eommiitee. 
Unexcused tardiness three times shall be treated as one absence. 

4. Pupils shall not be allowed to communicate with each other, or to leave 
or change their seats in school time, without permis-iion from the teacher. 

5. Every pupil who shall anywhere on or around the school premises use or 
write any profane or unchaste language, or shall draw any obscene pictures or 
representations, or shall in any way intentionally injure or deface anj' property 
belonging to the school estate, shall he punished in proportion to the nature and 
extent of the offence, and' shall be liable to pay all damages. Pupils shall 
also be liable to pay damages for accidental injuries to school property. 

6. Smoking and chewing tobacco in the scliooMiouse or on the school prem- 
ises are strictly prohibited. 

7. No pupil of either sex shall be permitted to enter any part of the school 
yard or building appropriated to the other sex, without the teacher's permission. 

8. All pupils will be required to give proper attention to thecleanlineGsof their 
persons, and the neatness and decency of their clothes. 

&. No pupils shall be pcmiitled to leave school before (he regular hours of 
closing the sessions, except on account of sickness, or some urgent reason. 
Pupils obliged to be excused daily for special purposes must, at the beginning of 
each term, receive a written excuse from the superintendent or some member of 
the school committee. No excuse will bo granted except on application of the 
pupil's parent or guardian. (This rule is not to be construed as applying lo pri- 
mary classes.) 

Each teacluir will see that the foregoing rules and regulations are fully com- 
plied with. — Oammittee. 

LAdopWd 1880.] 

North SdiTHFreLD —Teaclierg,—1. All teachers of the puiilic schools are re- 
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quired to be at their respective Bchooi-rooma, and to ring the bell fifteen 
before the time of cotnmeaciQg the school in the morning and in the afterDoon; 
and they shall require the pupils, as they enter the school-room, to be seated in 
an orderly maoDer. 

3. At precisely the time for each session to begio, the hand-bell should be 
struck as a signal for commencing the exercises, previous to which all the schol- 
ars are expected to be present, and to have made all needful preparations for car- 
rying on the business of the school, in order to avoid unnecessary movement after 
the eserciaes begin. 

3. All the public schools shall be opened in the morning by reading a poKion 
of the Scriptures, which may be done by the teacher alone, or in connection with 
the older pupils; the whole school being required to suspend all other subjects, 
and to give proper and respectful attention; and lliis exercise maybe followed 
by prayer, or not, at the discretion of the teacher. 

4. Every pupil who comes in after the second bell rings, should present a 
written excu.iie from guardian or parent. 

5. No teacher shall permit whispering or talking in school, or allow the pupils 
to leave or exchange their seats, or to have communication with each other in 
school time, without permission, but shall strive to maintain Chat good order and 
thorough discipline which is essential to the welfare of the school. 

6. It shall be the duty of teachers to guard the conduct of pupils, not only in 
the hours of school but also at recess, and on their way to and from school; and 
to extend at all times a watchful care over their moiala and manners, endeavoring 
to inculcate those virtues which will be a sure foundation for future usefulness 
and happiness. 

T. The government and discipline of the school should be of a mild and pa- 
re otal character. The teacher should use his best exertious to bring pupils to obed- 
ience and a sense of duty by mild measures and kind inHuencea; and in cases 
where harsher means seem absolutely necessary, they should be used with great 
Judgment and discretion. 

8. In case of obstinate disobedience, or willful violation of rules of order, a 
teacher may suspend a pupil for the time being, by informing the parents or 
guardians, and school committee thereof, and such pupil shall be readmitted only 
on the recommendation of the committee. 

9. For the purpose of preserving that system and order so ess 
regulated si'hool, and securing to the pupils a thorougli knowledge of the sub- 
jects pursued, there should be a specified time for every exercise, and a written 
programme of the time devoted to each, conspicuously po=ited in the school- 

10. Singing shall be encouraged, and as far as piactical, taught i 
schools, not only for its intellectual and moral usea but as a healthy 
the lungs, an agreeable recreation to tlie pupdi and an auxiliary to good govern 

11. Teachers shall have due regard for ventilation and neatness of the school- 
room, and see that good order is observed in and around the school- houses, and 
give in the middle of each half day a recess of fifteen minutes. 

12. Teachers shall take care that the school-houses, tables, desks and appa- 
ratus in the same, and all the public property intruslcd to their charge, be not 
injured or defaced in any manner whatever; and it shall be the duty of the teach- 
ers to give prompt notice to the trustees of any repairs that may be needed. 
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15. Teacbera shall teach a\x hours cvety day, including Ihu recess, and shall 
divide the dny into two sessions, with at least one hour intermission. They shall 
teach every day in the week except Saturday ani] Sunday, and four weeks for a 
month; and they may dismiss the school on all legal holidays, and one day in 
every month to attend teachers' institutes, or for visiiing ecliools. 

14. Teacliers must in all cases be examined and receive a ceilificate of quali- 
fications from the superintendent hefore they begin to teach in our public schools, 

16. Teachers must give notice to the committee of the linie when the term will 
begin and close, so that visitations may be made at the proper time. 

16. Teachers will be held responsible by tbe committee for the efficient en- 
forcement of these rules; and in case of any difficulty in carrying them out, or 
in the government or discipline of the school, it shall be the duty of the teacher 
to apply immediately to the committee for advice and direction. 

Pupiln. — 1. No child under five years of age shall be admitted to tbe schools 
in this town unless by special permission of the member of tbe committee having 
that district in charge. 

S. No pupil will be allowed to remain a member of the school without pro- 
per attention is given to the dearUineit of his person and dress. 

3. Good morals being of the first importance, and essential to their progress 
in useful knowledge, tbe pupils are strictly enjoined to avoid all vulgarity and 
profanity, falsehood and deceit, and every wicked practice; to conduct them- 
selves in a sober, orderly manner, both in and out of the school; to he attentive 
aud diligent In their studies, to treat each other politely and kindly, to respect 
and obey all rules of teachers in respect to their studies and behavior, and to be 
punctual in their daily attendance. 

4. The pupil that persistently violates tbe rules of good and moral behavior 
forfeits bis right to a place in our public schools, and shall not he allowed to re- 
main in them. — Committee. 

(Adopted March. ISSOJ 

SonTH KiHOBTowN. — (?iwM#n.( — 1. Every person, before being employed to 
teach in any school supported wholly or in part by public money, shall be 
found qualified according to law; and for any immoral or grossly improper con- 
duct, or for refusing to comply with the regulations of the school committee, or 
the requests of the Commissioner of Public Schools, may be dismissed. 

3. The teachers are expected to make the teaching of their schools their 
main business; to give to it their best thoughts and energies, and to devote 
themselves to it to the exclusion of all other regular employmeut. Aud it is 
recommended that frequent meetings of tbe teachers be held for the purpose 
of personal improvement, and of giving efficiency to the system of instmc- 

8. It shall be tbe duty of tbe teachers to fill all blanks, and make such re- 
turns as may be required of them by law and by tbe school committee or trus- 
tees, and to give notice to tbe superintendent of the time when the term will 
begin and close, so that the school may be visited according to law. 

4. In case of difficulty in the discharge of their official duties, or when they 
may desire any temporary relief therefrom, tbe teachers shall apply to the trus- 
tees or committee for advice and direction. Tbe teachers are required to be at 
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tlieir respective sclKiol-rooma tu ring the belt from ten lo fifteen minutes before 
the lime of commencing the scbool in tbe morning and in the afternoon, 

5. Tlie teiicher sliall enroll the names of scholars ae they enter the school, 
and cause all cases of ahsence and tardiness, from whatever cauae. to be marked 
every inoroinji; and afternuon in the register provided for that purpose. 

G, Ttie teachers in each school abail put the pupils into separate classes, ac- 
cording to their age and attainments, and shall teach them such portions of the 
prescribed studies as in their jiidgmeut it shall be most suitable for each class to 
pursue; and each scholar shall be confined to the studies of his class, unless for 
good reasons an exception be made by the teacher under the advice, or with ilie 
approbation, of the coramitlee. 

7. It shall be the duty of the teachers to use their best endeavors to impress 
upon the minds of the youth committed to their care and instruction the prin- 
ciples of piety, justice, and a sacred regard to truth, love to their country, 
humanity, and universal i)enevolence, sobriety, industry, frugality, chastity, 
moderation, temperance, and those otiier virtues which are the ornament of hu- 
man society, and the basis upon which our Constitution is founded; and they 
sliall endeavor to lead their pupils, as Iheir ages and capacity will allow, into a 
clear understanding of tbe tendency of these virtues to preserve and perfect 
our institutions and secure the blessings of liberty, as well as to promote their 
own happiness; and also to point out 10 them the evil tendency of the opposite 

8. Teachers shall exercise a general inspection over the conduct of tbe scholars 
not only while in school, but also during theirrecesses and while in the aisles and 

U. It is recommended that tbe schools be opened by reading a portion of the 
Bible, which may be read either separately by the teacher, or by the scholars, or 
by both in connection; and no scholar shall be required to engage In this exer- 
cise against the expressed wislies of tiie parent or guardian, but the whole school 
shall be required to give proper and respectful attention thereto, and to suspend 
all other subjects during Ibis exercise. 

10. The teachers shall maintain such discipline in the schools as would be 
maintained by a kind, judicious parent in bis family, and shall avoid corpo- 
ral punishment in all cases where order can be preserved by milder measures. 

It. For violent opposition, or gross immorality, or indecency, or contagious 
disease, a teacher may exclude a pupil from scbool for tbe time; and in all such 
cases shall forthwith give information in writing of tbe cause thereof to the 
parent or guardian, and to the superintendent, 

12. Whenever the example of any scholar shall be such as to be dangerous to 
the morality of the other si:liolars, or the good order of tbe school, and there is 
no hope of reformation, the teacher shall report the case to the trustees or super- 
intendent, for Ibeir advice and decision. 

13. The teachers shall exert themselves, under the advice of the superinten- 
dent, to impart a knowledge of the English language (including orthography, 
etymology, pronunciation, definitions, composition, declamation, grammar and 
reading), writing, mental and written arithmetic, geography, and the history of 
the United States. 

11. Tbe following text-books shall be used in tbe public schools of the town. 
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and DO teacher shall permit the uae of aoj other, except hy permission of the 
school committee or superintendeDt; nor shall iioy teacher permit the scholars to 
use aay keys to arithmetics, or other matliematical works iD school. 

The followiog lexi-books shall be used in the xtiidies specilicd: Spelling- 
Monroe's. Kcatliog— Monroe's. Grammar — Reed & Kellogg's. Arithmetic — 
Hagar's series. Geograpliy — Warren's (R. (. edition). Dictionary — Worcester's 
and Webster's. History— Berard'e. Eleraenlsof Physiology — Steele's. Writing 
— Sliding edition, published by D. Appleton & Co., and one added last year. 
"The Duntonian Duplex Series." 

15. In case any scholar is not provided with the proper books, the teacher 
shall inform Ibu parent, guardian or master thereof; and ir such parent, guardian 
or master shall not within one week provide proper books, Che teacher shall in- 
form the trustees of the district, who shall provide the same in manner prescribed 
by law. 

10. The teacher shall endeavor to comliine the use of oral instruction and fa- 
miliar explanations with the recitation from the prescrilwd bonks. 

17. Vocal music shall be encouraged, and as far as practicable taught in all 
the schools. 

18. It ia recommended that the older scholars have a recess of ten minutes, 
and the primary scholars two recesses of ten minutes in every session. Except 
during Ihecoider season the males and females are not to be out at the same time 
where the school yards are not properly divided. 

19. As pure air of a proper temperature is indispensable to health and com- 
fort, teachers cannot he too careful in giving attention tiiereto. If the room has no 
ventilator, the doors ami windows should be opened before and after school, to 
permit a free circulation ot air, and the temperature should be regulated by a 
thermometer suspended some six feet from tlie floor, and kept at about 65 deg. 
Fahrenheit. 

30. The teacheTK shall take care that the school -ho uses, the apparatus in the 
same, and all the public property entrusted to their charge, be not defaced or 
otherwise injured by the sciiolars; and it sliati be the duty of the teachers to give 
prompt notice, to one or more of the trustees, of any repairs or supplies that may 
be needed; and they may prescribe such rules for tiie use of the yards aud out 
buildings connected with the school-houses, as shall ensure their being kept in a 
neal and proper condition, and shall examine them as often as may lie necessary 
for such purpose, and they shall i>e held responsible tor any want of neatness or 
cleanliness about their premises. 

31, The following rules shall be observed by all teachers, unless otherwise 
specified in their written contract: They shall teach six hours every day, in- 
cluding the recesses, and shall divide the day into two sessions, with at least one 
hour inl«rmisaion in the middle of the day; tliey shall teach every day in the 
week, except Saturday and Sunday, and four weeks for a month. Tliey may 

:hool on the Fourth of July, on Christmas, and days of Public 
:, Fasts and Holidays, and Clic annual meeting of the R. I. I. 

Good morals being of the first importance, and essential to their 
leful knowledge, the pupils are strictly enjoined to avoid idleness 
', falsehood and deceit, and every wicked and disgraceful practice, 
st themselves in a sober, or-derty and decent manner, both in and 
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out of school, to obey all orders of their t«)u:bera in relation to their conduct and 
Btudies. and to be punctual and constant in dally attendance. 

33. The sell olara must scrape their feet on the scraper, and wipe them on 
every mat they pass over on their way to the scliool-rooni; they must hang llielr 
hats, caps and overcoats on the hooks, or deposit them on the shelves appropri- 
ated to each respectivelyc and must be lietd responsible for the neatness of tbelr 
own desks and tlie floor nearest to their seats, and for the good order of thoir 
books and stationery. 

34. No scholar wbo comos to school without proper attention having becu 
given to the cleanliness of his person and of his dress, or whose clothes are not 
properly repaired, shall be permitted to remain in school, 

25. Brery pupil who shall, anywhere on or around the school premises, use 
or write any profane or unchaste language, or ahull draw any obscene pictures or 
representations, or cut, mark or otherwise intentionally deface any school furni- 
ture or buildings, inside or out, Or any property whatsoever belonging to the 
school estate, shall be punished in proportion to the nature and extent of the of- 
fence, and shall be liable to the action of the civil law, 

26. Every pupil who shall, accidentally or otherwise, injure any school pro- 
perty, whether fences, gates, trees or shrubs, or any building oi' any part thereof, 
or break any window glass, or injure or destroy any instrument, apparatus or 
furniture belonging to the school, shall be liable (o pay in full for alt the damage 
be has done. 

37. No scholar shall try to bide the misconduct of his school- fellows or screen 
them from justice, but it shall be the duty of every pupil who knows of any had 
conduct or violation of order committed without the knowledf^ of the instructor 
to inform tlie teacher thereof, and to do all in bis power to assist the teacher in 
restoring good order and sustaining ibe reputation of the school, 

2H. A.I1 the scholars shall leave the school in good order and quietly, and as 
soon as dismissed, unless permitted by the teacher to renialu; and all unneces- 
sary noise in or around the school-house is prohibited. The throwing of sticks, 
stones, snow-balls or other missiles in or near the school-house, or on the school 
premises, and the knocking off of caps or hals is strictly prolLibiled. 

SO. No scholar of either sex shall go into that part of the yard and buildings 
appropriated to the other without the teacher's permission, 

30, The use of tobacco in any form in the school-honsu or upon the scliuol 
premises is forbidden. 

31. There shall be a return made from every school supported in whole or in 
part by the public money to the school committee according to tlie form pub- 
lished by the commissioner of public schools and with such additional items of 
information as the commissioner or committee may from time to time require. 
And if there be summer and winter schools, or there be two or more schools of 
the same or a different grade, a separate account shall be given of each school. 

33. Every teacher shall keep a copy of these rules and regulations posted up 
in the school-room and shall cause the same to be read aloud in school at least 
once every month. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSES. 



Bribtol. — All the buildings are now inbett«rcoiiditioii than they have been for 
several years. Tet Ihey Btill need turlher repairs and improvements to bring 
them up to the standard desired. Perhaps more than all else there is needed a 
bell-tower and bell, lo be placed on the ByBeld building, whereby a standard of 
lime could be given to the whole lown, and none of the pupils suffer unjustly in 
their record of absence or tardiness, by reason of the variations of the clocks at 
their homes. — J. P. LiNE, Chairman. 

CovENTRi. — District No. 4, Rice City, has erected during the year an escellent 
new school-bouse. There are larger liouses in the town, but none better. This 
house is tastefully and substantially built. It is rurnished with elegant chairs and 
deslis and fitted up in all respects in the most approved and modern style, and in 
accordance with plans submitted by the commisioner of public schools. The 
good people of this district are to be congratulated that, after the turmoil and 
strife of years, they are able to enter upon a new educational era of peace and 
prosperity. 

District No. II, Coventry Centre, has taken a most commendable step in ad- 
vance during the past year. The school in this district, which has been for a 
number of years too large for one teacher and almost too small for two, recently 
increased so rapidly that it was evident that tlie house must be enlarged so as to 
he capacious enough for two departments. No sooner was the necesaily of the 
case apparent to the district tax payers than they tooic a prompt course to fur- 
nish the proper accommodation for the two grades. By lliu way. Ibis has ever 
been a characteristic of this district — to know that there is an actual n^ed for the 
expenditure of money before they are willing to vote it. This enlarged school- 
house is admirably adapted to the wants of a graded school. The grammar de- 
partment is furnished witli single desks of elegant and substantial pattern. The 
primary department has fine double desks. The rooms are exceedingly pleasant 
and attractive. For the purposes of a graded school this house has no superior 

It is very agreeable to us to be able to refer to new, to enlarged, and to re- 
paired school-houses, year by year, in our report, because this is most conclusive 
evidence of a good degree of interest in educational affairs among the people of 
the town. — Comraittee. 

East Gricehwich. — There is not aschool-house in this town but what needs re' 
pairs or alterations of some kind before another winter t 

Dittrict No, 1. — In the grammar school-house there should h 
In the beating apparatus. 

Some alterations should be made in the arrangements of the seats and Aeaka in 
the school-bouse on Spring street, so that the teachers need not have their backs 
to the scholars while hearing a recitation. 

The iosideof the school-houses in DistrictsNos, 2, 3, 4, and 5 are neither of them 
respectable, and some of them are a positive disgrace, I call the attention of the 
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a the condition of tbe houses in Districts Nos, 2 and 5, and recom- 
mend that unless they be properJy reputed at once the committee decline to make 
any further appropriations of the public money for the use of such districts. It 
ia to be regretted that when districts build acliooi-housea they do not build them 
larger. Generally the study seems to be how small can the house be and answer 
the requirements of the law, rather than what will most promote the cause of 
education. The inside of the houses are generally large enough to seat the 
scholars, but no arrangements are made for recitations and classes. — S. W. K. 
Allen, SuperinUndent. 

East Providenob.— For several years the walls of the different school build- 
ing have not been whitened, and they appear dark and dingy. This year they 
have alt been whitened, making the rooms much cleaner and lighter. 

The Mew School-House. — Additional accommodations beingneededin District No. 
S, at the last annual town meeting it was voted that the Town Council, with 
the advice and consent of the school committee, should erect a school-liouse in 
s^d district, and $1,800 were appropriated for that purpose. The committee de- 
cided that it was best to advertise for competitive plans, and out of the many ex- 
cellent ones presented, selected the one oflered by Messrs. Walker & Gould, 
architects. The school-house is now finished and occupied, and is, without 
doubt, in respect to lighting, heating, ventilation, and generui adaptation U> the 
purposes for which it is designed, one of tlie best school-houses to be found in 
the State. Its external appearance is in harmony with its internal arrangements. 
It is furnished with the most approved single desks and chairs, adjustable black- 
board, substantial teacher's desk, and is complete in all its appointments. — Com- 
mittee. 

Johnston.— /mjwvwjnewfe. — During the past year some improvements have 
been made in our school facilities, the most notable of which are in District No. 
IS. The qualiGed electors deeming the old house unfit for the purpose for 
for which it was used, decided a new one to be in order. A fine lot was 
procured on rising ground. Tlie lot was graded, and as fine a school-house 
built as adorns any country town in the State. The dimensions are 30x45 feet, 
with seating accommodations for fifty-six scholars. The most modern furniture 
was placed in the building— a fine, substantial fence and out-buildings are not 
only useful but ornamental. The many conveniences added inside is a matter of 
congratulation for the acliolars.— W. A. Phillips, SiiperinCendent 

RiCBMOND. — We are pleased to note the repairs on the school-house in District 
No. 9 (Bell), and would say to some others, go and do likewise. There Is no bet- 
ter exponent of the interest which tax-payers take in education than the condition 
of the buildings and apparatus which they provide for school purposes. 

Tlie houses In Arcadia, Washington, Boss, and Squirrelville districts sadly 
need repairing or replacing by new ones, if tliey are to be much longer used for 
schools. Unles^ some change for the better in this matter is soon made in some 
of these districts, it will become the duty of the school committee to withhold 
the public money from them because of a neglect to provide proper school 
accommodations. — H. N. Phillips, Saperintendent. 

Warben. — But few repairs or additions to school property have been made 
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during the past year. A larger expenditure will probably be demanded for this 
purpose the coming year. Several of the achool-rooraa imperatively require new 
blackboards, and there ia need of a generfl putting in order of school prop- 
erty, rendered necessary by the lack of attention the past year. Humanity alone 
would seem to dictate that seats occupied five or ais hours a day by compara- 
tively small children should be aa comfortable as possible. With the single desk 
each scholar ia removed from every other, discipline is more easily enforced, and 
the pupil suffers less annoyance from his neighbor than when occupying the 
double desk. — GommilUe. 

Warwick. — IntufficUrU SehoolrHoutes. — In several of our populous diatricts, 
where the schoola muat needs be large, new achool-houses are imperatively 
needed; in some from the character and quality of the present structures: in some 
from lack of room to accommodate the schools kept in them If the buildings were 
tolerable, and in some from both of the!^ causes combined. In one school house 
the primary room is paclied with little ones like sardines in a box. and then over- 
flows into the grammar room. The floor shakes under the tread of an adult so 
as to suggest the fear that some day the whole establishment will go down into 
the cellar, while in other respects it is in such poor repair as to make it very diffi- 
cult to keep it comfortahie in cold weather. Furthermore, that room was fur- 
nished for an intermediate department, which, for some reason not now apparent, 
has been given up. and the room, without change, converted into a primary 
department, in which a hundred little children must sit in torment, at least as 
many of them aa can he stowed into it, with their feet hanging down towards the 
floor which they cannot reach. Then it stands in a lot so small that the scholars' 
play ground is necessarily in the street. And certainly one, if not two other dis- 
tricts, where two schools are kept, are in some reapects aa badly accommodated 
as thia. In two other districts where, to secure desirable results in teaching, 
there should be three schools, very good school-houses are divided into two 
rooms, neceaaitating only two schools, which are uncoratortabl.v crowded, the 
primary rooms literally packed to a degree that is pitiful to aee, Tet one of 
tliose districts employs three teachers, and needs three schools as truly as it needs 
one. Indeed I cannot think of but one district in town where the population re- 
quires more than one school, which has a building that in respect to number and 
roominess of rooms, including under the head of roominess, yard and out-of-door 
accommodations, makes any reasonable approximation to the proper ideal of a 
country village school-house, — J. T. Smith, Superiniejident, 

Wbsteely. — There continues to be a need of improvement in some of the 
school-honses and their surroundings. In District No. 4, while the house is 
pleasantly located, its internal arrangements are anything but desirable, and its 
surroundings are not in the least creditable to such a district. And this is not 
the only district negligent in the discharge of these important duties, Otbers 
could be named In which no attention is paid to the comfort atttl health of the 
acholars, so far as the grounds and outbuildings are concerned, by the teachers, 
or any one else. The grounds and outbuildings should be put in good order, 
made pleasant, and kept at all times neat and healthy. And the school-room 
should be pleasantly and comforlnbly furnished, and supplied with all needed ap- 
paratus and reference books. Make your school -houses, and all that pertaina to 
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them, so that your children will look forward to them with love and a 
remain In them.— D. Smith, Superintendent. 



SIZE OF SCHOOLS. 

Bristoi,. — The crowded coridltlon of the schools in the lower grades Is slill a 
source of much trouhlc and inconvenience, nnd will douhtless continue to be so 
until more room Is secured. — J. P. Lanb, Cliairman. 

East Providence. — The school in District No. 7 is very small. The average 
attendance for the year will nob he more than five. The small attendance is not 
due to any fault on the part of the teacher, who is capable and efficient, but be- 
cause there are no more children between ibe ages of five and fifteen residing in 
Ihe district. The expense of running the school is nearly aa great as that of any 
other school in the town where but one teacher is employed. In so small a 
school the pupils luck the incentives to study that a larger school affords. The 
children at No. 7 could be accommodated at Nu, 5. and some person could be 
hired for a reasonable sum to convey them to and from school. By such an ar- 
rangement, the town would make an annual saving of fully two hundred artd fifty 
dollare, and at the same time furnish as good or better educational advantages to 
the children than they now eujoy. Tlie committee do not feel authorized to dis- 
continue any school in town, and, unless expressly instructed to discontinue the 
school at No. T, and empowered to contract for the carriage of the children, shall 
le the school as heretofore. — Committee, 



Newport.— In each of three of c 
found to be in regular attendance, a score more than should he committed to any 
teacher. — T. Oooobshall, Chairman. 

pBOViDBNCE. — Too Many Pupils to a Teacher. — When pupils of unequal attain- 
ments and capacity are brought together in a class, one of two evils must iuevit- 
ably ensue, either the advanced pupils will be compelled to go over again what 
they are already familiar with, and thus waste a large amount of valuable time, 
forming indolent habits which often continue through the whole school Ufe, or 
the poorer pupils will be obliged to team lessons for which they are not prepared, 
and which they do not and cannot understand. The only other alternative is to 
increase the number of classes, and thus to divide the labor of the teacher, and 
very materially to diminish the value of his instructions. 

Every experienced teacher knows that he can instruct more thoroughly, and 
with much less labor, a class of fifty, who are conslant in their attendance, than 
a class of forty with a large per cent of absence. It is also well understood by 
the heat and most successful teachers that a class of thirty-flve or forty pupils can 
be far better taught than a class of fifty and upwards. 

It is reported that, in the schools that have of lale been so much lauded, the 
number of pupils to a teacher docs not often exceed twenty-live. This, of course, 
should make a vast difference in the results. 
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It is a question of very grave importance to Ihe future weltare of our schools 
bow far efficiency should be sacrificed to economy. It is tlie unanimous opiaion 
of all successFul and experienced leachers, that just in proportion aa we increase 
the number of pupils to a teacher over thirty-flve or forty, we diminish the value 
and tbe thoroughness of the instructions. It is a very easy thing for one without 
any practical knowledge to theorize and to decide what can and what ouglit to be 
done in school, but it is a very different thing to go into the schoolroom and do 
it.— D. Leach, Superintendent. 



Barrisoton.— i>Mt«jy. — The present tendency to give prominence to those 
bcanches of study which are specialty adapted to tlie pursuits of practical life, 
deserves our earnest approval. For this reason, 1 have been much gratified by the 
success with which industrial drawing has been practiced in our schools during 
the past year. — I. F, Cadt, Superintendent. 

Bristol. — Courm of Stwiies Reviied. — The examining committee have carefully 
considered tbe course of studies pursued in tlie schools, and what changes might 
be desirable in lext-books and in otticr respects; being specially desirous to secure 
a more thorough and complete gradation of work in each department of the 
course, and to weed out what is useless or of little companitive importance, so as 
to cultivate more .'.uccessfuHy a clear knowledge and understanding of principles 
and a ready application of them in practice. A change of teit-books in gram- 
mar and in arithmetic was deemed desirable, and was accordingly made. But the 
most important changes sought have been, not so much in the line of recitations 
from text-hooks, as in letiehing by oral instruction and object illustration. It is in 
this line Ibat the greatest improvements have been made elaewbere, and here we 
must not fall Iwhind. Much has been said and publlslicd concerning tlie " Quincy 
System," and we are satisfied that its essential features must be adopted if we 
would keep our schools up to the best standard. In conference with Mr. James 
A. B«tee, the head master of the Byfleid Sciiool, — whose thorough knowledge, 
good judgment, tact, enthusiasm and success in his work have our full confi- 
dence, and who had given attention and tLi)ught to the system, and studied its 
merits by a personal visit to schools in Quincy, Mass., and inspection of its practical 
working, — a general plan was approved and adopted to be carried out under 
his special direction in all the departments in the Byfield School. That his author- 
ity in this mailer, as well as in the general discipline and government of these 
departments might be understood and unquestioned, and secure the requisite co- 
operation and support, on recommendation, the following votes were adopted by 
the school committee: 

1. That in accord with the recommendation of the special committee on the 
relations of the schools in the ByQeld building, whose Teport was received and 
recorded the 25tb of January, 1879, and the annual report of this Board to the 
town, unanimously adopted the 17th of March following, the principal of the 
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high school, Mr. James A, Estee, is also bead master of the Byfleld School in 
all its departmeDts, and the teachers of the eeverttl departmeota in the Bytleld 
building are under his direction to cotSperate with him in carrying forward the 
instruction and discipline of the pupils committed to thelt charge, as by School 
Regulations, Article IX, Section 1. 

2. Thai this Board approve and authorize certain changes in the course of 
studies proposed by Mr. Bstee, the general purport of witich is to facilitate an 
earl; and easy comprehension of the fundamental principles of the common 
branches by oral instruction. 

3. That the clerk is instructed to furnish each teacher in the sereral depart- 
ments of the Byfield School with an attested copy of tlaese votes, and that they 
take effect immediately. 

The plan thus inaugurated has not had trial a sufficient length of time to lest 
its real value and success, but the improvements already manifest clearly indicate 
that it only needs a thorough trial and cordial support to prove it Lo be one of the 
most important measures that has far along time been attempted. — J. P. Lanb, 
— Chairman. 

BnRRiLLViLLE. — Readini/.—We find that reading is sadly neglected in many of 
our country schools, a large percentage reading unintelligibly. We do not ex- 
pect when we enter a school-room, to hear scholars read with the elocutionary 
flourish of a Bussell or a Monroe, but we da expect to hear the majority reud under- 
sitindingly and ititelligibly. We have known parents to allow their children to 
give up reading altogetlier, at school, that is, when they had learned to read, as 
they deemed well enough, in order to have more time to study arithmetic, which 
in tlie minds of many is the science which is to help them along in the world; en- 
tirety ignoring the fact that no one can he a Uu/rough mathematician unleiis he can 
read and understand. 

The bitterest words we ever received from a parent was when we insisted upon 
his son reading in school. — CommitUe. 

CovKNTUi. — The Importance of the Study of Mental Arithmetic. — Too little at- 
tention is paid in our schools to the study of mental arithmetic. This becomes 
apparent to the school visitor when a scholar in arithmetic is requested to explain 
the reason of the various steps taken in the solution of a given problem. How- 
ever nimble the fingers may use the crayon and speedily produce a result called 
the answer, the lips are immovable — no sound escapes them. The reason of such 
a condition of arithmetical study, we think, can be traced to the neglect or disuse 
of mental arithmetic. Of course, primarily the teacher is at fault; as the pupil 
should be required, in what is called written arJlbnietic, to give as good oral ex- 
planations of his work as is required in the mental. But, in default of this, the 
difficulty arises of which we complain. It has occurred to us that the most 
feasible mode to compel both teacher and scholar to honestly attend to this im- 
portant duty, is to insist that mental arithmetic of a higher grade than the pri< 
mary, treated in a separate volume, should be studied and recited dally. An 
exercise in menial arithmetic demands language, and without the use of it on the 
part of the learner, there can be little recitation. Accordingly the committee 
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liave adopted Warren Colburn's Intellectual Aritlimetic (revised edition) to be 
usud in tnacliin^ arittimeCic in tlie scbools of tliis towa, Tbe committee adopted 
tbis tiaok also from tbe fact tliat experience in our acbools proves that the com- 
liiuing of oral and written arithmetic in the same volume is a failure. Moreover 
the idea is not new, as the same was advanced and put in practice more than 
tbirty years ago, and after a fair trial was then abandoned, as it ought to be now. 
— Committee. 

Bast Providence. — Drawing. — At Grove Avenue grammar school, the princi- 
pal has been inslrucling, afler school hours, a class of about fifty scholars in 
drawing. His time ia so fully occupied that he cannot do it while the school is 
in session. Drawing is taught in grammar schools and other grades in quite 
anumberof the towns in the Slate, and its practical importanceoannot well be over 
stated. As disciplining the mind, as leading to habits of accuracy, as affording 
tbe qualification I'cqiilsite to entrance upon many profitable employments, and, 
as desired by many pupils and their parents, we feel that we ought to make a 
provision tor it io our schools.— Com in j((ee. 

BxETBit. — Classijieation. — I have observed in some of the schools that there are 
too many classes. Instances have occured of several different classes in arithme- 
tic, geography and reading of tbe same grade. Tbe teacher should aim to be a 
good classifier and have as few classes as possible. With a very large number of 
classes the work will be done in a very supi-rficial manner. Show tbe importance 
of good classificalion. If opposition occurs, reason tbe matter willi tiie pupil, 
and if need be with tbe parent in a firm, patient and kind manner, and it will be 
overcome. — Geo. A. Thomas, SupoH/ttendeiit. 

JoBSKtos.—Phj/iiology and Hygiene. — By a recent vote of the school committee, 
the study of these branches is to be introduced into our schools. This is an im- 
portant step in tbe right direction. No study is of greater importance than that 
which leads us to study our own physical natures. Tiiis complicated machine 
which we call "our body," with all its delicate organs, is far less known to most 
people than the parts of a steam engine. As a result of this ignorance of (he 
organs of our bodies and Iheir proper use, we see deformity and infirmity on 
every side.— V. F. Hokton, Clerk. 

Little Compton. — Three years of official acquaintance with the schools has 
only served to increase, in my estimation, the importance of the arts of reading, 
writing, computing and expressing thought. Any common school where these 
four arts are systematically and thoroughly taught is fulfilling the end for which 
common schools exist. Any youth proficient in Ihem has a useful education; de- 
ficient in any one of them he will always be hampered and annoyed, however 
great his acquisitions of bare knowledge. Mr. Huxley says: " The object of in- 
tellectual education is to so train our faculties that we can perform unconsciously 
and by force of habit those operations which at first were performed only by vo- 
lition." And it is just this kind of training that your committee have labored to 
secure. — A, M. Rice, Superintendent. 

tfsyfYOTii. — What mast be Included^ — We oftener meet the perplexing question 
what muit be included in each grade of instruction, than what ma^ be. The 
relative and coOpei-ating advantages of different branches, and which shall be re- 
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garded as deserving; the greater eDcouiagementi eucb and kindred qucBtioDB are 
oQered to us from the entrance of the scholar to hia graduation. 
Needs, talents, tastes, and inclinations, these elements we faithfully con- 

Artur tbe foundation in our grades below the Rogers High School has been se- 
curely determined by an order of examinations, prepared and conducted by a 
Bub-comraittee of this board, the superintendent and teachers, then comes the 
problem, shall we encourage the study of literature or science, or shall general 
work constitute the course; shall entire freedom then rest with the pupil? Our 
eiperience warrants the decision that we owe to each scholar that guidance 
which may, under prescribed rules, after concluding our curriculum, lead to in- 
dividual clioicc and freedom, having a well-balanced and thorough ground-work 
In the accepted and fundamental studies as wisely determined by learned men, 
embracing alike uncicnt and modern languages, mathematics, chemistry, philoso- 
phy, history, music, drawing, English literature and political science. Tbe more 
any individual has of each and all of these, tbe richer will be his life's expe- 
riences. 

Great are the possibilities of a youth after graduating from the Rogers, and to 
it, parent and child should aim from the threshold of the primary, or wherever 
tbe scholar iKgins in our system. Then it may be wise to direct and encourage a 
specialty in study. 

Cottrie of Study. — The prescribed course of study is not beyond any child of 
average mind. By this we mean in each step. Not infrequently a body exposes, 
through its Intellect, frail capacities; and such may and do halt, even in the very 
beginning of their course. 

Entiled weaknesses of body are often manifested early in school life, Neces* 
sity, disinclination, and restless natures are tbe leading causes of the dispropor- 
tion in numbers between the primary and first grammar doparlnieots. The ratio 
being as four to one between the two grades. 

While tbe product of the high school of the past and the Rogers of the pres- 
ent is rich and satisfactory in scholarly men and women distributed about our 
country and in our own community, not less influential is the clemenl. much 
greater in numbers, the graduates of our other schools. 

To that coming element we owe patient, .diligent, broad instruction in the 
fundamental English studies.— T. Coogkshall, Chairman. 

{Govrte in Mngluh.) — Soger* High School. — The advantages of the school have 
been freely offered, as heretofore, to persons of proper age and attainments, wlio 
havM wished to pursue particular studies. Seventeen special students, a larger 
number than usual, have attended. More than half of these are graduates of the 
school. These pupils are not enrolled, and are, therefore, not included in the 
number reported. 

No special change in our course of study has commended itself, but there Is a 
constantly growing feeling on ihc part of the other teachers as well as myself, 
that our course in English must be made more and more prominent. In alluding 
to this subject three years ago. I said that Increased effort was being made to give 
unity to the course in English composition, covering the entire four years, and 
that short exercises were required in the lower clasHes, in addition to the regular 
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compositions, special attcntioa being paid to the priociplea of punctuatioD aod 
syntax. Sucli exercises are now required of the higher classea aa well, more of 
them having been written the last year by the two upper classes, probably, than 
by any others. The subjects chosen are of the most familiar kind, and are not 
announced in advance. Correctness of expression is made the special aim in this 
work, rather than originality of thought; the more as it is supplemented by es- 
says upon subjects of a different character, assigned weeks, it may be, before- 
hand. We are very much impressed with the value of these uzerclses, even for 
advanced pupils. I have two objects in bringing this matter to your attention 
again in this report, first, because it is very important, and secondly, to ask you 
to consider whether it would not be wise to devote to systematic work in the same 
direction, part of the time now given in the schools to the study of English 
grammar. Upon its importance it is not necessary to enlarge. It wilt be a proud 
day for the grammar schools of Newport, or those of any city, when, as a rule, 
their graduates are able to express themselves upon paper in good idiomatic Eng- 
lish, correctly punctuated. I know of no more worthy aim than this for & 
grammar school, unless an eicception be made in favor of the ability to apply ac- 
curately and understandingly the ordinary principles of arithmetic. Those who 
lead tlie pupil on after he leaves the grammar school are naturally interested in 
the inquiry whether any part of the intellectual discipline which he has received 
would have accomplished more for him if differently applied. Pari of the work 
taken up after leaving the grammar school is so different from that pursued be- 
fore, that the question of interest to us is not so much what the pupil has done, 
as what his mental bablts are, and how far his mind has been disciplined. In this 
matter of English, however, tlie case is quite different. This course sliould, in 
my Judgment, liegiu with the child's early school years, and only end with his 
graduation from college or professional school, if he goes so far, I would have 
every grade in this long course coi>perate as fully as possible with those above it. 
The colleges are now bringing pressure to bear upon the preparatory schools in 
this very direction, I am sure that the movement is a wise one, and if the pre- 
paratory schools can transmit the same impulse to tlie elementary acliools, still 
greater good will result. All this plainly applies with even greater weight to 
those who do not pass beyond the grammar school, than to those who enjoy the 
advantages of a more extended course. I am aware tiiat there are very great 
difficulties in the way of obtaining uniformly satisfactory results. I do not 
know that they are attained anywhere. Nor am I disposed to judge failures in 
this direction very severely, knowing as I do the obstacles to success. It is 
rather a wonder to me that those who know nothing of these difflcullies by prac- 
tical espcrience are not more severe in their judgment than they are. It requires 
in the child a delicate sense of the force of words to recognize an awkwardness 
of expression, which, to a refined ear, may be very offensive. The difficulty, 
again, of overcoming in the school grammatical errors which are not corrected in 
the home, is proverbial, A third obstacle, greater than either, perhaps, is the 
chronic carelessness of young persons; which results in the constant violation of 
rules with which they are perfectly familiar. The end to he accomplished is 
well worth a serious struggle, and I think the obstacles to success, great as they are, 
- will largely yield to well sustained and systematic effort. Without suggesting de- 
tails, I have thought i( welI,to sayitliat from our;polnt of view it seems na if i( 
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would be a good plan to place more emphnais, in even tbe loneat gredea, upon 
exerciBBB in the correct eipresaion of simple ideas, and to continue the same 
course tlirougbout tho grammar claaaes, even though it be at tbe expense of some 
of the attention now paid to the more intricate grammatical constructions. I 
would be very glad to have the ability to write fifteen or twenty lines of correct 
English upon an easy subject made at least half tbe test for admission in English 
grammar, and would be satisfled if the rest of the paper tested tbe ability of tbe 
applicant to esplain the ordinary conatructions of the language, and to form sen- 
tences illustrating any special principles which may be selected. — F. W. Tilton, 
Head Matter. 

Couraei SsMn^wd. ^Courses of study are essential. We believe in system, and 
can not agree with the eulogistic summary of the " New Departure in Quincy," 
by C. P. Adams, Jr., that the essence of the new system was " that there was no 
system about it, that the programme found no place anywhere in it." 

Yft at the same time we believe that the course of study should allow freedom 
on the part of the teacher, and never interfere with individuality or liberality in 
teaching. 

There are many points in the Quincy course which we approve, some of them 
find a place in tbe workings of our schools. The method of teaching pupils to 
read at sight is the same, though the schools of Quincy have advantage of us in 
the matter of material. 

Thousands of dollars have been expended in her primary schools recently for 
material to aid the teacher in her illustrations and the pupils in study, investiga- 
tion and application. 

Instead of one set or series of readers for each school, they have several sets, 
together with papers and m^azines. This may be considered carryiug things to 
an extreme; so it is, but the want of material is also another extreme. 

The study of arithmetic, the drill on numbers, is similar to the plan presented 
In Grant's arithmetic and also ia tbe Franklin Primary, a copy of which each 
teacher bas upon her desk in all our primary schools. 

Tiie difference in tbe drill is considerable, as their course requires longer drill 
on the elements without the use of arithmetical signs, while in our schools the 
use of the signs is taught with the figures. 

The vigorous principles laid down by Secretary Dickinson will be found 
underlying the method of drill in our series of readers, spellers, grammars, 
and also in the arithmetic but recently adopted by your Board for the lower 
schools. 

The new departure in this city has been so gradual that it may not be called 
"new," but that there lias been a change, and that for tbe better, in modes, 
methods, and manner, is apparent to any one who can look back over the last ten 
years of our school history. 

A knowledge of tlie wants of the system led to the call for text-books con- 
forming to the true principles of leaching, together with material to aid tbe 
teacher, and we are gratified in being able to state that the call was heard, and 
the requests generously granted by your Board. 

^petting. — There bas been considerable improvement in this study during the 
year. 
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With the use of the word primer and word book aa Mxt-boohs, &Dd the aid of 
the new grammars, the teachers are enabled to give greater breadth to general 
work, Id language, descriptioD, proper forms of expression and rules of writing. 

The eserciaes of the sub-primaries are very interesting. The pupils learn the 
names of animals, insects, birds and fishes, kinds of fruit, trees and colors, arti- 
cles of food, clothing and furniture, divisions of lime, parts of a bouse, of tbe 
body, of trees, and much other general information. 

Tbe primsrj and intermediate grades cODtinue in tbe same course with greater 
range, while in the grammar grades tbe course, as laid out in the word book, en- 
ables the teacher to give the greatest amount of that kind of general information 
whicb is the most practical. 

The teachers generally have marked, not only errors in spelling, but errors in 
form and expression through, all written eiercises. 

Seadinff. — There has been some advance in expression, but in some grades not 
so much as we would desire. The cbaage of readers in the first and second 
grammars has aided much in general drill. The greatest help, however, has been 
furnished tbe sub-primary schools by placing before them sets of readers and 
charts for sight and supplementary reading as well as general language and cod- 
versational drill. 

Grammar and Language. — It is a matter of congratulation that your board 
saactioned a new departure in this study, and adopted text-books that answer to 
tbe requirements of the grammar schools — and the times. 

The second year's experience in the use of lessons in English, is not completed, 
yet tbetr influence In correcting and modifying cerCnia forms of expresaioD that 
used to be so common, is very marked. 

If we should compare the standing of the present witb previous classes in 
amount of practical information gained in this study, we would place the third 
grammar grade of schools on eveu footing with the first grade under the old text- 
books. 

Tbe pupils now, as they leave the grammar schools, may have a fair knowledge 
of construction and composition, exercises which have formed a part of their 
dally drill. 

The full benefits of the new departure will not be reached, until the pupils who 
entered upon this study in tbe fourth grade shall have reached tbe first, which 
will be the case in two years more, or in 1883. 

I would suggest, as an additional help to teachers and pupils, that the number 
of books containing choice selections, or master-pieces, and standard works for 
reference and reading, be increased so that the pupil may have access in the 
school-room to good literature by different authors, and a variety of style. 

Says Hon. M. A. Newell: "If the flrat aim of a public school system is to make 
men better leorkert, the second ia to make them better thinkers, and, for this pur- 
pose, the young mind must be brought into correspondence with the great men 
who lived in former days and those who are stilt living. A taste for good read- 
ing, once acquired, will last for life, will be available every day, and almost every 
hour, and will grow by what it feeds on; will so occupy the time of the young as 
to rob temptation of half its power by stealing more than half its opportunities, 
will give a keener zest to every pure enjoyment, will be a refuge and a solace in 
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adversitj, will spread from man to man, and from family to family, and Anally 
will nnt perish witli the individual, but descend from the fathers unto the chil- 
dren to the third and fourth generations." 

Let, then, all the aids that books can give in directing courses of reading or 
study of literature be furnished Ui pupils, and let the teacher understand that a 
good book in the hands of a pupil is a powerfully ally Id education, while a care- 
ful direction in the line of reading will do more to deepen aad develop thought 
and elevate to a higher plane than all the drill, in line upon line and precept upon 
precispt, than can be crowded iuto the school course. 

I would also recommend the use of graded lessons by the teachers in the inter- 
mediate schools in connection with the spellers as supplementary to the course as 
marked out in the primaries. 

This, I think, would aid much to secure ease of expression and more confidence 
on (he part of the pupil in placing his thoughts upon paper. 

Anthmetk. — The rote of your board adopting Bradbury's Eaton's practical 
arithmetic was a move in the right direction. We hail with delight the advent of 
a test-book that will be of use and help to both teacher and pupil. The books 
now in use in the grammar grades thut are to he displaced by the new books next 
year have been in our schools sis years too long. We have fought them ear- 
nestly, as the lext-book committee well know, for a longer period. The books 
are weak and not up to the requirements of the present day, and the school or 
Individual (hat depends upon them alone, will find eventually that they are lean- 
ing upon a staff that will soon be broken. 

It is true that the pupil will lean upon the text-book unless vigorously drilled 
in the principles of arithmetic independent of the text-book, and even then the 
pupil who desires to review for examination, and studies at home, the test-book 
comes between his knowledge of principles and the drill or review in the school- 
room, and its effect upon his mind is similar to that of thunder-showers upon the 
minds of the aged, each successive one being the heaviest t>ecau8e it makes the 
tost impression. 

The arrangement of an arithmetic should be logical and practical; the problems 
following the applications of principles should be of such a character the pupil 
may not only understand but take an interest in solving, and be led to construct 
similar oues himself for solution. All should have a direct bearing upon what 
may be the future work of the pupil. Much that is contained in many of the 
written arithmetics of to-day may be omitted with profit. We are pleased to notice 
that the new book is based upon this plan. 

Teach the pupil the principles underlying the different operations, the quantities 
considered, or what is given to find what, and thorough analysis, and he will 
evolve formulas which, like analysis, will enable him to unlock the various com- 
plex combinations of numlfers.— T. H. Clarkb, Superintendent, 

Dravn'og. — When the study was Introduced, It was not to make artists, but 
skillful workmen, and to train the eye and hand to see and do. Drawing is the 
language of form, and it is because of an ignorance of this language as an indus- 
trial necessity, that we, as a nation, are so far behind the nations of the Old 
World. Why have we been obliged to Import designers and arlisansF Because 
their knowledge of drawing made them the best of workmen, and I can think of 
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no occupation in life that will not b« directly or indirectlj' benefited by tbe re- 
sults of tbi9 study. 

The ground work is geometry, because this la the basis of fonn. Therefore we 
maliethisoDe of tbe priDcipal features io our system; beside, good industrial 
drawiDg includes the artistic element that the power of beauty may have its re- 
fining influence upon the imagination. We cannot construct the simplest object 
without the knowledge of form; we cannot make it beautiful without the knowl- 
edge of beauty.— L. E. Prench, TboitAer. 

Miiiie. — The committee express tbeir gratification at the general excellence of 
the work done. The drill in the theory of music as taught in the various grades, 
has apparently received proper attention, and the proficiency of the schools in 
reading music and in tbe art of singing is wonhy of commendation. In most of 
^ the schools the pupils appear to enjoy the exercise of singing, and to have a good 
interest in the study. The existence of interest, earnestneee and enthusiasm for 
a study on the part of pupils is. of course, an important requisite to its successful 
prosecution. Your committee do not hesitate to say that, while there are still op- 
portunities for improvement, nevertheless, in their judgment, there has been a 
marked advance in this department during the past school year, particularly In 
some of the schools of the lower grades. If there be any want of interest, it is 
generally more apparent in the advanced school grades. A variety of causes may 
contribute to this result. A change of voice probably induces many of the boys 
to refrain from singing. The presence of quite a large number of pupils in •the 
grammar schools who have come Into the public schools at that grade and are 
without the drill and Instruction given in the lower grades, may be mentioned as 
another cause. It is also generally true that the older the pupils the more oppor- 
tunity there is, and the larger demand it may be added, for the exercise of tbe 
higher qualities of leadership upon the part of the teacher. It is to be regretted, 
also, that the pupils in tbe first grammar grade are compelled to use a musical 
reader with which they have become so familiar, by usage in lower grades, that 
from the very beginning of the school year the music is regarded as old and hack- 
neyed. And this is due to the fact that one book in the musical series adopted 
by the board, the Fourth Music Reader, is not used in the schools, it being omit- 
ted on grounds of economy. The difflcultj should be remedied in some way. 

The fact that two members of this committee are also members of the commit- 
tee on examinations, has afforded us unwonted facilities for observing the results 
of the examinations in music. The plan tried this year of examining the pupils 
upon some musical selection, taken from the musical i-eader, or especially pre- 
pared for the occasion, with questions added to cover the entire subject upon 
which tbe pupil has received instruction, whether in the present or previous 
grades, seems to have been a good one and worthy of future trial. The average 
of the marks of the pupils' examination papers may not be so high as might be 
the case if the examinations were confined to the particular questions taught in 
that grade, nevertheless the results In the long run cannot fail of being more sat- 
isfactory. At least such a method as the first affords a better lest of actual ac- 
quirements. In conclusion the committee would make the following suggestions, 
namely; 

Pint, Tliat the leacber he instructed that, while the special work for the year 
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in the theory of music is that covered by the qnuations assigned to the respective 
grades in wliicb they leach, nevertheless the musical iustruction of previous years 
is not to t>e neglected or forgotten, but is to be kept fresh in mind by occasional 
or frequent reviews, as the case loay requite. If the principles of the science of 
rau!:ic are worth acquiring, their retention is worthy of some effort 

Secondly, That in some way the Fourth Musical Reader be introduced into aud 
made useful in our schools. 

Thirdly, Inasmuch as from the nature of the case, most oi the drill in music, 
both in its thttory and in singing, falls upon the, regular teacher, that in the election 
of teachers in the future, other things being equal, the preference be given to 
ttiose who can give instruction in the theory of music and in the art of singing. 
— Gommittee en Mvtie. 

North Kinobtowb. — Mntic. — I wish the schools could devote more time to 
music than they do at present. Some schools rarely, if ever, have any exercise 
in singing. There can possibly be do excuse for this, for if the teacher has no 
ability in this direction, there are always some among the scholars who would be 
able and willing to lead the singing. The infloence of music in the school-room 
is invaluable, and it is surprising how much can be accomplished in this, as in 
everything else, with a little care and labor. In ooe of the schools the teacher 
has devoted some time each day in teaching the children to read music, and 
though the school numbered nearly seventy, and was made up of very young 
children, the effort was eminently snccessful. She wrote the staff upon the 
blackboard, and, beginning by explaining the elementary terms, gradually bd her 
pupils on, in an easy and simple manner, until they evinced no little proiicieucy. 
This exercise was not regarded a task, but was entered into with enthusiasm and 
delight. It is not expected that every teacher will be able to teach the art of 
reading music, but Hinging ought to be practised every day iu all the schools. 
This is one of the few exercises in which the teacher and all the scholars can. at 
the same time, engage, and it is always conducive to cheerfulness, and produc- 
tive of harmony and good feeling. — D. S. Bakek, Jr., Saperitiiendent. 

NoRTQ Providence. — lUadiiig. — This being the key lo all other studies, much 
attention should bo given lo it. In the examination of the reading classes in our 
schools. I Mnd many of the children read too fast and indistinctly. Now, if the 
teachers will be careful at the commencement, and have them begin slowly, and 
have ample lime lo look at the words, and be made to pronounce them carefully, 
we think this fault would be obviated. The teacher should see to it that at every 
slep he is thoroughly master of the lesson; that he not only knows it for himself 
but is prepared to lead his pupils into a clear and complete understanding of it. 
The voice should be trained to distinctness of artlculnlion ss well as avoidance 
of harsh and nasal sounds. The rapid and indistiuct utterance, the running of 
words together instead of giviug each its delicate round finish, has no excuse. 
The bad qualities of American voices are largely due to lack of coreful, scien- 
tific training of the vocal organs. This training should commence in the primary 

Grmamar. — Reed aud Kellogg's grammar was introduced into the schools at 
t)ie compieucemeDt of the i9^\ terpi, in place of Qreepe's; a new iuierest was 
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anakeued id the study, and it iB sate to say that raore practical knowledge of 
grammar has been learned in tbe three terms than was learned in two years by 
the bid meiliod. Oeograptiy, history, and physiology have eacli received a due 
share of attention, and singing has t>een kept up to a fair standard. — W. W. 
Wright , Sapei-inUridenl. 

PAwrncKBT. — Supplementary Reading. — As the schools are now conducted, the 
pupils become very familiar with the contents of the readers, and lose the'r in- 
terest in them. They are able to repeat from memory the stories tbey contain. 

They do not repeat or read them properly in all cases, yet the selectioos are 
read and the mistakes corrected again and again. This becomes tedious to both 
pupil and teacher. Perhaps the course adopted in Boston nould bo an improve- 
ment worth a trial. In their primaries they use the " Nursery," a periodical for 
children; and something of a little higher grade might be selected by the com- 
mittee which would be proper for the intermediate schools, and then put into the 
grammar schools some poetical works, to be read and also used as the basis of 
grammatical instruction. The last would be an improvement in many ways bet- 
ter than nur present method. Such a course would give variety, increase inter- 
est, extend knowledge, and cultivate readines.<i to read new matter at sight. It is 
saUl teachers depend too much on the books. The introduction of new subjects 
would tend to bring them out of the old track, and aroui« them to new exertion, 
I admit this is only the introduction of a new reader. 

A sufficient number of copies for two or more schools of a grade could be ob- 
tained, and a similar number of some other kind for two other schools, and then 
we could exchange from school to school at proper intervals. This would cost 
much less than a general change of readers. The books would be furnished by 
tbe town the same as reference books and libraries are for the grammar and high 
schools. I can see no objection to this course that would not apply equally to 
the various furnishing we do for the improvement of school work, such as globes, 
maps, dictionaries and gazetteers. 

Natural Science. — I am still anxious to see other studies put into the grammar 
schools. My desire is unabated. We need interesting studies (hat will convey 
knowledge which will be practical with the people, for the preservation of life, 
promotion of enjoyment and cultivation of thought, and thereby broaden the in- 
telle<^tual horizon and strengthen the power of perception. We should introduce 
brief works like "Steele's Fourteen Weeks Course" on the natural sciences, aud 
enliven the schools. Children that weary over the constant drill on the three R's 
would become interested and cheerful participants in these studies. We can 
afford to give more variety and breadth to the earlier school life and not sacriGce 
proper attention to the fundamentals. Id view of the fact that nineteen- twenti- 
eths of our pupils do not go beyond the grammar school, I think society de. 
raands that instruction should be given to as many as enter the grammar depart- 
ments in those subjects which relate to all the arts and operations of life. 

Every school committee that has control of graded schools and does not provide 
for regular instruction in natural philosophy and physiology in the grammar 
grades is culpable for neglect of duty. The introduction of such instruction 
would be an improvement more valuable to the pupils and more highly appre- 
ciated by the parents and community than any of the spleadid nondtiet of (he 
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method crane among educators. The pursuit of these studies instead of detract- 
ing from the utility and progress of the other branches, would aid in the acquial- 
tioD of a better knowledge of them. The merchaot, the mechaoic, the manufac- 
turer, tJie navigator, the laborer, the mna of leisure, everybody needs ihem. The 
housewife, the cook, the lady, the musician, the lawyer, the doctor, everybody is 
amenable to the laws they elucidate, and therefore benefltcd by an intelligent 
applicalioo of the principles embodied in them. — A. Jehckr, Saperintendeat. 

PoHTSMODTH. — Music. — While We would not recommend much, if any, time 
spent in teaching the art and science of music, we would recommend that each 
school be supplied with some suitable musical instrument, and that some simplo 
juvenile pieces be practiced as a means of cultivating the voice and enlivening 
and breaking the monotony of the school-room. — J. Coggbshali, Clerk. 

Pkovidknce. — Natural Hmtory. — Superintendent Leach aald, "It ianot from 
books alone the most valuable knowledge is to be gained, but from the progres- 
sive spirit of the age, and the onward march of civilization. Nature too. in all 
her variety, beauty and grandeur, animate and inanimate, is the great Ifiacher. 
Let our youth be early Uiught to listen to her teachings; to explore her secrets; to 
biing to light her hidden treasures; to commune with her in her beautiful and 
sublime forma, as well as in the deeper symphonies of her divine harmony. Let 
the entrance to the paths of knowledge ejier be through her golden gates, adorned 
with her choicest beauties, garnered from her rich and inexhaustible storehouse." 

The purpose of instruction is not merely to give intelligence and ability to gut 
wealth, though this has a value that cannot easily be reckoned. It haj a loftier 
aim. Tliere is an inner life, with its emotions, its desires, and its passions to be 
regulated and controlled- It is character, pure, noble, elevated, that is here to be 
wrought. 

The spirit of the superintendent has been participated in by the teacher. At- 
tcnipls were made by many who had themselves but a meagre acquaintance with 
natural history to awaken the interest of their pupils by exhibiting and explain- 
ing to them in a brief way various natural objects; the personal need of more 
infi>nnation upon these subjects was very generally felt by Ilie teachers, and as a 
result about 300 attended, during the winter 1878-9, a conrse of lectures upon 
practical mineralogy, given by Prof. Biirbank. Itlany of the teachers have since 
made handsome collections of minerals. This knowledge they are eager to in- 
crea.se and to apply, as opportunity offers, for (ho benefit of their pupils. In one 
graroinar school, especially, much pains has been taken to interest and instruct 
the scholars to intjuire into the natural history of the various objects with which 
tliey are surrounded, and witli gratifying results. Should the school committee 
encourage the luachers to make their teaching more demonstrative, particularly 
in natural history, we believe the schools will present an animated and business- 
like character, will be emancipated from inattention and truancy, whether the 
sessions be long or short, and that the scholars will he imbued with such an 
actual ac(|uaintancc with the relations and duties of life as will constitute them 
not mere dreaming theorists, but active, earnest, elficient men and women in so- 
ciety. The valuable natural history collections of the Providence Franklin 
Society have been made available for study by teachers and the public. —Oom- 
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Sdect Readingi. — A most valuable weekly exercise has been introduced in some 
of our schools, with the most gratifying results. The i«acher or one of the older 
pupils reads to the class from some standard author a choice extract, judiciously 
selected and adapted to the tastes and capacity of the class. When the reading 
is finished, eitch pupil is required to write on his slate or on paper, in words of 
bis own selection, the thoughts and ideas contained in this piece. This ia one of 
the best methods I have ever known in testing the ability of pupils to extract 
thought from language, and to give it expression in words of their own selection. 
I woulil earnestly recommend this practice to all teachers in every grade of 
schools. 

^Tgt Stepi in BeaMng, — One prominent subject of recent discussions has been, 
" The first steps in reading, or how young children shall be taught to read." 
There are three methods that have been practiced more or less by different 
teachers, the alphabet, the phonic, and the word method. Each has its advo- 
cates and earnest defenders. The old alphabet method, which, when followed 
exclusively, con&ned the pupils to the letters, and their combinations into sylla- 
bles without any meaning, is now very generally ignored by our best teachers, 
as it involves a great waste of time, and utterly tails to awaken any Interest or 
thought in the pupils. 

To teach tiie true phonic method, we must have books printed in the phonetic 
typo, wiiich differs very materially from the alphabet now in use, so that pupils 
must learn two sets of characters before they can read or spell words in common 
print. There are many earnest advocates of this method, and in a few places it 
has had temporary success. But that which is most valuable in the phonic 
method, which is u clear, accurate pronunciation of tlie sound of each word and 
letter, may he taught by careful training from the ordinary type and without any 
change of characters. 

Tlie exclusive word method is now attracting the most attention. Nearly forty 
years ago it was introduced into some of our larger schools, and urged with a 
vehemence and zeal worthy of tlie best of causes, as the only true and rational 
method of teaching young children to read ; but, after a few years of trial, it was, 
in many Instances, greatly modified. It has recently tieen revived and is advo- 
cated with a confident assurance that it is not only the beat, but the only way in 
which children should be taught, and that its general adoption would be a new 
era of progress and would usher in tlie dawn of an educational millennium. 

It is undoubtedly true that, when children begin to read, thoy should be taught, 
as far as possible, to regard words as signs of ideas, and that this should be'the 
prominent aim of every teacher. But reading is a mechanical eiiercise as well as 
mental, and the exact pronunciation of words and the letters that compose them 
must also be thoroughly learned. The wisest course seems to be, not to pursue 
either method exclusively, but to unite the three so that each can be learned in 
the shortest time and with the least effort. That children should never be taught 
to pronounce or to spell a word without associating its meaning, may be plausible 
In theory, but it is utterly impossible in practice. There is a very large class of 
words used as connectives and modifiers, with which, when standing alone, no 
definite ideas can be associated, and their meaning and use can be learned only 
from the composition and the si 
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A true progressive teacher will not follow bliDdly any one particular method, 
but will aitu to combine the excellencies of each. 

Spelling. — It is sometimes said by those who form their opinions from individ- 
ual casea or from irresponsible reports, that while pupils learn in our schools to 
spell difficult and test words, they often misspell common words. Particular at- 
tention has been given to this criticism in ttie recent written examination for the 
higb school. This examination in history and geography covers nearly live 
reams of paper, written wLolly from memory. These papers have been csam- 
ined with considerable care, and it is found that, including proper names, geo- 
graphical and historical, the misspelled words amount to less than one-fifth of 
one per cent, of Che whole number of words written. This I regard as indubit- 
able evidence of the injustice of the criticism. 

In some cities the spelling book has been entirely ignored as an useless and un- 
necessary bool( in school. This is one of the many novelties and vaj^aries that 
theorists, without experience, are often putting forth under the captivating name 
of reform. The inevitable result of such unwise changes will be, as has been 
already, in some instances, a lamentable failure. 

Courte of Stud}/ in High School. — The course of study in our high school has 
been somewhat shortened, and more time la now given to a thorough review of 
grammar school studies, and to tliose branches that will best fit young men for 
the various mechanical or mercantile pursuits. — D. Leach, Superintendent. 

Wakkbn.— fl^^A School GourM of Study. — The changes made in our course from 
time to time have been in the direction of a larger adaptation of the studies to the 
needsofthemajor portion of the pupils seeking to prepare for theirlife work; and it 
is probably not too much to say, that few schools ofEer better opportunities for a 
thorough mastery of tliose "common branches," needed alike by those going 
forward to a classical course and by those passing at an early age to the active 
duties of business. Political Economy has just been incorporated into the 
course, in which the pupils will become familiar with many important facts con- 
nected with the various branches of business, and the well-being of individuals 
and society. 

Muaie. — The teachers deserve much credit for their efforts to continue 
the musical exercises, notwithstanding the fact that there has been no 
regular instructor in that department to lay out the work, give special drill in the 
science, and thus incite the pupils to more earnest effort in this important branch. 
We look eagerly for the time when we shall again be able to provide a special 
teacher for this branch, whose elevating influence will be felt in almost every 
home.— W. N. Ackley, Superintendent, 

WooHaocKttT.—Cour»e of Study. —A mere cursory examination of the course 
of study, as at present established, must to a disinterested mind, raise the 
question of its expediency, especially when we consider how arbitrary are its pro- 
visions, and how few scholars can avail themselves of all its benefits. This 
community is almost exclusively devoted to industrial pursuits, and it is the duty 
of school olBcera to provide for the pupils the best possible means for acquiring 
a common school education. Arbitrary rules cannot advance this purpose. I 
think that in the adoption of our present course of study, the grand object to be 
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accoropliahed by our public sclioo) system was not duly considered. Id the An- 
nual Report of 1878, I find a recommendation of the superintendent for the 
establishment of ungraded schools. In that opioion I concur. The suggestion 
shows that some change is needed, either ungraded schools for the many now 
deprived of the advantages of the money appropriated by the las payers, or else 
the present system needs modifyini;. I ihial< our present system needs amend- 
ing. As an illustration take the high school coui'se, and what do we find: — Isl. 
scholars must select on entering that department one of tlie three courses — the 
" scientifle," "classical," or "college preparatory." Now can any one impar- 
tially recommend this? Why should not a scholar be allowed to select from 
either course those studies, the pursuit of which may be of the greatest practical 
benefit to him? I concede that some system is necessary, but it should not be so 
arbitrary in its terms as lo prevent a just discrimination. There is quite a re- 
spectable number of our citizens who do not believe in being taxed to support a 
higher grade than what is termed a grammar department. It may with much 
truth be said, that to adopt these views would be to follow an extreme conclusion. 
— We should not in this matter go to either extreme. Wecannot afford to Im; too 
rigid on the one hand or too lax on the c>iher. Neither should school ofllcers ho 
called to net specially for any one class. Take tlie studies of Latin, French, or 
German — why should scholars be prolilbited from being taught in tiiese branches 
before tliey enter the high school? There are but few parents who are able to 
send their children to school the time now n^qiiired to commence these studies. 
and if tliey are to bo taught, more should have au opportunity of studying Ihem 
if they desire; and there can be no justice in saying you cannot, unless you enter 
tlie high school. I would say more in advocacy of a change in our present 
course, but for tlie fact that this subject was referred by the board to a snbcom- 
miltce and I will leave it for tlieir consideration.— N. T. Vkiiuv, SaperinUndeiil. 



SUPERVISION. 

Bristol.— As heretofore, the several sub-committees, giving careful con.^idera- 
tion to matters within their special responsibility, have reported lo the school 
committee, from time to time, whose decisions are final. Thus liarmony nod 
unity of action and etflciency of service have been secured in the important 
work of supervision and direction. 

The examining committee having in charge — in coiiperation with the superin- 
tendent — the duty of visiting and examining the schools, continued the plan 
wliieh has worked so well for several years, of assigning to each member certain 
term, and changing the assignment from term to term, so that, 
r, all the schools would receive their share of attention from all 
n rotation. — J. P. Lank, Chairman. 

•iwicii. — Scope of a SuperinUtidenl'* Work.— The office of superin- 
blic schools of this town is nut looked upon by the electors as a 
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position of the importance tlint it demanOs. I do Dot inettD by this that the very 
beat materift] avnilable, under the circumalances, liaa not in years past been se- 
cured for the poaitioii, but there are mnnj things which tend to make that officer 
nothing more than superintendent by name, and very few nhicli tend to make 
him au officer such as I think the legislature intended when the ufllce was 
created. No superintendent can make himself efficient in the office in one year; 
it takes him full tliat time to get aequninied with the different schools and their 
especial needs. And yet, imder our sy.slcm of election, one year is as long as he 
can usually expect to hold the office, and longer than he desires it. 

Tt is a fact to be lamented that politics not only enter, but exercise a controlling 
influence, in the matter of our public schools. This is true in the selection of 
school officers and teachers, in the care of our school -houses, and sometimes, I 
regret to say, in the discipline of the school-rooni. This subject needs no com- 
ment with intelligent men. 

I trust I need not allude to the value of retaining an efficient teacher in the 
same school for succeeding terms. Under our present system, particularly in our 
country districts, this is impossible. The superintendent should be one of the 
exnmlning board, and no certificate should he valid until it receives his signature; 
and he should never append his signature to.a certificate simply because the rest 
of the board have theirs. He should be empowered, even afteratenchcr is hired, 
certificate granted and school opened, to discharge such teacher for incompe- 
tency. negVect of duty, or for any cause which, if known in season, would induce 
him to withhold his signature to a certiScate. And Bnally, he should be empow- 
ered with a general superintendcDcy of the schools and school-houses. And when 
I say empowered. 1 do not mean, as It seems now to be understood, that he should 
be held responsible for the result without/uS aulliority to correct the evit in the 
first instance; and then he shoiild receive a reasonable compensation for the ser- 
vices performed. — 8. W. K. Allen, Superinlenilenl, 

Bast Providence. —In the work of the year, your committee iiave entered 
upon no experiments, but have adopted the rule of proving all things and hold- 
ing fast to tliose which are good. They have aimed to secure good scliool- houses, 
good text-books and good teachers; to give the teachers the largest freedom in 
methods of inslruclion, urging upon them the necessity of making the school 
pleasant and attractive, and keeping up a healthrul interest in the sludtes. The 
results have been satisfactory. The schools have done good work. Good order, 
regular attendance when not prevented by sickness, faithful atlention to school 
duties, commendable progress in studies, these have been secured. It is our aim 
aod our purpose to improve each year, to make the schools of next year more 
efficient llian they have been in tlie past. To do this, liberal provision for their 
support will have to be made. The schools of this town are worthy of It. — Com- 

ExBTEit.— I have made, dnring the past year, sixty-four visits, and at each have 
taken time to learn, both by inspection and examination, the progress, the man- 
agement and the general condition of each school. '^Gro. A. Tiiouab, Superitt- 
teiideitt. 

UiDDLETOwN. — It WHS VDIcd that the resident member of the committee in 
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Pawtockbt.— AsaigDments for the visilfttion of schools have beeo made, each 
member, as a rule, having two or more school buildings allotted to bis especial 
attention. These assignmenls are chaoged from time lo lime, bo as to euable 
evi;ry member to examine and compare the differenl schools, aod become familiar 
with the work as a whole as well aa in its parts. Visitin;; schools, while it is not 
nn unpleasant duty, ia one which requires coDsiderablu time — lime which it is not 
always convenient to spare, as tbi.4 duty must be attended to in the middle and 
best part o( the day, during hours which are generally occupied by businesa en- 
gagements or domestic employments. Yet the cominitlee cannot reasonably be 
cliargcd with aoy neglect in this mutter, for, during the year just closed, they have 
made three hundred and eleven vielts (not {Deluding those made by tl)e superin- 
tendent), varying in length from thirty minutes to two hours. Compensation for 
this work is obtained, it at all. from the visits themselves. An examination of the 
registers kept by the several teachers failstoshow that there has been e!>e7i an egaal 
numier of vmtt madi by the fathers and Tjwthera of ail the pupiU in our forty-flve 
schools, if we except from consideration the examination, or exhibition days; 
and it is the opinion of some of the best authorities on these subjects that visits 
made on sucli days ought not to be counted, for lliey are of no practical value or 
use in showing the real, genuine work of the term. The great bug-bear of crara- 
ming is not halt so terrible, as it is often painted; indeed, under proper restric- 
tions and directions, it will not fail to produce good results. But cramming 
should not be the only, or the foremost work of our schools, nor should they 
ever be measured by Its standards, or condemned for its apparent faults or 
short -comings. — A. J&ncks, Superintendent 

PoRTSMonTn. — Better SvpenUion Needed.—Tyie committee would especially 
call the attention of the electors of the town to the necessity of some better sys- 
tem of supervision of our schools. 

It certainly cannot be said to be a wise and judicious policy to appropriate as 
liberally as we do for our schools, and yet provide no way to prevent waste and 
the useless expenditure of money. As the law now stands it devolves upon the 
trustees to select and engaj;^ the teachers, while the committee have little or no 
voice in the matter, and between the two the teacher is placed in charge of the 
school, with the hope and expectation that they will be able to conduct the 
scliool in a manner to please every parent and school officer without any direc- 
tion or advice from any one; and the consequence is that oftentimes the most 
apable and well disposed teacher is left to grope bis way along without any 
definite system or aim, until his reputation as a good teacher is lost, never to be 
redeemed in that district, and at the close of the first term he is set aside, and 
another takes his place with, perhaps, the same result; and so much time and 

i„ 1-,. .- .1,, pupiia It is true the committee elect a superintendent to 

as the town fails to provide any compensation, the office is 
) and of no effect. Now it appears lo your committee that 
trly paid by the town, would be of great advantage to the 
. His duty should be to visit every school in the town at 
onsult and advise with the teacher upon the best and most 
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improved metbods of teaching, and to aee that proper order and good government 
ia maintained, for without order no school can be swd to be well kept. — J. 

COOGESHALL, CUrk. 

SciTuATB. — Tlie aclioolB have been visited this year as last, not according to the 
law of the State, but in accordance with a vote passed by this towa some years 
ago, viz. : 

" At a town meeting held in Scituate this 19th day of May, 1869, the following 
vote was passed; 

" Voted, To allow the school committee 50 cents per hour for each and every 
hour actually spent in the school-room, not to exceed sis hours in any one school, 
during any one term, and no compensation shall be allowed for any visits of less 
than one hour; said sums to be paid out of the town's appropriation for public 
schools." 

This vole has never been repealed, altered, or amended. 

No superintendent of schools in this town ever yet visited every school 
during any one year according to law, as the registers where each visit is recorded 
will prove. To do so would be almost an impossibility, when we consider that 
there are always some schools which close sooner than is expected, on account of 
sickness or other causes. — W. H. Bowbn, Superintendent. 

Warwick, — Preparaiion. of Bettirna. — I am sorry to be obliged to say that the 
returns, as a whole, have been made out the past year far from accurate; und 
although the clerk is authorized to withhold the pay until tliey are made accurate 
and complete In every particular, yet we are well aware that it is not done will- 
fully or intentionally, hut through carelessness and inattention. Now should not 
teaehert consider that if they do this work for tlie trustee should they nut do it 
well? or is it not worth doing well! And the Irusleea should look the returns 
over before they are presented to the clerk, and see and know that they are made 
out according to law and order. The fact is, the school matters arc left too 
much to look out Tor themselves. If the whole of us, teachers, trustees, com- 
mittee men, and 1 will not spare the clerk, should " brace up" in regard to our 
duties, its good effects would soon be seen, which would certainly result to the 
benefit of all that are in any way connected with our public schools. — C, Wkbt- 

West Ghebnwjch. — Cfafwea of Faulty Supervision. — Our supervision (I com- 
mence with the superintendent) is none of the best. Owing to the great length 
of our town, it would be difficult to get all our teachers together in order to hold 
teachers' meetings, thereby enabling the superintendent to lay his plans more 
fully before them, and also enabling the teachers to discuss topics of importance 
to the welfare of their schools. 

In consideration of the salary I receive, I cannot spend as much lime among 
the schools as 1 think might be expected of one who is supposed to know t/i4 true 
condition cf all the sclwoU, and to apply a remedy in all cases where papih do not 
progress as /le thinke they should. — J. W. Kathbun, SapeHntendenl, 

WooNBOCKBT. — Nteeagity fov a Superintendent. — I have found in my experience 
in this office that the General Assembly showed a wise forethought in the enact- 
ment of a law requiring superintendents to be chosen. There are many duties 
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necessary to be performed besides ilie examination of the teachers and tlie 
scliools; many questions to be settled; many permits to be issued, nod much 
work ill properly asaigniog scliolara; many noles and letters are to be answered, 
and difflculties are constantly arising, wliich, If at once removed, produce quiet 
and harmony, but otherwise might cause discord. Tiien it ia a help to the 
teachers to have a person over iJie scliools on whom the responsibilities may 
largely depend. — N. T. Vbkby, Sitperintendent. 



Barbington. — Ftrtajtnence of Einployment. — In each district the same teacher 
lias been employed without change during Ihe year, thus securing to the schools 
all the advantages resulting from increased practice and experience. In the ag- 
gregate Iho year has been one of more than average success. — Oommitlee. 

Bristol. — Normal Training. —We desire in this connection to emphaaize the 
importance of all candldnieK for the position of teachers securing, not only the 
advantages of thorough education in our own schools, but the benefits of Normal 
training. U is not enough to know what is in text-books, or what may be ac- 
quired of useful knowledge by general reading or other methods, but one must 
know /tote Co teach. To be able to licep pupils interested in their studies, alive 
and alert with thoughts of Iheir own, lo draw out into exercise the best powers 
of their intellect and heart, as well as to imparl clear and thorough Instruction 
in principles and in practice, this is the tine qua nonot the teachers' calling. For 
this they need just that training which the Normal School aims to give. Our 
own ?'late lias one of tlic best Normal Schools in the country. Liberal provisions 
are made to aid pupils attending who expect to engage in leaching. Tuition is 
free, and aid is also given in part payment of railroad fares to those living out of 
the city. We would earnestly urge all persons who desire positions as teachers 
in our schools, to avail themselves of the superior advantages of our Slate Nor- 
mal School. So deeply Impressed are the commit(«e of the importance of this, 
that in the choice of teachers they will be inclined (o give the preference to those 
who have secured the benefits of Normal training for one or more years. — J. P. 
Lank, Chairman. 

BuRHiLLViLLB. — We bad occasion in the distribution of books, lo step into 
most of the school-rooms in the town, and were emiuenlly pleased with the in- 
terest manifested by both teacliers and pupils In the work l)e(ore them. We are 
happy to say that most of the teachers of the previous year have been retained, 
as a change of teachers, unless absolutely necessary, is a disadvantage lo any 
school. — VommitUe. 

CovBNTRV. — We think that the corps of teachers employed during the year, is, 
with few exceptions, above the average standard. Many of our teachers have 
proved themselves lo be conscientious and faithful -— laboring not merely for a 
pecuniary compensation, but, actuated by the noble purpose of permanently 
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beneflling tbeir pupils, they have done exceMent service in nwrai as wel) as in 
titeraiy Iraining, — Committee. 

CnMBBRi.AND, — WroTig Methods of Employing Teatheri. — The method practiced 
in our schooi districts in the (employment of our educatora seema to me to be 
wrong. The undue or improper iufluciices which are sometimes exerted to o\>- 
tain the position are to be condemned. Priendsbip, either directly between trus- 
tee and teacher, or between a. third party who recommends and the teacher or 
trustee, should be loudly denounced. When it is exerted to place in position a 
teacher that is not properly qualified, either by literary attainments, natural 
ability to convey instruction, moral character, good judgment, kind disposition, 
or any ot the requirements which constitute a good teacher, it deserves the con- 
demnation of all friends of education. Thai improper influences are used to place 
teachers in our schools that are not deserving of the position is true. — J. F. 
Clark, SuperintendejU. 

East Greenwich,— S»im!iia(i<wM,— The practice of examination of teachei-s 
certainly needs revision. There should be a standard fixed, below which nocertifi- 
cate should be granted. No teacher should be granted a certificate upon the ex- 
pectation that there will be no advanced scholars to attend the school in the par- 
ticular district where that teacher has been hired, or upon the promise of keeping 
ahead of such scholars, if perchance any such should attend, by study outside of 
school hours. The best and moat successful teachers find It necessary to atudy out 
of school hours, not, perhaps, the particular lessons they expect to teach the next 
day, but rather the best and most successful method of teaching those lessons and a 
thousand other things to prepare himself or herself for the best possible explana- 
tion of points and cases that are liable to arise. Kor does the successful teacher 
wait for the points to arise, but, ever on the alert, embraces the most favorable op- 
portunity tobring them before the school, and givethe scholars the digest of along 
experience and study. — S. W. K. Ai.t,en, Saperintendeni, 

East Providbncb, — No changes in the teachers, except those caused by resig- 
nation or promotion, have been made. It is the pdicy of the cofumitlee, and we 
■ believe of the town also, to retain capable and experienced teachers. — Committee. 

KxBTBR. — QualiJieations.—'i/tHny of the teachers employed during the past year 
taught for the first time in the town. I feel assured that in most cases all the 
teachers labored faithfully and energetically in the discharge of their duties, and 
deserve much praise for their fidelity. Among the many natural qualifications 
the teacher should possess, is a love for the work; if he does not possess this 
quality, he cannot take a deep interest in it and should not choose the profession 
of a teacher. Another Is, he should possess a cheerful aud hopeful disposition; 
the school-room is no place for a despondent nature. Children are naturally 
buoyant and hopeful. He should also be industrious, and endeavor to inspire in 
his pupils a spirit of industry and cheerfulness so that no place will be so attrac- 
tive as the school-room, and no work more heartily engaged in than the regular 
school wofk. Besides the natural qualifications for the teacher to succeed and 
teach well, he should tiioroughly understand the branches he is required lo teach, 
and have a knowledge of the best methods of imparting inatruction. Teachers 
have in their hands the future of a free people. Supt. Leach, of Providence, says; 
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"Teaching, when considered id its widest and most compreheDslTe sense, em- 
braciDg not only the present but the future, Is the science uf all sciences aod the 
art of all arts. It lays the only foundatioa of all tliat is grand and noble in the 
development of mau'a entiru being." I recommend to many teachers, and espe. 
daily young teachers, that they attend our iiiate Normal school, or some other live 
iDstitutlon, where they may be well Instructed in the art of teaching. A combi- 
nation of all the qualifications is essential to ensure the highest success. — Geo. A. 
TnoMAB, SuperinUTidetil. 

Glocehter. — FiTSt-dai» Teachers a Neceim'ty. — A school ever so well furnished 
in other respects will prove a failure if there is Incompetency in the teacher. 
FIrst-ctasa teachers are not very plenty, but eucb town can have its proportion, if 
tbey will gi7e them sutflcient compensation for tlicir services. School officers 
must bo furnished with sufficient means to secure these, or second and third rate 
ones must be employed. And it the latter must be employed, it will prove poor 
economy in the end. It is not necessary for me to reiterate what has been so 
often said about competent teachers. We alt have our ideal of what we want in 
our schools, and we know that comparatively few reach tbe standard. There 
must be intellectual ability, aptness to teach, power to govern; in a word, the 
faculty to arouse and develop healthily the intellectual, physical und moral nature 
of the pupils. To possess these essential qualiflcations should he the ambition of 
every teacher. 

As u general rule I think the teachers employed in the town tbe paet year have 
given satisfaction. Some. have done well because they love their work. Some 
changes have been made, in some cases unavoidable, no doubt. As the hiring of 
the teachers is not in the hands of the committee, but with tbe trustees, these fre- 
quent changes are beyond our control; but, m myjudgracnt, the frequent changes 
are not for the best interest of the school. When a teacher has become acquainted 
wiih the individual members of the school, can read their characters, understands 
their different dispositions and capacity for study, and is doing faithful work, 
there is no good reason, as a general rule, for making a ehnnge. In some in- 
stances it may he wise to do so, but It takes a teacher some time to acquire all the 
particulars Just mentioned, and while the teacher is doing this the school cannot 
be prc^ressiug very fast. 

Several experienced teachers have been employed, some who have taught sev- 
eral terms in different districts; but to show what changes have been made, only 
two or three are now teaching who were employed one year ago. — H. E. John- 
sou, SuperinUTtdeTii. 

HoPKiNTON. — Examination. — At the annual examination of teachers, August 
27, the papers prepared by the class were generally satisfactory. All who were 
under engagement received certifi<ates to teach in the several departments where 
called. The clerk was authorized to grant certificates to any whose esarainntioD 
papers had been approved, whenever notified that such person had engaged to 
teach in any school of the town corresponding in grade with h am n n 
taken, said certificates to be valid for one year unless annulled by a\i h 
tbe committee. 

Quite a large number of teachers have been retained during h en e a 
which is very important when the right one is in the right place. OonumtUt 
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F^ Change*. — Changes have occurred in some instances by reasons of sickness 
where no change would have been made othernise. Our teachers for the year 
have been largely those having an experieDco of a scoi^ of terms oi more; in 
some there has been a change of teachers for the Rummer term, but in the autumn 
the old and tried teachers were called back to the work for the winter months; 
in nine schools no change wua made during the year, and some oi the schools 
have retained the same teachers fur several years; in one school the same teacher 
has been retained for twenty-four consecutive terms, and there will probably be 
no change so long as her services can be obtained. — P. H, Barber, Sd, Superin- 
tendenl. 

Jambstown. — The teachers have been diligent and faithful in the performance 
of their duties, and the progreia of the pupils in their studies has been creditable 
to them and satisfactory to the committee, — J. B. Landbrs, Chairman. 

Johnston. — The new teachers who began the year with us, have generally 
succeeded beyond our expectations. Of our older teachers iiothing need be said; 
their work will tell for itself. All have tried to do well, and the committee have 
found much to commend, and but little to censure.— V. F. Horton, CSwfe 

Low Wagei. — Our teachers, in many instances, become dissatisfied with the 
small amount of wages which our appropriations allow, and are constantly seek- 
ing for a change for the better, pecuniarily. In the revival of business affairs 
material has rapidly advanced in price, and what would, a few months ago, 
suffice tor the comforls of life, wiil now liardly procure the necessaries, leaving 
the balance on the debtor side of our teachers' ledgers, which adds much to the 
discomforta and discouragement of our hard-working teachers. 

Stated itMrntnohtm*.— The examination of teachers, which your body has made 
a yearly aSiur, I believe is a most beneficial movement- It has awakened the 
teachers to seek for information, once possessed, but which, Id the raulliplicity 
of school duties, has passed from the memory, and a general review of studies 
has been the result, much to the advantage of both teacher and scholar. Books 
of reference are now in demand, and a general reading up of long-forgotten 
subjects is the result — W. A. Phillips, Superintendent. 

Lincoln. — The Di»tHet Syetem a Block in the Selection of Qood Teaeherii.—0\a 
teachers have, generally, made commendable progreB»>, and met with a good 
measure of success. In the less thickly settled parts of the town, the frequent 
change in trustees, for the purpose of giving employment to the friends or rela- 
tives of Influential citizens, and the pressure brought to bear on the trustees after 
election, makes It dlfScult and sometimes impossible to secure capable and effi- 
cient teachers; oftentimes an excellent teacher is displaced, simply to make a 
place for another supposed to have greater clium for a position. Your commit- 
tee have endeavored to use their influence with trustees; but their advice is sel- 
dom taken. While your committee would refuse a certificate to any candidate 
for teacher who was clearly incompetent, they could not, under our present sys- 
tem, decide on the relative merits of the outgoing and the proposed incoming 
teacher, that necessarily has been decided before candidates present themselves 
for examination. We have reason for congratulation that, under the circum- 
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Btances, the standard of merit has been sustained; and we think our teachtrs 
compare faTorabl; with any in the State or elsewhere. — CommUUe. 

LrrTLK CoMPTON. — Tin Suceettful reoeiw.^The aiiccesaful teacher is known 
by the fidelity with which he adheres to the prescribed curriculum, while hig 
in^nuity is constantly taxed to devise expedients for arousing fresh interest, and 
putting to fllgiit tiiat incubus of monotony which impends over all routine work 
and is especially dangerous in the school-room. 

To prevent his six hours routine from becoming a dull monotony to his schol- 
ars, this is the problem of the teacher, w^lch he has more than half solved as 
soon as it ceases to be a monotony to himself. 

There has been throughout the town somewhat more than the usual amount of 
paiustaking work on the part of teachers. Their grade of ability as teachers is 
soroething above the usual standard of our town. These things, combined with, 
and giving rise to, an increased amount of interest on the part of the pupils, have 
resulted in more and better progress in the studies of the year tha? I have before 
observed. — A. M. Rice, Superintendent. 

Newport.— rA* Teacher for the Primary ScAooi.— Teachers of versatile atttun- 
ments, <•( recognized scholarship, tested as having real love of school work, 
enthusiastic, possessing the power that can impart knowledge; — to such we 
should commit our younger children. 

We And that teacher successful whoso enthusiasm is contagious; whose schol- 
ars are aroused to lively inquiry, and whose very bodies are enlisted in a recita- 
tion by uplifted hand and sparkling eyes. 

Cheerful schools assure a cheerful people. — T. CoooBsajiLi>, Vhairmaa. 

PrineipUi of Teaching. — Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Boai'd of 
Education in Uassachusetts, in his report of 1877, asserts, as a principle of 
teaching, that all topics should be taught objectively, "by bringing Into the pres- 
ence of the mind the actual objects and subjects of study, or by bringing before 
the mind as complete illustrations as possible of them. By objects is meant 
phydcal things, by subjects mental things, such as tboughis, and mental states 
and sciences. An object is in the presence of the mind when it holds such a re- 
lation that the mind perceives the object. A subject is presented by awakening 
iu the mind those thoughts, or that knowledge which constitutes the subject of 
which the teacher desires the pupil to become conscious. All teaching is 
objective which succeeds in bringing the object or subject of thought before the 
mind for its consideration. 

" The more teachers study their art and underitand it, the more inclined tliey 
are to teach by bringing into the presence of their pupils the objects to be 
studied. 

"The principle here illustrated is violated whenever the teacher employs 
words as a substitute for that which the words describe. 

" Another principle of teaching Is, objects and subjects should be taught first 
as wholes. 

"The principle Is violated when the alphabet is taught as a step towards read- 
ing, or when the teacher attempts to teach geography by leading the pupil to 
combine his knowledge of the school-yard, the town and the country into a 
knowledge of the earth. 
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"Parts can never be parts to a learoer, before he knows the whole'of^wbich 
they are psria, or in otber words au object is taugbt, when tliat is taugLl which 
is expressed by a DBine. 

" A tbird principle of teaching ariaeE from the relatiOD elenieutary liulds to 
scientiflc knowledge. The study of aritbmetlc should be preceded by a syste- 
raalic study ot numbers. , 

"The study of grammar by a study of language, as a knowledge of boiany out 
of a knowledge of individual plants, and a knowledge of every science out of a 
knowledge of those facta thai the seience require to be generalized and com- 

These are the principles underlying in a greater or less degree (he so called new 
departure in the common schools of Hassaclmsells. They are endorsed by the 
leading educators of the country, though interpreted by some, and these too, di- 
rectly in the State of Massachusetts, widely different from the meaning the autlior 
intended to convey. 

Um of Mantiak, — We have before us three courses of study, and also a few 
manuals of graded courses of instruction, prepared as a guide to the teaclier, not 
only in matl«r but in manner of instruction. Some of these guides abound so 
much in suggestion and direction tiiat the teacher has nothing to do but lead her 
pupils mecbanlcaljy in the path laid out for her, by the supervising committee, 
thus checking and perhaps destroying all enthusiasm and originality on the pan 
of the teacher. 

When we examined the course of instruction of the New Bedford public 
schools, several years ago, we recommended tliat a manual or guide, fully as 
comprehensive, be prepared for the schools of Newport. We arc not of the 
same opinion to-day. The testimonies from several cities in which such manuals 
were in the hands of the teachers, have been, that the work of the schools, pleas- 
ant and attractive to the eye of the visitor, easy for the teacher and school offlcers, 
has become mechanical, 'and is sadly in want ot practical application. 

The supurinlcndent of one of our New England cities, after an experience of 
three years, reports first in favor of modifying very mucli the school manual in 
such portions as relate to the work of the teacher in imparting instruction, and 
later as in favor of withdrawing it altogether. 

If the teacher be prepared at all to teach, she would do her work better inde- 
pendently of direction, and more earnestly, because it is her own individual 
work. 

If she be not prepared to teach without a manual of direction, then she is not 
prepared to teach at all, for the manual cannot atone fill (he place of a live, en- 
thusiastic, loving and sympathizing teacher, with licart and soul in the work, nor 
can it enrich a person who is devoid of these qualities. 

The true teacher ta continually on the watcb to gain new and fresh information, 
new and better methods, continually thinking, studying and investigating iu 
order that the continual demand of the awakened and inquiring minds of her pu- 
pils may be wisely directed in the right channels of thought and observation. 

It is with great pleasure that 1 am able to bear testimony to the interest 
and earnest work of our leachera In this direction. The change in this respect in 
the past few years is simply wonderful. By the growth and development of the 
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true principles of teaching, many or the evil habits and vicious incliDatioaa of the 
pupils have disappeared. Dime Dovels, and ottter literature of like character 
have long since been banished, not only from the school-room, but from the 
homes of the pupils. — T. H. Clarke, Saperintendent, 

New Sbdrbham. — Aidifor Ttachera.—The teachers have been fairly auecFfsful 
during the year ending in the spring of 1880, and while there has undoubtedly 
been a difference between the various degrees of excellence, none can be said lo 
have been especially unfit for the positions they have occupied. I must again re- 
cord my earnest conviction lliat Normal training and intelligent study of good 
educational journals are aids to a teacher which it is next to impossible to supply 
In any other way. — C. E. Pbrrt, Superintendent. 

North ICiHGaTOWH. — Importance of Betailt. — The teachers have, as a rule, 
sbown an aptitude for their work, and have performed their duties in au honest 
and efficient manner. Qood order has been maintained in most of the schools, 
and where this has not lieen the case, the teachers have tailored under a misap- 
prehension of what is required of them, 

Some teachers are prone to neglect the deiaiU of scliool work and discipline, 
and to give their whole attention to what is tliought to be of more importance. 
Many things, which of themselves seem trivial, but which are in reality of utmost 
importance, and upon which the entire welfare of the schooldepends. are fre- 
quently regarded as minor points and sometimes treated with utter indifference. 
The manner in wiiich children walk about the school-room, the way they handle 
their liouks and slates, whether they rise to recite, if they stand or lean in recita- 
tion, liow the book sliould be held, their liabits of punctuality, neatness and po- 
liteness, — all these things, and a multitude of others similar In character, are 
truly minor points, but they are none the less important, and ought to be rigor- 
ously observed. A cai'eful attention to these so-called minor points is the best 
distinction between a successful and a poorly conducted school. An eminent 
English scholar has well said, " The leust gifted may take heart, wlien he bethinks 
him that success in school management depends mainly on watchful and unre- 
mitting attention to tittle details, and conscientiously grappling with every dlffi- 

It is torthe highest good of theschoolstbat teachers of experience and efflciency 
should be retained; for does It not stand to reason that one who has previously 
taught in a school will l>e more useful tlian an entire stranger? Will he not 
anticipate many essential points which one new to the work would be obliged to 
spend much time in learning? The fact that a teacher understands the affairs of 
the district, and is acquainted with the parents and school officers, and, above all, 
the fact that he knows the characteristics of the different scholars in the school, 
doubly fits him for the position, and renders his services more desirable than they 
otherwise would be. 

Advantages of Normal Traiuiitg. — I would advise all teachers who can, and 
particularly all who are preparing to teach, to avail themselves of Ihe advantages 
of our State Normal school. This institution — which, to say the least, equab in 
efficiency the best in the country — is rapidly improving the corps of teachers 
tliroughout the Slate. For while It is true, that teachers, like poets, are bom, 
not made, the moulding influence of the Normal school, and the methods and 
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discipline there taught, preeminently fit one for the profession of a teacher. 
I believe the time is not far distant, when a normal school training will, in gen- 
eral, be requisite to obtain a school.— D. S. Baker, Jr., Supenntendent. 

North Providence. — The Model Teacher. — It has been my intention to sulect 
and retain those only as teachers who bring suDsbine into the school-room as well 
as a correct knowledge of the studies pursued. Cliililren turn to them as natur- 
ally as Bowers to the sunlight, for there is an attractive atmosphere around them. 
The teacher should not be harsh and unsympathizing, nor lack judgment in 
properly discriminating between willful and unintentional disobedience. Chil- 
dren have a keen sense of justice, and while the teacher must assert his authority 
upon all occasions, it should be tempered with milduess and patience, and the 
child of lowly parentage aa well as those of better advantages, bliould be led 
gently along the paths of knowledge, and step by step the teacher should point 
out to him the beauties of the way. He should, without partiality, make a broad 
distinction between willful and unintentional violation of the rules. Children are 
received into our schools at an age when they are sensitive to impressions, and 
the character and bent of each child should be thoroughly studied by tlie teacher 
in order to adapt himself to leaching him rightly. He should be cartful and not 
load the store-house of memory with useless lumber, but teach only that which i& 
useful and easy of application. He should not (each too exhaustively, but ad- 
vance, then go back and review, and very soon the pupils will have the principleB 
flrtnly implanted in the mind. 

That the teacher is, to a certain extent, responsible for the bodily health and 
moral character of his pupils is very generally admitted. The formation of cor- 
rect habits, the amount and character of the knowledge acquired, the progress 
and rapidity of intellectual development, are all in proportion to the tact, the 
energy, the ability, and the application of the teacher. 

The abuDdance of the harvest depends upon the quality of the seed, and the 
proper cultivation of the soil. In the discipline of the school he should not he 
interfered with by eitlier parents or school officers, unless he lacks judgment, and 
in that case he is not qualified, and should be left to seek other employment. 
There is no resting place in the life of a true teacher. It is a continual struggle 
to possess himself of the knowledge necessary to his position and be master of 
the situation. He teaches wherever be is; every act be performs, every word he 
utters, and every thought he cherishes have a bearing upon this subject, and he 
who assumes the teacher's office, and performs the teacher's duties conscien- 
tiously, takes upon himself no light burden. 

The teachers in the town liave all labored faithfully and with fidelity, to secure 
good results. More cooperation on the part of the parents would be productive 
of much better results. — W. W. Wright, Superintendent. 

North SMiTSFiELD.~r/w Teaelier'a FUnei». — It seems to be the opinion of 
some, that a teacher needs to know only just so much aa will be taught in distinct 
and regular lessons in the schools. The titncss of a teacher for any school de- 
pends on much more than simply a knowledge of the sciences taught in it. 
There must be enthusiasm in planning and carrying out all their work. There 
must be a love for the labor which leaching brings, and sympathy and help for 
every pupil in the school^ This means more than to pass 
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cure a "cerliflcate." It meaos work every day. It will not do to trust to past 
attaioraenta, or mere reputation, but there niust be regular, constant and thor- 
ough work for every day of each and every term, — 8. Phillipb, 8iipenntendeni. 
Pawtuckbt.— Tbe teachers are atill workiii;^ in thr faithful endeavor to train 
and educate the children placed in their care with uiiabalpd zeal, and most of 
tliem are producing good results; results that were not iillained Tonnerly. — A. 
Jencks, Sapei-inlendent. 

FaoynjEJUcm.—Qiiincs Departure. — The Quincy departure is based upon the 
principle which it endeavors to secure by making ail the teachiog practical. 
Their method merits more than a.paasing notice. 

Superintendent Parker in his report says: " The main purpose of all our teach- 
ing is to awaken and express thought." "Tbe results arc very gratrfyiog, 
although they differ greatly in the various schools." "The effort is to make 
leaching practical, and the increasing power on the part of children to observe 
nature, and to understand the condition and relations of things that surround 
them is most gratifying." 

Training the senses is the foundation of education, and it has also much to do 
,with the superstructure. The practical value of close, accurate observation can- 
not he overestimated. He says: "Normal leaching and good treatment have 
nearly it not quite settled the question of altendauce." "As a rule children at- 
tend school when they can." ■' We have had but two truants who seemed incor- 
rigible, and they have been cured, I am happy to say, by kind treatment." "A 
far higher result is the steady growth in good character of the boys and girls In 
our public schools. The moral effect of filling children's beads with good 
thoughts and their hands full of pleasant, absorbing work is the formation of 
good habits of thought and action. The healthy, happy lone that seems to per- 
vade all the school-rooms, the busy hum of pleasant, attractive work that never 
ceases during school hours, are sure indications that good work is done in them. 
One of the most promising results which I find is the steadily increasing power 
of children to study, to concentrate their minds upon and to master the thought 
that words awaken. " The lovb for books and reading is increasing will) rapid 
strides." "That a great love for good, healthy literature can be aroused tn the 
minds of all children who attend our scliools, is to mc no longer an open ques- 
tion. Good reading is one of Ihe direct results of good teaching. When the 
children's minds are open and active, when Ihey are led to crave knowledge, 
teachers can readily direct in the richest fields of thought and imagination." 

Superintendent Parker's estimate of the importance of having good ieacheiB 
should not be overlooked. He says: " Money cannot measure the difference be- 
tween good and poor teachers. No amount of supervision, no methods, however 
excellent, can remedy in any degree the defects of an incompetent teacher. Tbe 
toacher is the school." 

We do not feel at liberty to wholly omit bis methods of regarding a good 
teacher, whom, naming, be says will, on the Itt of April, have taught twenty- 
five years in the Coddington school. " There is not a teacher in Quincy to-day 
more faithful or more earnest than she is to learn new and better ways of leach- 
ing and treating the little ones who are so fortunate as to be under her care. The 
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citizeDs of Quincy, espedally those who reside in the Coddington District, owe 
her a lasting debt of gratitude." 

Who th&t knowa does not echo this sentiment for m&ny tried and faithful 
teachers in Providence? Would that a pension miglit be provided for such when 
superaDDuated they are obliged to retire from active duty. Is there any class 
that better deserves it' Isthls method ortheory original at Quincy? We may often 
go very far in pursuit of an object, and find at last that we had as good or better 
at home. Inhisdirectlonalotheteachersof the primary and intermediateschools, 
given in 1873, the superintendent of schools in this city insisted that all the 
principal points which are now claimed as peculiar to the Quiucy schools should 
be observed by the teachers in instructing Iheir pupils. Again, in his address at 
the dedication of the Point Street School-house, the superintendent said: "To 
finish and perfect our work of instruction there is much needed a department in 
which the relation of science to art, and the application of knowledge to the 
various branches of industry may be successfully taught," 

Aims of the Belt Teacheri,— There is an evident desire of most of our teachers 
to make their work as thorough and practical as possible, and for this purpose 
tliey eagerly avail themselves of the very best methods and means which the 
largest and most successful experience of others may suggest. They confidently 
believe that teaching is not only an art, but a science, which is not surpassed in 
the importBDt benefits it confers, by any other science within the scope of the hu- 
man mind; and that the only true test of progress and improvement is the results 
obtained by experience and careful observation. Their chief aim, however, Is to 
develop in harmony all the powers of the youthful mind, and to train them to 
exact and patient thought. They seek to adapt their instruction, as far as is pos< 
sible, to the capacity and the wants of each individual pupil, so that he may 
within the shortest time be the best fitted for the vocation he Intends to follow, 
and especially to cultivate such habits in acquiring knowledge, and such tastes 
for scientific Investigation, as will guide him in after life, in all future acquisi- 
tions. Their constant purpose is to impart knowledge that is substantial and 
valuable chiefiy for its one. The knowledge thatlsshowy, superficial, and mainly 
ornamental, and which is highly prized at exhibiiions, they leave for those who 
have time and means to indulge In such luxuries. This Is, or ought to be, the 
aim and purpose of our best teachers. 

The different modes and methods of teaching are now being discussed with an 
earnestness and enthusiasm unprecedented in the history of education. This dis- 
cussion, if wisely conducted, will undoubtedly tend to the advancement of 
sound learning. In the cause so preeminently beneficial to the best interests of 
■society, we need all the wisdom that can be gained from the largest and most 
successful experience of the most prominent educators of every age. Ingenious 
theories, however plausible they may at first appear, even advocated by a glow- 
ing eloquence, are very different from the practical results that have been obtained 
by a long and rigid test in the school-room. The comparative merits of different 
methods cannot be wisely determined in the trial of a few weeks or a few months. 
A.n earnest t«acber. full of enthusiasm and faith, may, by devoting all his ener- 
gies to a new method, produce remarkable results, but whether the success is 
to he attributed solely to the new method, or to the power of the teacher, cannot 
be wisely decided until this same method has t>een tried by ordinary teachers 
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UDder ordinary circumBtaaces. While tho beat methods are to be conatantlj 
sought after and prudently adopted, it should be ever remembered that the quJcli- 
enlng power of a live teacher Is vastly superior to an<r educational labor-saving 
process that ever was devised. —D. Leach, Superintendeyit. 

Richmond. — Ttie energy and »!al of the teachers, with but few exceptions, are 
worthy ol special praise. Though the pecuniary compenaation in the teachers' 
profesBlon is small, if the teacher performs his duties faithfully and nilh a love 
for the woric, a richer reward is sure^a consciouaneaa of having aided in diSue- 
ing that knowledge which is power and can but make the world brighter and 
better. — H. N. Puilufs, Superintendent. 

Smithfibld.— ifBfuwitrU.— It has been my endeavor, ao far aa the mailer has 
come under my control, to see that the schoola should be provided with well 
qualified teachers) and it is hoped that no serious injury has been done the schools 
by any errors, either of my predecessors or of myself, in this respect. There is 
manifest need, however, of more atrict conformity to both the spirit and letter of 
the law, In engaging teachers and in granting certificates. The law requires that 
DO person shall be employed to teach unless he shall hatie a cenifleale of qualifica- 
tion dgned by the proper school officers; and yet teachers are not only employed 
when they have no certificates of qualification, but are sometimes inclined to en- 
ter upon their duties, assuming that they can obtain their certiflcalea at some 
future time. Of this we would say that worthy teachers should not deem it a 
hardship to conform to regulations which arc necessary to the welfare of the 
schools. 

It is assumed in the law that not all persons are qualified for the position oF 
teacher in our schools, though they may be most excellent pei'sons and well 
qualified for other positions. Hence the provision is made for an examina- 
tion previous to the engagement by the trustee; and one should not think it a 
mark of personal disrespect if a certificate is withheld, though it may seem un- 
pleasant. But even this unpluasnntnesa would be very much modified if Ihe 
teacher would be considerate enough (o seek the examination before announcing 
publicly what he in to do do in the future as regards teaching. 

It is understood, of course, that a knowledge of tbe branches to be taught la 
not all that is requisite to an efficient teacher; but such knowledge is indispensa- 
ble to successful teaching, and no attempt should be permitted where this is lack' 
ing; and Ibis matter may be determined easily by an examination. The ability to 
impart instruction, however, and to govern arc best evinced in the work itself. 
It is not well to be needlessly exacting. The teacher's work is a great and diffi- 
cult work. And yet, if the examiner and committee have any duty, one duty is 
to see that the children of those for whom they act have teacliers who understand 
tbe branches of study which Ibey are expected to teach. The teacher, too, will 
enter upon his work with a higher appreciation of his position and responsibili- 
ties if be realizes that certain qualifications are necessary for admission to it. — 
J. T. Ward. 

South Kingstowm. — Need of ProfemonaU. — There have been but few changes 
of teachers, that is, most of thosewhowere teaching in town have remained with us, 
and continued their labors either in the aame or in other schoola of the town. A 
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number of schciolH have been especially fortunate in secanng the serviceB of the 
Bame teachers for over two years. In these inetanceB it so happened that the teachers 
were experienced and successful, and the result was very gratifying. The great 
need at the present day is for instructors who are professionals, thoroughly 
trained in the art of teaching, and embrace it hot simply as an experiment or as 
temporary shift, but as their life work. To encourage this state of things a senll- 
raent of respect for the profession ought to be cultivated in the minds of the peo- 
ple. A teacher ought to be looked up to and honored as the peer of any mem- 
ber of society, to Bay the least. Instead of being placed at the mercy of ignorant 
men, as he very often is In some districts, he ought to have the moral support as 
well as the respect of the community. Such a state, of course, will t>e reached 
as fast as the quality of teachers improves, and the public lesmB to place a 
true estimate on the value of education. — C, H. BrxsY, Superintendent. 

TrVEETON.— i%rman«ney Dem-aMe. — Some of the many applicants for the 
office of teacher do not intend to make teaching a profession, but enter upon the 
work as a means to other kinds of employment. While we admit that a compe- 
tent teacher has speciAc qualiflcatioDB besides those of mere intellectual training, 
and that a natural taet tor the business is indis|>ensable, we are impressed with 
the conviction that a thorough education and a hearty sympathy which leads to 
a choice of the profession, is essential to success. Nor are natural and acquired 
talent sufflcienl to insure success in teaching. We quote the language of an essay 
written by an efficient master of one of the principal public schools of Boston, 
HasB. : " I would have teachers elected for life, or so long as their duties are well 
performed," and also the opinion of the President of Harvard College given at the 
Massachusetts Teachers' Association, who argued strongly for making the 
teacher's tenure of office permanent. Ordinary teachers permanently employed 
will show better results than first-class teachers changed every term 

Methods of teaching should not pass without comment. Teaching, like eating 
and drinking, may be carried to excess, and with the same results to the mind as 
to the physical system— indigestion and feebleness. "Of making many books 
there is no end; and much study is a weariness of the flesh." The idea is far 
too prevalent that rapid advancement in many studies is the end to be sought 
for. The result is superficial teaching — a little of everything and not much of 
anything — graduating pupils unfitted for practical life. Precocious children 
often make interior men. — W. H. Stubtevant, Saperiatendent. 

Warrrn. — Bedaetimi of Wage*. — The commilte much regretted the necessity 
which compelled a reduction of wages, and desire to express their conviction 
that the best Interests of our schools require that the teachers should receive a 
liberal compensation. The former salaries were small enough, while the present 
salaries, in some instances, are hardly sufficient to furnish the recipients with the 
necessities of life. — C&mittMM. 

Value of New Melhodn, — For the most part our teachers manifest an earnest de- 
sire to secure any new methods calculated to render their labors more efficient, 
or school work mure attractive to the pupils. That is a poor teacher who clings 
tenaciously to any methods which have no special thing to commend them ex- 
cept the fact that they are familiar. The best teachers will be ever on the watch 
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for new methods which come with the sanction of good usage or severe trial, or 
coromeDd themselves by their manifest intrioaic worth. Such teachers will 
recognize the fact that there are 'many ways of doing things, and that 
the best way le not of necessity the one with which they are best acquainted. 
In this age of rapid development It is only fair to suppose that fresb and better 
Aethods will be constantly brought forward. And the tedcher who is truly 
awake to the grave responsibilities of that noble calling will watch eagerly for 
any indications of a better way, will welcome with alacrity any improvement 
tending to enhance the efficiency of the work. The best teachers will never 
stand still, never rest content In any present means as a finality, but are always 
seeking to improve even upon their own successful past.— W. N. Acklbt, Super- 
intendent. 

Warwick. — FoJue of Continuous Semice. — A careful observation of our teach- 
ers and their work has impressed upon me the fact that our schools, considering 
Iheir number, have the advantages derivable from as large a number of well 
qualified and experienced educators as is often seen in country and village 
schools. Without an esception, the teachers who have been for a aeries of 
years in the same school are doing excellent work, and are making desirable and 
lasting impressions on the minds and charactei's of their pupils. As a rule they 
are enlhusiastic and progressive in Ibeir spirit, studious of improved methods, 
the effect of wliicb may be seen in their schools. In two or three schools where 
young teachers with no previous experience have been employed, a tact and 
skill in teaching and discipline have been developed very promising for future 
success in the profession. If sucb teachers could have the benefit of the 
culture afforded by our State Normal Scbool, which they probably might if 
they would give their time to it, there is no position in our public schools to 
wbicb they might not aspire. — J. Suitb, Superintendent. 

Westerly. — Greater Care in the Selection of Teachers. — Greater care must be 
exercised in the selection of teachers. No Influence, however great, should 
tempt those whose duty it is to engage the teachers, to employ a person not 
really competent for the work; if it is done, the time and money expended are 
of no more benefit than if they were thrown away. There is no trust more 
sacred than this you commit to the care of the teacher in your schools, it re- 
quires, and should receive, all his energies, and should be tendered only to 
those who are well qualified to accept it, and are conscious of its responsibili- 
ties. To perform the duties of the school-room well in all respects, a person 
should have a successful experience in, or a Judicious training, for the work. 
The teacher should have a thorough moral as well as an intellectual culture; 
else how can be guide the mind of the child aright? To those whose duty it is 
to engage the teacher we say: Secure the best you can, for they are the cheapest. 
Retain as long as is possible the services of those who have, by their success, 
proved their fitness for the work. Increase their wages rather than let tbera go, 
as you cannot be sure of the result if a change is made. — D. Suith, Supt. 

WooNsocKBT. — Teaching.— lA\ich has been said, and much written, giving 
what is termed the beat method of teaching. Essay upon essay, and article upon 
article are within the reach of all of us, affording vefy extended views on this 
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aubject. If these various opinions, thus expressed, do Dot entirely commend 
themselves to our judgment, tbcy do have the merit of rsUiag inquiry, and of 
improving at least the methods heretofore adopted. We know that very liberal 
appropriations arc made each year for educBtioual purposes, and it only remains 
for school officers having this work in their charge, to adopt a system that wilt 
produce the best results. The success of our educational work depends largely 
upon the teachers. A good teacher always bus, as an essential attribute, good 
reasoning faculties, and gives much thought concerning tbe various subjects he 
or she may be called to teach. To acquire an education requires thought, and a 
close application to study. Scholars must do botli in order to learo. If teachers 
think and act accordingly, the scholars will Imitate their example. A teacher 
who has this style of mind, always produces a deep interest, and consequently a 
marked improvement is always seen. 

Quijicy Method. — Muchlws tieen said of (what is termed) the Quincy method, 
but I apprehend the true definition of tlie modes there adopted may be traced lo 
two or three ideas. First, good teachers. Second, an effort to liave the work 
thoroughly done. Third, a smaller number of scholars for each teacher than is 
the usual custom. Fourth, a greater outlay of money for books, charts, and 
other articles csplanatory of the work than has been customary. There is not 
enough attention given in our schools to fundamental principles, and promotions 
are oftentimes made without this important information. There has been too 
much of class promotions, and not enough attention given to individual acquire- 
ments. Says Mr. Parker, recently of the Quincy schools: "A teacher knows 
when a child is ready for promotion. If he or she does not know the child's 
mind, the teacher is not fit to teach. No promotion should be based on a single 
Anal examination. Another bad notion that we have is. that a boy's position de- 
pends on what he has been through. It is not what a boy has been through, but 
the thing is what the boy can do. Thus it is that the boy who lives on a farm 
goes to a city and quickly reaches the head of the class. Promotions should be 
for mental power and grasp. This should be the aim of our teaching. We are 
too much bound by courses and grades, and this bondage ought to be done away 
with. Teachers in doing this arc bound to an old tread mill.— Throw over the 
tread mill, end go ahead!" I quit« agree with the foregoing ideas as more in 
consonance with successful school work. Especially do I believe that we err in 
a strict adherence to " courses and grades." Again, says Mr. Parker: " What an 
absurdity to try to teach grammar, before the child can write a page of good 
English." It is too much a custom in teaching this branch of the studies pur- 
sued in our public schools, that we require scholars to commit to memory the 
various rules and topics, without at the same time teaching them to wnte and 
speak the English language correctly. The change suggested in this method of 
teaching may be more laborious, but it will, I think, create a greater interest and 
cause pupils to proceed with more ease, and attention. Says Pres. Elliot, of 
Harvard University; "I lielieve that the common methods of teaching languages, 
ancient or modern, to children and young persons, need to beprofoundly changed." 
Similar suggestions might with propriety be given, which would apply to other 
studies that are taught in our public schools. —N, T. Vbkbt, Superintenderd. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 



Barrinoton. — 0iange Stn^fleiaL — The introduction of the Aral two numbers 
of Appletoa'a Readers, nod the DuutoniaD Duplex Copy Books lias proved so 
aallsfactory as to fully demonstrnte the wiedotn of the cbange from tbe books 
previously lu use. It may be wortb while to consider at an early day the pro- 
priety of introducing tbe remaining numbers of Appleton'g Readers, which have 
already been approved and adopted by vote of the committee.— I. F. Cadt, 
Supenjiteadenl. 

Bristol. — Supplies for the schools of fuel, books, stationery, etc., have been 
purchased in accordance with contracts made by tbe committee on supplies, as 
approved by tbe board. These purchases are made at leas rates than they could 
be, except by the system of securing proposals from responsible dealers, and 
awarding the contracts to the lowest bidders. It is not the policy to keep a large 
stock of books, etc., on hand, in advance of actual needs, nor for sale to others, 
although, as an accommodation to citizens sending children to private schools, 
occasional sales of text-books, etc,, at cost, are made by tbe cleik who has the 
care of these supplies. — J. P. Lanb, Chairman. 

BuRSiLLViLLB. — The committee at their June meeting authorized the use of 
"Swinton's Hew Language Lessons." The design of the committee was, that 
thu grammar take the place of Qreetts't Introduction; the ofAer numbers in 
Greene's Series remain, as before, the authorized Icst-books in our public schools. 
The committee also deemed it advisable to make a change in readers and geogi-a- 
phiex. We fully appreciate the worth of Monroe's Series of Readers, but tbey, 
having been used in our schools for several years, had become so familiiir to 
most of our pupils, that many selections might be repeated verbatim by young 
scholars, long before they used the book in their classes, consequeoCly lessening 
the interest. We are a Arm advocate of frequent changes in reading books, the 
introduction of newspapers, — any legitimate reading to break the monotony of 
class exercises — Committee. 

Chablbbtown. — There has been no cbange in tex^books during the year, yet 
perhaps a change might be made In some cases, which would be advantageous to 
the schools, but the committee met with so many objections from patrons of tbe 
schools, arising from the expense of purchasing books, that tbey do not feel at 
liberty to make changes as often as perhaps would bo for tbe best interests of the 
schools.— Gborob C. Ckoss. CUrk. 

East Providrncb. — Change.— Ti\it few changes in school-books have been 
made. Appleton's School Readers have been introduced in the place of Monroe's. 
because they were thought to be better, and because they afforded a greater va- 
riety of new reading matter. Quackenbos' New American History has also been 
introduced in the place of tbe divers histories used in the different schools. By 
this change not only the best history, but a desirable uuifonnity in the several 
schools, has been secured. The committee believe in securing the best aids for 
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Ifae scholars, but also believe that chaoges in test'books should be cautiously and 
gradually made. — Gommittee. 

"EisxsER. — The U*e of the Text-Book.— "^bWb the text-book should be used in 
eonductiog all recitations, there is a tendency with some to stick loo closely lo it. 
Teachers should be somewhat iadepeDduDt of the textbook. In assigniDg new 
lessons, give a special drill to show the pupils how. to study, explaining difficult 
points, which may be necessary to the pupil's uDderstaadiag of tlie lesson. In 
hearing recilations, do not let the brightest and most forward of your pupils do 
all the reciting, devote considerable time and attention to the dull and backward 
pupils. This is not always pleasant, but it is decidedly for the best interests of 
the school. Review frequently. Be thorough. — Gbo. A.. Thouas, Superintend; 

FoB,TBR.— Changes.— The committee have seen fit to make certain needed 
changes in Ie2t*books. Warren's Geographies have been displaced by Mitchell's, 
and Monroe's Readers by Appluton's. We would remark, in regard to the action 
of the committee, that while we consider Mitchell's Geographies are in every par- 
ticular equal to Warren's, the price will lie considerably lessened. In relation to 
the readers just put into the schools, we would say, that to be used in accordance 
with the design of the author, an encyclopsdiu in each school would he a most 
valuable adjunct and something that certainly should not be disregarded. — M. P. 
Arnold, Chairman. 

Glocester. — A change in readers and geographies was marie in October. Ap- 
pletou's Headers inking the pltkce of the Analytical, and Mitchell's Geography 
the place of Warren's and several others. The committee also voted tiiat when 
new classes in grammar were lo be formed, Reed and Kellogg's Grammars, which 
hud been on trial in a few schools with satisfactory results, should be used. — H. 
E, JouNSON, Si'-pei'intendent. 

HopRrNTON. — Suppl^nental Sei-iei. — March 8, a meeting was held to decide 
upon a set of readers to be used in the schools of the town. Que trustee was 
present, teachers from four districts, and four others were beard from In the way 
of choice in books examined by ihem, and points of preference named. This 
meeting resulted in placing Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of Appleton's series, and 4 and 5 of 
the Webster Franklin series in Ihe schools as a regular reader, and Nos. 1, 3 and 
3 of the Webster Franklin series as supplemental, which, in our graded schools, 
ought immediately to be brought into iiae.-Cktmmittee. 

Lincoln.— After mature consideration, your committee have deemed it advis- 
able to displace Monroe's Scries of Readers and adopt the Franklin Series. 

The publishers supplied the desks of the teachers, throughout the town, with- 
out cliarge; and arrangements were made to introduce tEe Franklin Series at such 
times and in such manner as would accomplish the change without extra expense 
to scholars. 

The old series of readers have been in use in this town six years, and during 
that time improvements have been made. Due deliberation was exercised by 
your committee in selecting a new series; and we trust the change has been 
eSected without any serious inconvenience. We are aware that any change in 
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text-haike, at nny time, will meet with sooie objection, but jour commitlee are 
of the opinion tlmt an occasional cUange is of advantage, particularly wben tbe 
books have been in use a long lime, and new and better ones have appeared. 

There has been a ^reat improTcment In text-books during tbe post twenty or 
twenty-flve years; parents would hardly be willing for tbeir children to use tbe 
same books they used when they attended school. It is absolutely necessary tor 
tbe success of our schools that we adopt, as far as practicable, the improved 
methods of teaching, and keep up with tbe times. — Conttnilte^. 

Little Couptok, — Feeling the need of more proficiency in writing, we have 
this year adopted a new series of copy books, enabling tbe youngest scholars 
to become familiar witi the use of the pen and the form of the letters. 

To promote greater proficiency in reading, we have adopted a new series of 
readers for nee in the schools, Tbe committee also realize a lack in our text. 
books on arithmetic, and recommend that they at once be replaced by something 
more modern and better adapted for schoolroom drill and black-board exercises. 
A. M. Rice, Superintendent. 

Nkwpobt. — Sub-T^imarie* — Word MeUiod. — The readers used are the Analyti- 
cal Scries, by Edwards and Webb, prepared on the plan of Webb's Word Method , 
and were adopted by the Board in 1873, 

Thfe advantages claimed hy the word method are ; — 

Isl, The child becomes familiar with the looks of the words, 

3d. He is enabled, by this familiarity or knowledge, to speak or pronounce 
them without hesitation or drawling. 

3rd, He recognizes more fully the meaning of the words whenever he sees 
them than he otherwise would. 

4th, Learning to read at sight as readily as he learns to talk, or, at least, as 
readily as he learns the names of things, he will read with ease and naturalness, 
a result not easily attained by Ihc other method. 

In oar schools, however, all learn the alphabet, though not taught directly and 
separately. 

In the exercises on the hlackboard, a daily exercise in each school, the word 
method is followed, and each day also the pupils learn the letters by spelling and 
copying these exercises, and before the first reader is completed each will know 
the alphabet, and better, because he has learned the letters himself. 

There are a few however, who take the child, and with pencil and book teach 
individuals the alphabet, after the manner called, by Charles Francis Adams, the 
overlaying process. 

Inasmuch, however, as these same teachers give daily exercise also in black- 
board work and sight reading, we feel that the pupils so taught may be the 
gainera, in one sense, as jnuch as losers in the drill, i. e.. they will learn to 
memorize the names of the letters more rapidly. Whetlier they will retain them 
in memory, or whether it Is better fbr the pupil to have taught him what he 
should learn himself, thereby gaining mental strength and discipline, is a question 
which results and experience answer as in favor of the latter method. 

We have aimed to supplement these readei'S with material to carry out more 
fully their plan, i. e. , teaching objectively. We have furnished the composing. 
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Stick and sets ol letters and words, together with color cubes, and other appa- 
ratus-, but they are still very limiled In material. — T. H, Ci<a.rkb, SuperinUndent. 

NoKTH EiNoerovN.—The coiumittee have deemed it wise, during the year, to 
make some changes in text-books, aod Quackenbos' Histories and Laoguago 
Lessons have been introduced Into the schools. The teachers have found much 
fault with the histories which have been id use for a great many years. They 
were thought to be very dry aud uninteresting, and it is believed that the new 
hooks will awaken a livelier interest, both among teachers and scholars, in the 
study of this valuable branch of learning. The Language Lessons are not de- 
signed to take the place of grammar, but are intended as an aid in making that 
study more simple and attractive. There is certainly nothing more Important 
than a proper study and use of language, yet there is perhaps no branch of edu- 
cation more difiScult to teach. Children at the outset experience a dislike tor this 
study, and it requires consummate tact and the best methods to render it pleasant. 
— D. 8. Bakbr, Jr., Superintendent. 

North SHiTHPtELD. — The committee have introduced Applelon's series of 
readers into the schools, and the satisfaction expressed by both teachers and pupils, 
and also ihe improvement shown in the reading exercises, prove it to be a wise 



PoRTSMOuTn.— Much complaint is made of the frequent changes made in our 
textbooks, but in looking over the records it will be seen that but five changes 
have been made during the last fifteen years, which is only an average of 
one change in three years, which cannot be said to be very frequent. 
There can be no question but that occasional changes are really demanded 
in school books as in everything else. No farmer would think of doing 
his work with the same tools as were used twenty or thirty years ago. During 
the year "Greene's Grammar" has been exchanged for "Reed & Kellogg's. "^J. 

COGOESHALL, CferA. 



Pbovtdenck. — Proper Use of Text-Boolm.^\xi close connection with the cultiva- 
tion of the memory of pupils is the use of text-books in schools. Many are 
prone to forget that the abuse of a thing is never a valid or legilimate argument 
against its judicious use. Tiiat unskillful teachers have often misused text-books 
is a lamentable fact, but is this a sutficient reason for ignoring or discarding 
them altogether? There are certain principles, facts, and primal truths that 
undeilie every branch of study, and these must not only be illustrated, defined, 
and slated in the most precise aud exact language possible, but they mu&t be so 
inwrought into the memory that they can be produced at will for future use. 

Is it not preposterous to suppose that the ordinary teacher or his pupils, with 
their imperfect knowledge and limited vocabulary, can define and state funda- 
mental principles with greater exactness, or can analyze more perfectly the simple 
elements of knowledge, than has been done by the eminent teachers and scholars 
who have prepared works expressly (or leaching, and have tested their accuracy 
by lai^e experience?— D. Leach, Superintendent. 

Richmond. — FVee Tej:tBi>ok». —The adoption of a system of free text-books for 
the use of the pupils would obviate a difficulty experienced in all of our schools 
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of too numerous classes and a variety of autbors. We think it would be a step 
in Advance whicb is worthy of conni deration. As it is now, no teaclier in tlie town 
has been able to comply fully with the regulations in regard to text-books. We 
believe it would not only be of benefit to the schools, but economical to the town 
or district. — H. N. Phillips, iSupenntenifenf. 

Bmithfield. — Advantagea of a Change. — The change of geographies fromMoa- 
teith's to Warren's Series Vill be of benefit to the schools, and it is pleasant to 
know that the change is approved by the teachers and generally acquiesced in 
Teadily by the parents. The terms obtained from the publishers by the commit- 
tee are siich that the expense to parents has not been great in any instance, and 
for many it has been a matter of economy. In thinking of the dieadvantages of 
a change of textbooks in school, it is often not remembered that children fre- 
quently need books, and that books can be purchased for introduction at much 
less than the regular price for them. The actual expense to parents of an ex- 
change of hooka, may be illustrated by the expense of this exchange of geogra- 
phiea in District No. 3. In that district seven primary geographies were ex- 
changed for primary geographies at an expense of thirty cents each; a loss of 
f2.10. Three primary geographies were purchased at forty-five cents each. But 
the regular price for a primary geography is sixty cents, and these persons would 
have paid that price had the exchange not been made; hence they saved fifteen 
cents each, or in all, % .45. Fifteen primary geographies were exchanged for 
"Warren's Common School Geography" at an expense of sixty cenis each. The 
ordinary price of a geography of that grade is n/il Im» than $1.30, and these higher 
grade geographies were required by those who bad completed the primary. 
Thus 10 each of these there was a saving of seventy cents, or in all, $10.50. To 
this, adding % .45, the gain on the primary geographies purehased, and subtract 
ing $2.10, the loss on those obtained by exchange, the net saving to the parents 
in this case Is seen to be $8.65. Schools in other circumstances miglit be affected 
differently, bdt so far as the returns have been received, the result has not been 
materially different. With discretion in making the change, so far as possible, 
as classes are forming, the financial objection so often urged does not appear. A 
change of text- books, however, unless there are real objections to those in use, 
is not desirable; and it is hoped that those now recommended by the com- 
mittee will meet the approval of the teachers, and satisfy the requirements of the 
pupils in their several studies. 

You are, however, requested to consider the propriety of introducing a test- 
book for the study of mental arithmetic. This is not only one of the siudies re- 
quired, but is also very useful to persona in ordinary life. — J. T. Wakd, 

WooNsoCKET. — Free Text-Books a Selp to the Attenduime. — For three years the 
town has furnished gratuitously books aud stationery to the scholars in the pub- 
lic schools; and no doubt it has been a great inducement for parents to send their 
children to school. Some of the tax payers were, and are now, opposed to this 
system, but a majority favoring it the project has been continued. There has 
been no change made in school books during the past year, but some new 
text-books have been introduced; and 1 think the action of the school committee 
in this direction wise. These books are Quackenbos' Language Lessons, War- 
ren's Geographical Questions, The Young Chemist, Swinton's Word Analysis, 
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and FoBter'3 Primer Physiology. The amount espended duriog the year for 
books and statiooery is about ^1,050.— N. T. Vkkbt, SupeHnUndent. 



TOWN 8T8TEM. 

Charlkstown. — Dutrict System a Hindrance to Good fifcftixjfo.— Wherever the 
district system prevails there seems to be a lack of ualformlly in the commeDce- 
ment and duration of the public schools. 

The annual election of trustees and district officers multiplies the number, con- 
sequently divides the trust imposed on them, and thus lends to relieve anyone 
individual from a proper sense of responsibility. The law makes provisions for 
the election of either one or three trustees for each district, who, with the town 
committee, may be considered as responsible for the general welfare and pros- 
perity of the school. Educational burden, when divided among such a great 
mnltitude of school officers, is not very sensibly felt. " Too many cooks spoil 
the broth." If a teacher fails to perform his duty, the trustees frequently blame 
i, who granted the required certificate of qualifications, and the 
return, charge the blame to the trustees who hired him. The law 
relating to the district system, provides that trustees shall be elected by the legal 
voters of each district; they are then responsible ft) the districts, rather than to 
the town or State, that furnish the means for the support of the school. Tbey 
are often elected on some political, religious or other party ground, rather than 
from any real qualification they possess. It provides tliat teachers shall be 
elected by trustees. There is good foundation for the charge of favoritism in the 
choice of teachers, especially when the number of school officers is so large. 
Diminish their number, and the great host of sons and daughters, nepiiews and 
nieces, and relatious and favored ones will disappear from the catalogue of 
teachers. 

The trustees receive no compensation for their services, and their labors, in 
many instances, are commensurate with the pay that they receive. Their election 
is the frequent cause of continued strife and contection in the district. I have 
come to tlie conclusion drawn from a somewhat careful consideration of tlie dif- 
ferent points bearing upon this subject, that our present common school system 
is in a great measure defective, and requires important changes. It does not ex- 
actly meet the educational demands of the people at the present time. It is too 
complicated. It is a part of two distinct systems involved iu one, the district 
and town system. The district organization interferes with the town organiza- 
tions, producing friction and discord, rather than efficiency and harmony, and 
opposing each other and neutralizing the good which would accrue to either 
system, acting separately. Too much machinery is put in motion to produce the 
desired results. The chief object of the successful manufacturer is to purchase 
the least possible amount of machinery that will accomplish his work in a satis- 
factory manner, so as to produce the most valuable results from the smallest ex- 
penditure of capital and labor. His success will be in proportion to the judg- 
ment which he displays in these matters. The work of education is advanced 
by precisely the same principles. 

If we would have our children gain the largest income of mental and moral 
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development from a given amount of time and money expended, we must be di- 
rected in the selectiona of the essential means and agencies by that wisdom which 
alone cnn secure such a reMilt. One of the cbief difficulties in our present sys- 
tem of instruction lies here. Hen are frequently elected to the office of trustee. 
who do not desire to take such responsibility, having a very limited knowledge 
of school work, and, as they receive no compensation, their tasks are very im- 
perfectly perfonqed. What change Ihen is desirable? Evidently, if we desire 
better schools, let the oRlce of trustee hv abolished, and the town system estab- 
lished. — W. F. Tucker, SuperinUndent. 

CcuBBRi^ND. — Improneraent la be had bg the Toain 8y»Um. — I think the present 
system would be much improved, many difficulties removed, the school money 
more judiciously expended, a better class of teachers obtained, and their accoun- 
tability to some authority made more complele. by placing the power to hire 
teachers, and the entire management of the schooln with the school committee. 
Some towns have extended this power much further, and dissolved the districts 
altogether. I am not sure that it would be well to do this all at once, but 1 am 
satisfied that iU flnal accomplishment would be assured after the first steps bad 
been taken and its beneficial results acknowledged. —J. F. Clark, Superintendent. 

E^ar QwtatlvriCV.— Abolish the Trustee— 1 beg leave to suggest a few of the 
duties that ought to be required Af your superintendent: 

First of all, he should have control of the schools and school -houses, and then 
be held respousible therefor. This would, of course practically abolish the office 
of trustee, and place the duties now incumbent upon that officer upon the super- 
intondenl. This course, I must say, I deem highly advisable in this town, for I 
firmly believe that in a town of Ihe size of ours, such a course would be con- 
ducive of the greatest good, and in the end result in a lasting improvement in the 
condition of our public schools. He should have a discretionary power in the 
repairs of school -houses, subject to the approval of the school committee. He 
should have power to call your committee together in case of emergency. He 
should be directed to see that every school-house in the town is supplied with 
the proper appliances for the success of the best results in that particular dis- 
trict. He should have the hiring of the teachers. — 8. W. K. Allek, Superinlea- 

New Shobeham. — Central Oovernment of ths Schools the Best. — I must again re- 
peat my settled belief in the central system of government for schools, the affairs 
of the districts being managed by a central committee, or school board, instead of 
by district trustees. — C. E. Perry, Superintendent. 

PomaHOVTB.— Beet Way of Improving the SehooU.— The aAteniiOD of the trustees 
is respectfully called to the necessity of more thoroughly posting themselves on 
the rules and regulations of the committee, and the requirements of the " Qeneral 
Statutes," in order to avoid the oft repeated confiict of authority. But. perhaps, 
a belter way would be for the town to adopt what is known as the "Town Sys- 
tem " of managing our schools. It is certain that the adoption of such a system 
would do away with many existing evils, if not better on the whole. — J. Cooqbs- 
HALL. Clerk. 

RiciiMOND. — Need of the Town Sytlem. — Previous to my closer relations with 
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tUe schoola, I did not took with favor upon the steps to adopt a town system in 
place of our district system of coodiictiog the scboole. But obseivation reveals 
tbe condition of Ibe schools, and nn investigation of the subject can Iiiit 
strengthen the opinion that we need a town system. Wo tope the people of the 
town will give this mutter candid consideration. Our schools are of vital impor- 
tance, and that which enbances tlieir usefulness is of interest to every citizen of 
tlietown.— H. N, PniUi.e8. SuperinUrulenl. 

TiTBRTON. — Teaekerg thould bf. Elected hy the Gmnmittee. — The first to which at- 
tention should be directed under the district system, is the tdection of tenehera by 
trutteei, who are seldom qualified to make a judicious choice from the many ap- 
plicants for office. It is not a well grounded arfriiment that tbe teachers are re- 
quired to pass an exam n n y h school committee, and that therefore all 
applicants not qualified mp n may be rejected. Tbe question arises, are 

tbuj always rejected? Tb mp a n to avoid unpleasant feeling between the 
committee and trustees g ea admit of justice being done in every in- 

stance. If the aeiecti n ach h uld be given to llie committee, who are 

supposed to be compe n xam □ hem, leaving the care of the district prop- 

erty in the hands of th u tee we b ievc it would be a decided improvement. 
— W. H. Stdrtbtant, Superintendent. ^ 

Convenient opportunities for examinations have twen more limiled than I had 
anticipalcd at tbe outset, but they have been snmcient to strengthen my previous 
conviction that the employment of teachers, the granting of certificates, the visi- 
tation and examination of schools, and the prescription and purehate of books 
for school use, should all be in the liauds of the same person or body of persons, 
whose usefulness would depend largely upon tbe amount of knowledge of the 
mental condition and literary attainments of the pupils and the teachers, the 
merits and demerits of tbe different school boolis before the public, and the 
adaptation of any particular boolt to the mental condition of each child at any 
particular time.— J. T. Ooor, Clerk. 

Warwick. — Point« to be Gained by AboUlion of Dislrictn. — I have long been con- 
vinced thai the division of our New England towns into school districts is a 
hindrance to the most successful working of our public school system, but I have 
supposed that local autonomy is a too positive Rhode Island idea to hope for the 
abandonment in this town of the district system. But the better acquaintance 
with the workings of it, which my relations lo tlie schools the past year has 
given me. has impressed me more deeply with my former couvictions on the 
subject. I believe that this one thing would solve more practical difficulties in 
our general school management than any other single thing, and perhaps more 
than all other things combined. 

Abolish the district.^ and then an adequate and esi'entially equal accomnioda- 
tion in respect to school houses, must be provided for all parts of the town. The 
entire school-house question would be far more likely to be wisely and justly 
settled than is probable under present arrangements. 

Abolish the districts and we are rid of the great trouble everywhere and always 
experienced under the system, of finding suitable persons who are willing to bear 
the trouble of it to act as trustees. 

No plan has ever yet been devised of dividing the public school money on an 
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exact equality. The metbod at presHDt ia use among us places the agricultural 
districts at a disadvantage as compared with tlie manufacturing diBtricts. But 
. abolish the districts und ;ou cut the knot. No division is to 1)e made. Uut of 
the whole available sum schools essentially equal as to advantages must be maiD- 
tdlned Id every part of the town. 

Above all. abolish the districts and all district taxation is abolished. This Is 
the fruitful source of the chief trouble in all the action of the district system. 
A double-beaded taxation is the abomination of all tax-payers, and the vexation 
of all who have anything to do with it. If we have districts we roust have dis- 
trict finances, and district taxation, all wbicli, as all experience shows, make no 
end of trouble. Abolish the dlstncts, and all fluancial matters come under the 
general flnancini system of the town. I will not say that the aggregate of taxa' 
tion will be leas, but the trouble of it wilt lie vastly less. A district tax is never 
levied without more or less danger of litigation. All that trouble and expense 
would certainly be saved by the abolishment of the syfltem. 

Id fine, where do we see progressive school work — improvements in methods, 
likeforexample, the much talked of QuincydeparturcF Certainly not where there 
are as many heads of departments as there are school districts in t«wn. Many 
are the towns and cities in New England that have abolished the district system, 
and established in its stead the central system, acting equally over the whole terri- 
tory; but did any one ever hear o^ny city or town abolishing the central and 
adopting the district system?— J. T. Smith. SiiperinUiulent. 

West Gkebnwich. — The hiring of teachers should always be done by the 
school committee. They are men who iihmiid be lietter qualified to judge of a 
teacher's ability than most of our trustees, besides, it is their duty to examine 
them, and by visiting their schools they can determine whether they should be 
hired again or not.— J. W. Rathbun, Superintendent, 

WooNSOCKST. — DUtrictand Toinn System Antayonwlic. — The authority granted 
to school committees and trustees of school districts, by the General Statutes, is, 
in some respect, antagonistic. Chapter S2, "of the Trustees of School Dis- 
tricts," authorizes them to refuse to hire a teacher whom the committee may ap- 
prove even when the salary is not disputed. The spirit of the school law seems 
to place upon the school committee the responsibility of maintaining proper 
sciiools, witli well qualified teachers. It is laid down in the Common School 
Manual, page 174, viz: "As a teacher's qualification depends not merely upon 
his learning (of which a committee can judge from examination), but upon bis 
moral character, his disposition and temper, and bis capacity to Impart informa- 
tion, and to govern a school, in regard to all of which the committee may be 
deceived or not fully informed; the law gives the committee the pQwer to annul 
any certificate they may have given, if on trial the teacher proves unqualified." 
Notwithstanding this power, the desire of a school committee may be thwarted 
)iy aboard of trustees refusing to hire a teacher whom the committee may deter- 
mine Is the best qualified for the position. It seems to me the power to elect 
trustees has outlived its usefulness, and should be repealed. In the Stale of 
Massachusetts, I am informed, that only forty towns choose a board similar to 
trustees of our school districts; and these in the northwestern part of the State, 
and in sparsely settled portions thereof. Only a few towns in the State of Con- 
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II elect Bucli officers. AnoUier benefit from a. repeal of this law would be 
a saving of expense, and thereby lessen taxation. Tlie school corainittee could 
do the work better if all the power was placed in their hands. It would also 
avoid the conflict of authority likely to occur, and thus promote greater harmony 
in our school work. — N. T, Vbrrt, Superinl&ndent. 



TRUSTEES. 



Chablbstowk. — JHslrkt Betumi.— The district returns should be made full 
and complete; a number the past year were deficient, especially Ihe trustees' re- 
port, which have been in some cases simply signed by the tnistee, wiihout filling 
the blanks at all. 

The attention of the trustees is respectfully called to Chapter 52, Section 2, of 
the General Statutes relating to public instruction, which reads: " The trustees 
shall notify the school committee or superintendent of the time of opening and 
closing the schools in their respective districts; " also, same chapter and section 
reads, "The trustees shall visit the school at least twice in each term." Yet the 
returns show that the requirements of that section have been complied with in 
only one or two schools, while in some districts the trustee has never been into 
the school during the year. — Geo. C. Cross, Slerk. 

Eketer.— DiifiM. — In nearly every district the trustees liave visited the schools 
more or less. Do not fail to do your whole duty in this respect. The more in- 
tei-est you take, the more you belf raise the standard of the school. In hiring 
teachers, employ those only who have made special preparation for school work. 
If you fiave a good teacher, keep him as long as you can. If all teachers were 
models, changes could be made without any damage to the schools. — Geo. A. 
Thomas, Sup^nlendent. 

HoPKisTos.^Pemonal Interest. — Trustees generally are desirous of engaging 
good, competent teachers; sometimes his sisters, or bis cousins, or his aunts, or 
some friend may hinder him from seeing things in their true light. We realize 
that trustees receive no compensation, and, as a general thing, avoid using much 
time in the business, thinking that somehow it matters not whether he shall ever 
go into the room during school hours, and when there, the time is lost so far as 
any good may corae of it; in this they err, for there is never a call made on any 
school, out of care for its welfare, but the school will in some way receive a 
benefit; and particularly so if he carries with him a set of questions to ask the 
teacher, such as; What do you need to make your room more comfortable? 
What to make it more attrikctive? What in the way of apparatus or aids in 
teaching? Will you make out a list of articles needed in your school in the order 
of their Importance, placing the most desirable article first? Such a list made out 
in presence of the trustee will prepare him to act Intelligently and when the next 
school meeting is held, good will come to the school in the way of helps, — P, M'. 
Baiibbs, 2d, Superintendent. 

3QHH6TOS.—Tmporlanee of Vie 0#:e,— With our present system of district 
schools, the man who accepts the responsibilities of a trustee takes upon himself 
a burden of no small weight. But in this as in all other business, work well 
done pays well. We hope that our trustees fully understand the importance 
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of their duties, And. like one of old, will strive to magnify their office. Visit the 
school often; encourage the hard working teacher; chide mildly the erring; 
see that all dutlea are faithfully performed. — V. F. Horton, Clerk. 

I believe the past year developed more real interest amoDg school ofScers than 
any year during my connection with the schools. I attribute the cause, in a meas- 
ure, to the personal work of the committee, for I think the good result of personal 
labor now becomes apparent. Trustees, through jealousy of infringement of 
personal rights, pique, or duty, have made a forward movement, and are closely 
scrutinizing the work of the teacher and the progress of the scholar; more nearly 
fulfilling the spirit of the law than in many years past. Let the result justify the 
means.— W. A. Phillips, SupeHnleitdent. 

KoRTH KjiniiBtov/H.—Eril of Change in Offieera,—lf the electors would in 
every instance choose for their irustees persons of experience and ability, who 
would exercise sound discretion in the choice of teachers, and watch the course 
of affaii'B with a jealous eye. there would be less trouble, and the schools would 
invariably maintain a higher standard of excellence. 

The practice in many districts of changing trustees every year is a pernicious 
evil. If the old trustee has served the district well, why not reelect him, pro- 
vided he is witling to serve? This principle is, of course, equally applicable to 
teachers. Yet, after all that has been said, by my predecessor and myself, in 
regard to this matter, we constantly see experienced teachers, who have given 
good satisfaction, discharged without apparent cause, unless it is to make way 
for some favorite. I feel I shall be pardoned if I quote what was said in last 
year's report upon this subject. "A change in trustees by no means necessitates 
a change in teachers." — D. S. Bakek, Jn., Superintendent. 

SciTUATE.— iWJKeai Inlerfavnee. — Trustees frequently hire young and inex- 
perienced teachers, often some member of Iheir own family, or a near relation. 
This, I believe, many limes results in dissatisfaction and injury to the school, 
and should never be done except by unanimous vote of the district. Many dis- 
tricts are now managed in a political way, by rings that strive with each other 
for the control of the office of trustee, which is too often used, not for the best 
good of the wh<^ as it should be, but to give the school to some particular teacher, 
— a daughter, son or friend, of Ihe truslee, it may be. In one district of this 
town the annual meeting was "paci^" — " the halt, the lame, the blind," were 
brought in to elect a "Democratic trustee," who was pledged beforehand to hire 
a certain teacher— which was successfully done. I know of no remedy for this 
state of things except to let the school commitlee engage all the teachers. Trus- 
tees aie not, as a general thing, in a position to know Ihe best teachers. Ooud 
teachers are now too often displaced for inferior ones. If a teacher wants a 
school, he must now go to work about the same way an office-seeker does to ob- 
tain a political position. ^W. H. Bowks, Superintendent. 

West Greenwich.— JVetdo/ (?!»■«(« Hiring Tencliers. — The trustees, many of 
them, in hiriiig teachers u.'te not that dtfcrelion they should. Many times they hire 
either the first teacher that applies to them, or else the one that will teach for 
the least money, without regard to Iheir ability to teach. Many of them never 
visit the school, thereby ascertaining whether they should hire the same teacher 
again or not.— J. W. Rathdun, Siiperintendenl. 
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TABLE VII. — EVENINO SCHOOLS. 

School Tear ending April SO, 18S0. 
ATTENDANCE, Eio. 
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TABLE VIII. — EVENING SCHOOLS 
School Tear ending April SO, 1880. 

EXPENDTTDEES. 
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40 SCHOOL COUMISSIONEB'S RBPOR-r. 

TABLE IX.— STATE APPROPRIATION FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

School Year ending April 30, 1881. 



TOWNS. 
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1.135 00 
635 00 
937 50 
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500 00 
813 50 
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937 50 
750 00 
125 00 
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750 00 
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*37,000 00 


#63.000 00 


190,000 00 


76.127 



Each town receives #63.50 per District, and $0.82.750,446 per capita of popu- 
lation under 13 years of age. 

Slate appropriation for Day Schools $90,000 00 

State appropriation for Evening Schools 3,500 00 

State appropriation for School Apparatus 3,000 00 

State appropriation for State Normal School 9,000 00 

State appropriation for Mileage for State Normal Scbool 1,500 00 

State appruprintlUD for Teachem' Institutes 500 00 
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TABLE X.— TOWN APPROPRIATIONS. 

Sekool Tear ending AprU SO, ISSl. 
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ABSTRACTS OF SCHOOL REPORTS. 



NAMES OF TOWNS FROM WHOSE REPORTS EXTRACTS ARE TAKEN. 

Biirrington 30, 34, 42, 56, 63, 86, 104, 118 

Bristol 30, 37. 50, 63, 69, 82, 85, 86, 100, 104, 118 

Burrillville 16, 31, 87, 104, 118 

Charlestown 31, 118, 123, 127 

Coventry 31,38,82,87,104 

Cranston 31, 38 

Cumberland 18, 33, 57, 105, 124 

East Greenwich 2:-!, 33, 57, 83. 100, 105, 134 

East Providence 31, 24, 33, 83, 85, 88, 101, 105, 118 

Exeter 18, 24, 32, 35, 36, 39, 60, 88, 101, 105, 119, 127 

Foster 18, 33. 42, 119 

Glocester 19, 106, 119 

Hopkinton 19, 21, 33, 39, 64, 70, 106, 119, 127 

Jamestown 33, 107 

Johnston 19, 23, 34. 32, 35, 39, 60, 58, 75, 83, 88, 107, 127 

Lincoln 33, 107, 1 19 

Little Compton 19, 32, 58, 65, 88, 108, 120 

Middietown 33,39,43,101 

Newport... 19, 34. 33, 35, 40, 43, 49, 50, 52, 65, 70, 85, 88, 108, 120 

New Shoreham 19, 35, 58, 60, 65, 110, 134 

North Kingstown 30, 37, 40, 43, 61, 95, 110, 121, 138 

North Providence 37, 95, 111 

North Smitlifield 33,76,111.121 

Pawtucket 30, 22, 28, 37, 40, 43, 51, 61, 66, 70, 96, 102, 112 
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146 SCHOOL oouhissionek'b report. 

Portsmouth SO, 40, 44, 49, 97, 108, 121, 124 

Providence 28, 33, 45, 61, 55, 59, 62, 67, 71, 85, 97, 112, 121 

Richmond 30, 29, 33, 37, 41, 68, 83, 114, 181, 125 

Scituate 23, 33, 51, 103, 128 

Smithfield 29,34,51, 114, 122 

South Kingstown 33,89,34. 63,78, 114 

Tiverton 29,34.41,55, 63, 115, 125 

Warren 23, 30, 41, 50, 51, 68, 73. 83, 99, 115 

Warwick 20,23, 30,34, 60, 69, 84, 103, 116, 135 

Westerly 34, 37, 41, 48, 84, 116 

West Greenwich 21, 34, 103, 136, 138 

Woonsocket 33, 36, 53, 74, 99, 103, 116, 133, 136 
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INDEX TO APPENDIX. 



AbsenteeiBm 23, 29 

Ambition 43 

AtnneetnentB 61, 72 

Apparatus 18, 42, 73, 91, 117, 119, 134, 137, 135 

Appropriationa 21, 40, 51, 83, 103, 117, 134, 140, 141 

" reduction of 22, 23 

Arithmetic 55, 74, 87, 91, 93, 10», 122 

Association, Rogers High School 49 

Attendance 23, 31, 39, 50, 51, 85, 112, 1?2, 130, 132, 139 

" causes of irregular. 24, 27, 38, 39 

Bible in the schools 63, 66, 75, 77, 79 

Blackboards. 18 

Books, Influence of 68, 93 

" of reference 19, 20 

Boundanes of districts, 36 

Census 130,140 

Certificates of teachers 101, 105, 107, 114 

Children, employment of 39 

Childhood 45, 73 

Classification 69, 74, 85, 88 

Compulsory education 33, 27, 28, 29 

Concentration 45, 72 

Condition of schools 30, 67, 101 

Cooperation 31, 34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 40, 69, 111 
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Corporal punishment .36 

Coat of instruction 136, 139 

Course of study 43, 86, 89, 91, 99, 109 

Cramming 48, 54, 103 

Criticisms 43, 44, 59 

Details, importance of 110 

Discipline 34, 38, 41, 110 

Dissensions 38, 39, 40 

District system 107, 123 

Drawing 86, 88, 93 

Duties of parents and citizens 21, 35, 37, 42, 45, 48, 51, 58, 99 

Economy 22, 23, 86 

Edncation 31, 33, 40, 42, 51. 73, 73, 88, 97, 113 

" and wpaltli compared 42 

' ' basis of ; 42 

compulsory 23, 27,38, 29 

" higher - ■ 43 

Emnlation, abuse of 67 

English, course in 89 

Evening schools 22,50,135,139 

Examinations 52, 89, 99, 105, 106, 107, 114 

" causes of failure in 53,54 

" failures in ■■ 53, 55 

" object of 53 

" written 52 

Expenditures 21, 25, 51, 82, 84, 100, 135 

' ' how to save in 85 

Factors, the three 33 

Fiction, its dangers 46 

Free libraries - - 56 

Geography 55, 71. 108, 119, 122 

Gradation 31, 55, 59, 74, 117 
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INDEX 10 APPENDIX, 149 

Graded and ungraded schools compared 59, 138 

Grammar 55, HO, 93, 95, 109, 117, 118, 131 

schools 29, 33, 71, 90,92 

Grievances, how to be settled 38 

Half-time system , 46 

High schools 29, 60, 71, 99, 100 

Hiiiderarces to prosperity 38, 39, 41 

History 118, 121 

" natural 97 

Home training 41 

Hygiene 60, 74, 84, 88, 111 

Immoral man, dangers of . , , . 67 

Institate teachers 50 

Intermediate schools 69, 74, 84, 93 

Kindergarten 46, 73 

Lectures 49 

Liberality 21 

Libraries, free, 56, 135 

" influence of ....57,58 

" reference 57 

" rules for 56 

Manners 63, 110 

Manners and morals 63, 110, 111 

Manuals, use of 109 

Meetings, district 38 

" educational 49, 103 

Memorizing 47. 64, 111, 117, 121 

Methods. 44, 73, 86, 97, 98. 113, 115, 116, 120 

" for improvement in manners and morals 66 
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Money, school, division of 126 

" " nsesof 22 

Moral and mentAl traiDing iaseparable 68 

Morals 63, 97, 111, 112 

Moi-ol BuasioD 36 

Music 94, 95, 97, 99 

Names of school officers and teachers 3 

Natural science 96, 97 

Neatness 60, 61, 84 

Newspaper as an educator 46 

Non-residents, attendance of 23 

Normal school 73,104,106,110,112.116 



Object teaching . . 



Parents 24,29,33 

" cofiperation of 34, 35, 37, 40, 64, 69, 111 

" duties of 35, 42 

" faults of 36 

•' interest of 31 

" responsibility of 24,27,30 

Penalties 38 

Penmanship 71 

Pensions for teachers ] 1 3 

Perceptive powers . . 72 

Permits 52 

Physiology - 88 

Politics n, 101, 123, 128 

Population, school 130 

Primary schools 39, 33, 53, 60, 61, 62, 69, S4, 85, 92, 120 

Principles of teaching 108 

Printing on slates 70 

Prizes '. 67 

Problem, how to educate 45 
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INDEX TO APPENDIX. 151 

FrofessioDals for teachers 114 

PromotioDB 53, 117 

Pnnctuality 43, 50 

PunishinentB 38,68 

Pupils, rules for 60, 76, 78, 80 

" too many to a teacher 85, 117 

Questions, examination 53 

QaiDcy system ...43, 86, 91, 112, 117 

Reading 46, 55, 87, 91, 92, 95, 113, 130 

" melhodB of teaching 98 

" variety in 74, 93, 96, 98, 118, 119 

Reference books 19, 20 

Betrenohment 88, S3 

RetornB 103, 137 

Sogers Hif^h School association and lectares 49 

'■ " " course in English 89 

" " " promotions 53 

Roles and regulations 35, 35, 75 

School-houses , 18, 30, 60, 71, 73, 83, 135 

Schools, evening 33, 50, 135, 139 

grammar 39, 33, 71, 90, 92 

high 39, CO, 71, 99, 100 

" influence of 43, 44 

" intermediate 69, 74, 84, 93 

" length of 132, 139 

" primary 29, 33, 53, 60, 61, 62, 69, 84, 85, 92, 130 

size of 34, 31, 60, 63, 69, 71, 73, 83, 84, 85, 138 

ungraded lOO, 138 

School system, evils of 34 

Size of schools 34, 31, 60, 62, 69, 71, 73, 82, 84, 85, 138 

Spelling 55,71, 91, 99 

Statistics - 130 
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Studies 55, 86 

" course of 43, 86, 89, 91, 99 

Superintendents 31, 100, 124 

compensation of 101, 103, 103, 144 

" list of 144 

Supervision 38, TOO. 135 

Tardiness 85.26,30 

Taxiition 21, 24, 29, 100, 127, 134, 141 

Tax-payers 40, 83, 122 

Teachers 30,31,33,43,101,101,124,133,139 

" and amusements 61, 72 

" as a moral power .. 64, 65 

certificates of 101, 105, 107, 114 

changes of.. 33,101. 102, 104.105,106,107, 114,115, 116,127,128 

" duties of 64 

' ' errors of 59 

'■ examinations of 105, 106, 114 

" influence of 45 

" methods of employing , . 105, 107, 116, 133, 135, 138 

'■ names of. . 3 

primary 70, 73, 74, 108 

" qunliftcalions of. . 33, 69, 70, 73, 99, 104, 105, 106, 111, 126 

" responsibilities of 61 

rules for 75, 76, 78 

" troubles of 41 

jesof n, 40, 107, 114, 115, 116, 136, 139 

inciples of 108 

42, 86, 92, 93, 95, 99, 118 

;e 118, 121, 139 

t of 142 

42 

stimulants 65 
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INDGX TO APPESDIX. 153 

Town system 107, 123 

Truancy 23, 118 

" causes of .' 25 

Trustees 35, 40, 102, 103, 105, 107, 133, 124, 125, 126, 127 

Ungraded schools 100, 138 

Uses of school money 23 

Valuation, State 141 

Ventilation 60, 61, 62, 63, 73 

VisitB to schools 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 103, 137 

Wages of teachers 92, 40, 70, 114, 115, 136, 139 

Word method 98, 120 

Writing 120 
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